oe ie 
ae 


poe 


like a dark cloud on the horizon. 


, prcisbir es that Eisenhower's 


- eentered as second 
Office at New York, N. Y.. 
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Nixon Tours With Smear Pot 
To Bolster Congress Fight 
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Southern City Takes Big Step 
On Brotherhood Road 


By Our Special Correspondent 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Superintendent of Schools Omar Carmjchael by now has told 
President Eisenhower how Louisville did it and.the citizens of the “Gateway to the 
South” are, in their majority, proud of the man who hails from Alabama. Which is is 


as it should be for he is a good man and a fighting man. 
I got that from many representative Negro citizens, 


(First of a series) 


a 


as well as democratic 


whites, all of whom regard him as a straight-shooter who has not backtracked on 


his promises. 


Louisville, where the 15-foot statue of Abe Lincoln stands brooding outside the 
handsome public library downtown—barred to Negroes until 1948—has shown the 


way and it took some doing. 
FOR THE KLANSMEN without sheets, the White Citizens Councils who have 


imported trouble into Clay and Sturgis, are here too. Somewhere, 


they have powerful backing. The disbarred lawyer, William Grubbs, who heads 


people tell me, 


up the racists here, tried to throw a picket line around May high school the day 
school opened, but he and his handful, retreated promptly when they saw the 


array of police. 


Grubbs’ inflammatory leaflets and his publication, now defunct, could not build 


eer 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower was at the who won election in 1952 with 


national airport Tuesday to dramatize the send-off ceremony 


‘only 51.2 percent of the vote. 


IDAHO—Liberals Elmer Davis 


which saw Vice-President Nixon depart for a campaign tour ete ARR OMT ie ade 


which will take him 15,000 miles 


into 32 states. Simultaneously five} House of Representatives and a 
‘host of other important state and) 


other chartered planes carried top 
GOP ye speakers to various 
corners of the country to battle 
to save the Republican ticket, all 
the way from President to state 
legislator, from the defeat which 
many -GOP Jeaders saw looming 


It was not only the Democratic| — 
triumph in Maine which disturbed 
the Republicans. In the important 
states of California and Pennsy]- 
vania (as well as in Kentucky and 
Rhede Island) Democratic voters 


have apparently outstripped Re- 
publicans. In the Washington state 
primary, which was a “popularity 
contest” between the incumbent 
Democratic Sen. Warren Magnu- 


ithe National Committee for an Ef-) 
4 fective Congress have appealed na- 
tionall for funds to support the 
local offices. campaign of Frank Church (D) 
The Same issue noted editorially’ | against the incumbent Sen. Her- 
that “American labor is decisively man Welker (R). Church got the’ 
for the election of Adlai Stevenson Democratic nomination by narrow-:| 
and Estes Kefauver.” ily defeating Sen. Glen Taylor. 
“The outlook, as of now,” said} ILLINOIS—The state AFL and 


the AFL-CIO paper, “is that con- (Continued on Page 13) 


experiences the past few years, 
had stormed many strong re- 
doubts of racism, and when the 
day school opened this year, 
Sept. 4, they were ready. 

It was a heartening sight this 
morning when I passed a high 
school and saw the athletes 
sprinting across the big athletic 
field. Half a dozen Negro young- 
sters, clad in the same orange 
and blue their white classmates 
wore, worked out in the. bright 
Indian summer sun. 


Most citizens to whom I 
spoke were heartily glad Louis- 
ville is no Clay, vo Sturgis, and 
this goes for the considerable 
number of men, women and 
children I spoke to whose words 


reflected racist ideas. 
* 


HISTORIC LOUISVILLE, 


founded in 1798, is not far from 
the forest primeval where Daniel 


the fire he had hoped, for the folk of Louisville had gone through some enlightening 


Boone killed his b’ar but it must 
be said that though the city has 
wounded the bear of racism it 
is not dead, and its claws are 
sharp even in the beast’s final 
throes. 

“This is a good beginning,” 
Negroes will tell. you, “but do 
not “forget it is only a beginning.” 
They, all Democrats, won a 
strong vantage point from which 
they can see the Promised Land, 
but they are only looking at it 
as vet. The hard fact is that only 
95 white children are attendin 
classes in formerly esamenated 
Negro schools; only 2,500 Ne- 
groes are in formerly all all- 
white schools, And Louisville, 
remember, is a city of some 
450.000 souls. 

Though Dr. Carmichael has 
fought the good fight, Negroes 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘CP Resolution 
Made Publie 


_ See special ss 


trol by either party of both benase 
of Congress will once again hand) 
on a narrow majority of a few seats! 


son and the Republican contender, | 


Gov. Arthur Lagmlie, the Demo-, 
crat led the Republican by 150,- 
000 votes out of some 700,000 cast: 
in botis primaries. 

* 


REPUBLICAN leaders who were 


larity would keep him 
phegers were cocagy x! 
or 


a9 em 


bor| for the Senate seat of Eugene Milli- 
dikin bile Ag former Gov. Dan 


—perhaps by only one or two elec- 
tion victories in the Senate. Upon 
congressional control depends the 
entire legislative outlook of the na- 
‘tion for the next four years.” 

* 

SOME of the Senate land guber- 
natorial races in which the labor 
movement has indicated major in- 
terest include; 

‘CALIFORNIA—The incumbent 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuechel (R) is 


a phe by labor-sponsored Rich- 
Richards. # 


' COLORADO — Labor backed 
former Rep. John A. Carroll (D) 


| GONNECTICUT-Rep. Thoma 
Jato federation aod the C10 in| 


To Camp Midvale 
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COME BY CAR OR BUS-BUT COME TODAY 


It was a sunny day in June of 
1955. We, along with about 
1.300 other people, were on the 
spaicous, handsome grounds of 
Camp Midvale in Midvale, N. J. 

They were choosing up sides 
for the softball game, and we 
were anxious to 
more than one Mickey Mantle in 
this world. But our little seven- 
year-old Patty and her friend 


Sherry wouldn’t let go.. 

“Get-lost,” we said to them. 
Laughing, they scampered vate 
and we went on to there is 
only one Mickey antle 


ow Paes aucaean@er! 
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2 Minos Labor 
Goes All Out 


On Registration 


By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO.— If you can judge by Illinois, labor is put- 
tiing out its biggest political effort this year . From the cor- 
ner of the state where Chicago is, the lines of labor's political 


action fan out across Illinois into a, : . 
score of. industrial towns. While) STAGE NO. 1 of labor's elec-| 


district and regional union offices, toral work in Illinois runs until Oc- 
are pushing hard on the electoraljtober 9. This is the registration 
front. there has been much initia-}deadline here and the objective of 
tive from the local unions and inithe trade union movement is to 
the downstate. communities. get the largest percentage of mem- 

In Danville, Illinois, for example,’ bers and their families on the qual- * | ‘em 
the AFI, and CIO have united|ified voters lists. ae a | a’ 
in an active local Committee on In Cook County (Chicago), La- = } as .... Sa " a Bi Fe pi oe POSEN 
Political Education (COPE) longjbar’s League for Political Educa- Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers Union president, addresses the 3,000 delegates to the 

union’s national election conferencé in Detroit. 


before. such a merger is being! ticn last week completed a prodigi- 
UAW Fires Broadsid 


a - + 
. 
= 


Beene ¥ 


is 


brought about in Chicago or state-|ous project. It secured from each’ 
wide. ‘affiliated local union a complete 


In Rock Island, Arvid Sheets, a listing of the names and addresses’ 
local union leader, is hell-bent for|of every member. These names 


campaign that has made the local : 
Democrats sit up and take notice.)shuftled by precincts. Then each 


election to the Illinois legisla\ ure) and addresses were put on 3x95 eS ae r ) 
in the kind of ‘union-sponsored! cards. | = 
The 350,000 cards were re- Po Me 
. oe *% : a. ‘ oe 


Similarly in Rockford, Peoria and pack of precinct cards was checked 


East St. Louis, labor caravans andjagainst the official precinct regis- 


Jabor rallies and labor-sponsored tered voters lists. 
radio programs are as § an out-| The cards of all unregistered 


standing job in behalf of the candi-' voters were then re-sorted accord- 
dates backed by the trade union! ing to local unions, and a list was 
movement. | prepared for each local union of 

“We were out-registered, out-'the members whom the stewards 
financed, out-voted and out-count-)will have to get qualified in order 
ed four years ago, one county that they may be able to vote this 
COPE director declared. “This November. Another by-product off 


time it will be different.” | (Continued on Page 5) 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
4 DETROIT. — A broadside backed up with facts and 
™ figures tore apart the Eisenhower myth for 3,000 UAW del- 
egates to a national election conference held here last week. 
Responding to the comparison pre-, 
sented by United Auto Workers) Taft-Hartley Act, unemployment 
president Walter Reuther of politi-|compensation, school aid, peace, 
cal promises vs. political perform-| health, welfare programs were all 
ance, the delegates voted to back: brought under a searing blast of 
the Stevenson-Kefeauver ticket. {criticism by Reuther. 
| The vote by secret ballot was Reuther charged that Ejisenhow- 
—~ }2,516 for Stevenson-Kefauver; 24/er has refused to insure the right 


for Eisenhower-Nixon; 36. for n0jof Negroes to vote in some South- 
endorsement; 22 void ballots, and/ern states, and that the voice of 
one vote for Joe Smith. the President has been silent dur- 


UE Takes Dim View of Unity Moves 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| approved, proposes that the AF i, 


THE BIG QUESTION that mattered most as the 21st/CIO charter the UE as an auton- 
Convention of the United Electrical Radio and Machine|omous international; that the UE 
Workers went into session in New York, was whether or not 


there is a chance for an early uni-| 
fication with another major union! 
in the field. 

On the basis of the report to 
the delegates and the statement of | 
policy approved by the conven- 
tion, there is little hope for such 
early unification, barring, of course, 
unforeseen developments. 

The three top officers of the U 


: 
- 


accordance with last years con- 


vention decision, they met wit 
representatives of the International 


eee - 


-_— eee eee 


union, how far concessions should 
go on the terms of unification, and 


efforts of the leaders. 

There wasn't very much cool 
and considered discussion on 
those. questions, however. | Main 


emphasis was on attacks upon the | t 
y leaders of those districts that the proposals was “realistic.” Some 


th legates that is . That came with the; m« ) 7 
reported to the delega  /opening speech of Fitzgerald in/mittee thought it wasn't. But with | 


switched. 


and five other unions with mem-' 
bers in the field, then form a joint 


| 
‘body .to develop cooperation in 
bargaining, organizing and enforce 


how strong were the “exploration” | no-raiding; that finally a joint body 


‘of those unions be formed to take 
‘up unification of those of their 
‘members in the electrical and ma- 
‘chine field in one union, 

Julius Emspak said he thought 


members of the resolutions com- 


};which he referred to those leaders intense fire directed at those who) 
‘as “traitors,” “deserters” and “rats.”;already took a step towards the 


He conceded that they were out-| 


“main stream,” the atmosphere 


Union of Electtical Workers, In- : 
a 3 spoken progressives who had been; was not conducive to a frank ex- 


ternational 
chinists and several other unions, 


but got nowhere even on what 


they called a “minimum” basis. (° ba 
‘in the UE. 


The statement of policy again 
directs the officers to ‘explore’ 


unity possibilities, but the hope-| 


itrayers.” 


conclusion of the officers, elimi- | * 


lessness that seemed to be the 


nated almost all possibility for suc-' 
cess from those directives. 

THE CONVENTION _ drew. 
heavily on the=WJE’s’ glorious rec-' 
ord of 20 years during part of: 


which the union represented 600,- much in the tone set by Fitzgerald | gates 


000. workers as the largest in the’ 
field. But it was the smallest con-| 
vention since the early formative: 
days. Fewer than 200 accredited, 
delegates attended. There was’ 
hardly any representation from' 
several districts. 

Shortly before the 1955 con- 


veniton the strong farm equipment Over the distribution of an IUE) 


division, including all of the Har- 
vester membership, switched to 
the United Auto Workers Union. 
Since last year's convention, lead- 
ers and almost all members of 
Districts 4 (New York-New Jer- 
sey); 3 (Upper New York); 9 (Mich- 
igan and Indiana} and substantial 
parts of 7 and 8 (midwest), switch- 
ed to either the IUE or the IAM. 
There was unconcealed fear ex- 


‘the convention the 


Association of Ma-!>l™ ipa 
‘builders of the UE since its ear-|change of opinion on a “realistic 


liest days and were the “most red- 
baited” when they were leaders 

But x aga their re- 
fusal to wait longer for a general 
‘unification, ceed them into “be- 


WHEN the leaders ‘put before 
| draft pro- 
gram a day-long discussion ‘on 
the unity section took the form 
mainly of attacks on the “deserters” 


and Julius Emspak,  secretarvy- 
treasurer of the UE. The only dif- 
ference in the discussion was be- 
tween those who used harsh Jan- 
guage and those who were more 
moderate in attacks upon those 
who departed. 

Some were especially angry 


leaflet addressed to the delegates 
which began “this is the last UE 
convention” and the union is 
“rapidly falling apart.” In contrast 
to past IUE leaflets, there was no 
redbaiting this time and the dele- 
gates were ed of democracy 
and local autonomy and asked to 
choose the IUE because it is the 
largest organization in the field 
scot ‘is the dominant factor in the 


gates|big chains. 


the main 
of 


Pa -* 


bor 


one 


enterin 
by 


of 
the 


Much of the discussion was aim- 


ed at those claims with speakers 


: pe inst|often concluding that no unity is 
| possible unless at 
joining w iciples the UE set as conditions 


the basic six prin- 


THB. POLICY . STATEMENT. 


‘unification program. 

| A week earlier the IVE held its 
‘convention in St. Louis. Prior to 
that meeting, the UE was request- 
ed by Carey to send president Fitz- 
gerald to address the IUE meet- 
ing in exchange for an address by 
Carey before the UE’s delegates. 
Fitzgerald was unable to attend, 
and James Matles, director of. or- 
| ganization, was sent. Carey refus- 
ed to let Matles address his dele- 
and that ended the exchange 


‘idea. 
* 
AS FAR AS THE members and 
lower leaders are concerned, they 


(Continued on Page 12) 


EUGENE DENNIS 
RESUMES DUTIES 


AFTER ILLNESS 


The National Board of the Com- 
munist Party announced Monday 
that Eugene Dennis, who has been 
on a partial leave of absence since 
the end of June, resumed his duties 
as general secretary on Sept. 10. 
Dennis presided at the recent four- 
day session of the National Com- 
mittee, which discussed and adopt- 
ed the draft resolution as a basis 
for. the pre-convention discussion. 


| 


he has an 
tery.» inguffieiency, '\a «| 


wi 
'ocals of 1,660,000, Reuther sped 
them on their way with these' with us on all 


ther, he should 


_C. E. Wilson who also likes dogs,’ 
be sent back to General Motors 
and that the government be given 


first of its kind i 


‘major political promises of Presi- 
ldent Eisenhower from back in 


: giant auditorium up to the dozen 


Dennis’ leave of it was| with 
stated, was made cman: Rhee 


nary arr 


As the delegates left to return ing 
to 1,500 local unions in 36 states, “arly about the role of Gov. Shivers 
ith a union membership in these!of Texas. While Gov. Clements of 
‘Tennessee may not see eye to eye 


words: 


the last two weeks, particu- 


uestions, said Réu- 
given the credit 


“I propose a different kind of!for using troops to help carry out 


’ 
’ 


given a long overdue rest of Gettys-) 


'bnurg; that Tricky Dick be sent. 


back to his dog Checkers; that! 


: 


: 


back to the American people.” | 

This historic conference, the 
UAW history on| 
such a scale left political observ-| 
ers gasping with its down-to-pre- 
cinct-level type of concentration. | 

Each delegate was given a kit. | 
One pamphlet presented 19 of the’ 


: 
’ 


1952 and then put under scrutiny, 
theh political performances. 

Reuther, keynoting the confer- | 
ence, ran a playback of Eisenhow- 
er speaking, making a promise 
during the 1952 elections. Then’ 
Reuther had picture slides, spell- 
ing out Eisenhower's political per- 
formance, -thrown onto a screen. 

* 

IT WAS like a UAW conven- 
tion to see close to 3,000 of the) 
audience in long snake-like lines 
weaving their way around the 


voting stations, where they re- 
ceived a ballot. The ballot allow- 
ed them to vote for either the 
Stevenson-Kefauyer ticket, the 
Eisenhower - Nixon ticket, or no 
ticket. The ballots were counted 


in full. view of the audience by a 


election committee of the dele- 


EISENHOWER'S :  webord: on 


which develeped in 1948, thie lo civik rights} ' : * tori the: darmets, 


’ 


| giveaway. I suggest that Ike beithe U.S. Supreme Court’s deci- 


sion to desegregate scools. 

He said that Eisenhower, by his 
silence on what is happening in 
some Southern states, approves a 


weak plank on civil rights, where- 
as Stevenson can beb pressured in- 


to a stronger one. He said that 
neither party met the issue at its 
national convention. Many issues, 
he said, the Dixiecrats are in bed 
with the most reactionary Repub- 
licans, éiting as example the Tide- 
-_ Oil steal and the natural gas 
ill. 

He said that the majority of Re- 
publicans backed up by some 
Dixiecrats voted against price sup- 
ports for farmers despite four years 
of declining farm prices. 

On the Taft-Hartley law, he 
said, that Eisenhower had prom- 
ised amendments but that, instead, 
the employers have been given 
wide scope for anti-union activi- 
ties and millions of workers have 
been denied union protection, 
while the NLRB is packed with 
vicious foes of labor. 

Hitting at income tax laws as 
they effect the people, Reuther 
said, “big stockholders, not wa 
workers got the tax breaks.” He 


(Continued on Page 5) . 
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ROCKEFELLER, ALDRICH AND THOMAS E. | 


Dewey's Doing Well in Brownell’s Old Firm 
By ART SHIELDS | | 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER must have had a bad night when the Republicans lost Maine. For the billionaire oil and 


banking family isthe chief power behind the GOP a And the revolt of the depressed textile workers of Maine casts a 
shadow on Eisenhower's prospects this year. The Rockefellers don’t have the GOP to themselves, of course. The world’s richest 


oil family has to share its control with the duPonts and other Ca a ee 
anti-labor tycoons. But the Rockefellers have the Number 
One spots in the Cadillac Cabinet.and the Republican Party 


Cesbvenadaed yon os gga hor 2 A the needed millions. He also directs 
agents todva. And one of the chief| much of the political policy as well. 
: oF these a sents ts former Governor Hall, incidentally, is as anti-labor 
Thomas P Dewey of New York.|*5 the Rockefellers could wish, And 

Dewey has been a Rockefeller) ist. #8 devoted to the oil trusts as 
protege many years. His policies 'well, The files of the ¢ ongressional 
wikis alata tackalelles policies. | Record tells the story. For Hall ask- 
His finances had an oily smell too. she =n >a por sr c Sm Net 
For John D.’s brother in law, Win- ir ngs ‘ a. Genninap 
pot liar, Re rome Mpc, ran hag from New Yorks . Nassau 


og lip rie | “| man 
campaign treasurer in every Dewe County, And he voted enthusiasti- 


sr an Pip gong AN cally for the tidelands oil steal, 
eg we This steal gave the nation’s off- 


asl Chase National Bank tor 20 shore oil fields to Texas and other 

EE Say ee ae oil states. And the trusts got them 
enhower-Nixon a. For ” next. rn 

teammates are-in the Cadillac Cabi- mare : 

net and the White House and in the Secon an old matle tt that “ 

driver’s seat of the Republican Na-| "9 P8* sh anytime cagnat 

nea) Cimnmiiinels Sndiats And this saying applies doubly to 

Win't) meine thin Mies tee 'Deweys machine. For Deweys 

P ' paymaster is a hard-headed fellow, | 

who gets his money's worth out of| 

every dollar, | 

Winthrop Aldrich, the paymaster, 

was a sophisticated politician as 

well as the world’s biggest banker, 

when he picked up Dewey. He 

pent much of his youth in Re- 

publican club houses, His father- 

sen. Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Is- 

land—was the boss of the U.S. Sen-| swung big domestic and interna 

ste. And the old man trained his tional deals for his in-laws again 


on to handle politics as well as fi-/ and again. y 
nance. Dewey's patron—Winthrop Ald- 


Papa Aldrich was an utterly | rich—is now American Ambassador 
evnical fellow. He rose by bribery,' t? Great Britain. His appointment 
said Lincoln Steffens. the famous! by Eisenhower was a defeat for the 
journalist, in his study of “Rhode! Morgan banking group, which con- 
Island ~—a State for Sale.” which| trolled the London post during the 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan} Truman regime. But it was highly 
Magazine 51 years ago. ‘important to the oil trusts, For 

Aldrich bribed voters in his rise) Aldrich is credited with a share 
from Alderman to Senator. He/in the American oil victory in Iran 
bribed Councilmen, when he grab-} in 1953. This victory gave the 
‘bed street car franchises anc rl (gga . 40 2 — 

rE ‘came a multi-millionaire. And the|/rans petroleum riches after. the 

RL mont pgp on tcone a: Me big trusts bribed Aldrich in turn | counter revolution against Premier 

foreign policy adviser when he ran when he became the boss of the) ee The British orig- 
against President Roosevelt in U.S. Senate. seine As  inally agen Parcnae. 

1944: | PAPA ALDRICH'S biggest deal; Aldrich’s absence in London has 

; was in marriage, however. He mar-) not lessened his influence ip Wash- 


. —— ' | 
a Pisa gpm Prin ried his daughter to John D. Rock-| ington. He’s still John D.’s brother- ; 
efeller, Jr., the heir to the world’s| in-law. And still one of the richest DEWEY |. Dewey also won a $150,000 fee 


Ge hiss kr bes aie aaa biggest fortune, 29 yeaks ago. The| men in Wall Street. And transat- _ tas chief American counsel for the 
in 1948: old practice of weddin princesses | lantic hones and transocean planes Chiang Kai-shek as much as this government of Turkey. But the fee 

JIM ‘“HACERTY the Whit 4 lo princes was repeated in a mod-| keep 1im in personal touch with pair, and he hates People’s China,' cost Dewey something. For Dewey 
eR cea 5 ‘ease wasion setting. For industrial and po-| GOP leaders like Dewey. where the lamps are no longer) had to register with the State De- 
Tentials Seas acme Per ‘litical power were now united in} There is gossip that Dewey filled with Rockefeller oil. partment as a foreign agent. And— 
“ti fos | ry m “\the most mtimate fashion. may become the new Secretary of He even urges the use of sabo- Banker Aldrich’s protege is now 

LEONARD WOOD HALL. # The Aldrich alliance was very State if Eisenhower wins and Dul-|tage against the Soviet Union.|a registered foreign agent of the 
pts a he Macaalt bons useful to the Rockefeller clan. And les fades out. The change may not) You'll find this advocacy of force) anti-democratic Turkish govern- 
‘onal -C = eae a-| young Winthrop (now 71) was not’ mean much, however. For Dewey | and violence in a speech he de-| ment, where strikers are arrested 
mg ommiuttee, was handpicked | the least asset the family won, For has the same foreign policy ideas. livered before the New York) wholesale. 

y Dewey. Hall is the GOP’s | Winthrop Aldrich combines knowl-| as the Dulles brothers (John Fos-|County Lawyers Assocation on! This will be something to ex- 
money-getter and skipper. For Hall | edge of law and finance with ter, the cabinet member, and Al-| Dec. 14, 1950. plain if Dewey runs for office 
not only taps the tycoons’ tills for|litical experience. And he lisa lan the CIA chief). Dewey loves) DEWEY is now getting richer as' again. 


WORLD OF LABOR 


’ New Times Call for a Fresh Outlook 


Fees 


U, S, Oil Trust Workers in Figi Islands 


[the senior partner of an old Wall 
Street law firm at 31 Nassau St, 
The name became Dewey, Ballan- 
‘tine, Bishby, Palmer & Wood 
‘when he joined it last year. And it 
‘happens that this is the same firm 
‘that Dewey's teammate Brownell 
served when ‘he first entered law 
| practice, : 

This was originally a Morgan 
law firm. But the rising Rocke- 
fellers moved in. And one of 
| Dewey’s partners—Francis A, Good- 
hue, Jr.—is very close to Aldrich. 
For his father is a director of the 
‘Chase (now the Chase-Manhattan) 
National Bank. 

Dewey was hired for his political 
influence as well as his legal skill. 
‘And he recently represented his 
firm in a big Schenley whisky tax 
‘in the Federal Court in Pittsburgh. 


WINTHROP ALDRIDGE 


———— 


for the shorter work week or 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE Daily Worker is 

taken to task in a letter, sign- 

by “Arthur,” in its Sept. 13 

isue because of the Cad. 

line “Meany Calls for Peace 

and: Rising Living Standards” 

which appeared in the Labor 

Day, Sept. 3 issve. It was over 

a story on 

Meany’s Labor 

Day statement 

in. which one 


paragraph 
quoted Risa es 


destroying overnight everything 
we have struggled to build for 
centuries.” 


Truer words were never said. 
In our column last Sunday we 
noted, however, that his para- 
graph was in sharp contfadiction 
to the bulk of what Meany had 
said on foreign affairs in the 
statement in which he repeated 
his well-known war-inciting hos- 
tility towards the USSR and said 
nothing of negotiations and co- 
existence as the way to peace. 

We also suggested that the 
peace paragraph was apparently 
put in to please the growing body 
of the labor leaders in the AFL- 


CIO, who are moving towards a 


co-existence position and differ 


a ) 
“ARTHUR” finds fault with 


’ the ‘Sept. 3 ‘news story because 
the headline was on the positive 


content of Meany’s statement. He 


oe itakes “too miuch* iat fade 


i oe 
‘en and!) is» “uncriti¢al,” of» of 


Meany. 

It would have been better had 
the writer of the story noted that 
while talking for peace, Meany 
also continues to harp on his old 
war tune. 


But I see nothing wrong with 
the headline and the. introduc- 
tion to the story. I only wish that 
the millions of members of the 
AFL-CIO would see the quoted 

ragraph and accept it as AFL- 

IO policy at “face value” if you 
please. That in itself would re- 
act as tremendous pressure on 
the AFL-CIO leadershi 
ing good that paragraph and not 
negating it with a score of con- 
tradictory paragraphs. 

No less can be said of some 
of the fine things President Eis- 
enhower said at Geneva -and 
after. The very fact that the peo- 
ple of America and the world 
took much of what he said ‘seri- 
ously gp — a treme 
impetus, to : the’ 
what we’ ‘call >the! “( 


ss 5 


for mak- © 


it} 
© km. 


Spirit” and served to hold him to 
that spirit to some extent. 
* 


WE SHOULD not underesti- 
mate the value of a “good” 
statement by those whose inten- 
tions we may question, especi- 
ally if their base is in the labor 
movement. I believe that one of 
the most seriaus weaknesses 
among progressives is that they 
still ignore the many “conces- 
sions” in word and deed, we 


‘often get from labor leaders. In- 


stead of welcoming them and en- 
couraging the workers to press on 
for more such positive program 
and action. | | 
Certainly there is no one in 
this country who has written as 
much criticism of Meany on-some 
subjects, as I have. But I will 
not hesitate to welcome anything 
that comes from Meaniy, as 
often have when he spoke for 


labor unity, denounced the rac- 


oo 


Hlists, stressed *the ‘need for more’: 


told off Stevenson months ago 
when the latter thought he could 
duck the civil rights issue. 

But Meany is hardly the “left 
wing of the AFL-CIO, There 
are people, notably the group 
around Walter Reuther who have 
developed a far more advanced 


program running across ALL is- 


sues. Only those who are blind . 


can fail to see the distinct quali- 
tative content this group has 
brought into the merged labor 
movement and the encourage- 
ment it has given toward a con- 


siderable résurgeance of activity. 


and progress among. the work- 


ers. 
* 


IF, AS “Arthur” writes, it was_ 


wrong to give prominence to a 


pro-peace. paragraph in Meany’s. . 


statement, then 
havea tho 
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In March to Socialism 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


Success in two revolutions were recorded by the Eighth National Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Chairman Mao Tse-tung put it this. way in his brief opening 
- speech to the congress: “In the 11 years since the Seventh Congress we have, in this great 


country with its vast territory, huge Saas 


tion and complex conditions, «3 = 
completed the bourgeois demo- =| = 4ae'"= 
cratic revolution and we have also oF 
gained a decisive victory in the {oF 


socialist revolution.” 


The revolution against feudalism “ae 
and for Chinese independence and Say ° 4 
unity was the bourgeois democratic Bae 


revolution. The beginning of the} 


gradua! transition from capitalism 
to socialism is the socialist revolu- 
tion. The decisive achievement in 
this second revolution came with 
the spread of cooperatives in agri- 
culture which now includes 110 
million peasant households and also 


the joining of capitalist business ™ | ius 
with the state in a partnership aim- 3335 


ed at full state ownership eventu- 


ally. 
” 


THE major political report to} 


the congress was made by Liu&S 


Shao-chin. He outlined the basic 
characteristics of China’s transition 
to socialism as follows: 


“First, our country is industrially 


backward. In order to build a so-} 


cialist society, we must develop| 
socialist industry, above all heavy | 
industry, so as to transform China| 


haha adopted a policy of redemp- 


MAO 


a peaceful means of transition, we! 


tion by steps, in the nationaliza- 
tion of means of production pri-! 
vately owned by the bourgeosie.”| 
This redemption includes sharing} 


the democratic and Communist 
parties will be necessary and Liu 
said to overcome shortcomings 
and mistakes more vigorous criti- 
cism within the CP was necessary 
as well “supervision and criticism 
by members of all democratic par- 
ties, and by democrats without 
party affiliations.” 

* 

LIU’S REPORT placed great 
stress on the citizen's civil rights 
and that in the struggle against 
counter-revolution there must be 
“strict. observance of the law.” 
Furthermore, in this struggle the 
Chinese Communist leaders called 
“for a policy of leniency.” - 

The political report said that the 
death penalty had been applied 
only in extreme cases and _ called 
for a gradual process “of com- 
meheny abolishing the death pen- 
aes 

Noting the favorable internation- 
al situation for building socialism 
in China, Liu said “the world sit- 
uation is bound for a relaxation of 
tension and lasting world peace is 
beginning to be a possibility.” 

He added: “The success of the 
Asian and African Conference at 


from a backward agricultural coun-/ profits with the capitalists (one-| Bandung, and the new develop- 
try into an -advanced industrial/fourth) or paying them a fixed in-| ments in the national independ- 


; 
; 


country. This, however takes con- 
siderable time. | 
“Second, in our country the allies| 


terest (five percent). 
* 
THE REPORT on the five year! 


ence movements of many Asian 
and African countries, especially 
the world-shaking event—the na- 


of the working class consist not' plan was made by Chou En-lai, | tionalization of the Suez Canal 
only of the peasantry and urban! China’s premier and foreign minis- | Company by Egypt — prove that 


petty bourgeoisie, but also the na-| 
tional bourgeoisie. For this reason, | 
in order to transform our old scala 
omy, we must use peaceful means 


of transformation not only in the|cludes in 1962. Based on progress C0existence to all countr 


ter. China’s first five year ~plan’ 
started in 1953 and is due for com-' 
pletion next year. The second five 
year plan starts in 1958 and con- 


the movement: for national inde- 
pendence has become a formidable 
world force.” 

While stretching out a hand of 
ies, includ- 


case of agriculture and handicrafts,! already attained, Chou said that/™8 the United States, the eighth 
but also in the case of capitalist in-/the goal of 90.3 percent increase | Congress of the Chinese CP noted 
dustry and commerce. This needs| jin industrial production would be|that the unshakable friendship of 
to be done step by step; this too attained and surpassed. China and the Soviet Union was 


ime.” | Se . _|the basis for China’s foreign policy. 
needs time. | The goal in railroad construction’ ‘;"“ basis for © s foreign policy 


: 
. a ca 
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SOVIET PREMIER Bulganin 
said he favored a meeting of 
Britain; France, the U. S. and 
USSR together with Egypt and 
India to consider a settlement of 
the Suez crisis. Meanwhile the 
Dulles “Users Association” plan 
for taking over the Suez Canal 
faced rough sledding even at the 
London conference to which 
Dulles invited only supporters 
| of his scheme. The Scandinavian 
nations urged submitting the 
- Suez dispute to the United Na- 


tions. 
¥* 


IN THE Suez Canal traffic 
moved normally, thus confound- 
ing the hopes of the Western 
powers that they could sabotage 
free navigation in the canal by 
withdrawing their pilots. In 
addition to the Egyptian pilots 
Soviet and Yugoslavs arrived to 
help the navigation. Meanwhile 
Dulles was ready to spend a half 
billion dollars to organize a boy- 
cott of the canal. 

+ 


rica, now a British colony, will 
become a member of the British 
Commonwealth March 6,  gov- 
erning its own national affairs, 
The West African colony will 
change.its name to Chana. 

* 

HUNGARIAN WRITERS who 
had been reprimanded last year 
by the Communist Party for al- 
leged “right-wing . deviations” 
when they urged greater artistic 
freedom, were exonerated on the 
occasion of a Hungarian writers 
congress. The secretary of the 
Writers Union said the writers 
“were right and justified in many 
ways. 


¥ 
SOVIET COMMUNIST Party 
secretary Nikita Krushchev vis- 
ited Yugoslavia for talks with 
President Tito. The Soviet leader 
arrived in reply to an invitation 
from Tito and, negotiations are 
expected on _ political, diplo- 
matic and economic questions. 

* 


Discussing agricultural changes’ Anastas Mikoyan headed a delega- 


under the first five year plan— 


tion from the Soviet Communists 


PRAVDA, THE Soviet Com- 


oviets for Suez Parl 
® Traffic Nermal in Canal 


THE GOLD COAST of Af-. 


he ie t. 
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ing the efforts to unify the Left- 
wing and Right-wing Socialists 
of Italy. 


* 

THE EMBARGO on East- 
West trade is outdated, Prof. 
Willard Thorp told a House 
Ways and Means subcommittee. 
Thorp was a State Department 


official in 1946. : 
* 


IN SWEDEN the Social Dem- 
ocrats maintained their leading 
_ position following national elec- 
tions while the Communists in- 
creased their representation in 
parliament from five to six seats. 
The Social Democrats lost some- 
what as did their allies of the 
Agrarian Party. But together 
they had a majority of the seats. 
* 


SWISS NEWSPAPERS pro- 
tested against terms of an atomic 
development agreement signed 
with the United States. The 
papers charged -that a_ secret 
protocol of the agreement pro- 
vides for security’ arrangements 
which infringe on Swiss sover- 


eignty. 


ELIZABETH LAWSON 
UNDERGOES KNIFE . 


Elizabeth Lawson, historian, was 
operated on Monday and is re- 
ported in “fair” condition. She is 
in Unity Hospital, 1545 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn. Her physician has 
said she needs blood transfusions. 
Those who wish to be donors 
should telephone the hospital 
(PResident 4-5700) to make. ar- 
rangements. Cards and letters of 
greeting can be sent to Miss Law- 
son, eare of the hospital. 


49,000 More in IUE 
New locals representing more 
than 49,000 workers have joined 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers in the past two 


> 


years, the delegates to the IUE's 
St. Louis convention were told. 
These members were included in 
362 new collective = 
groups brought into the IVE fo 

during the period. The union 


now has 410,000 members in 
452 locals in 35 states. Two 
years ago there were 361 locals 
in 28 states. 


Liu described how the great peas-/2.500 miles—will be surpassed this. 
ant reform under which the feudal) year, full year ahead of sche- | 
Jandlord’s land was distributed dule. ; | 


among the peasants paved the way | 


for the socialist transformation in By the end of the second plan, 
: : 1962, China e 
agriculture. The landlords were) 962, China expects to produce) 


eo : -*) | approximately 70 percent of all the 
a = ee oo ,tich! machinery and equipment needed 
ms eee Le ee | for economic construction. 
sons. On the contrary, they faa — var — ro sa pien 
; he , ..-|military and administrative ex- 
ee ee ee Pre Bar| Benses are slated for a sharp re- 
after distribution of the land China| Ucn ag ° rng we A 
was still faced with an acute prob-| wae. pti ae thot sag rd 
lem—each peasant had only a tiny) 5.9). * Chin cs peck M | 
tse bet As Lid et tae d,s + THE RIGHTS of twelve Negro children, and the Con- 
easants remained poor “owing to| “74 against any one - sided! stitution of the United States’ which resumably protected | could not see the legal right of a 
a Se ok Ons ; nal “i ‘stress which would deny the im-| ; age . a... |SChool board to eject students that 
neo = that Pena s Tura’ cis/portance of light and consumer| them, had no defenders this week in Clay and Sturgis, Ky. |}aye already been enrolled. It 
} a ‘ tne = Th, ee ge wae ‘goods industries. lay’s mayor, Herman Zamora ie Wa ae would seem, observers point put, 
“ ‘ah “s . us, the average . Clark, reassembled the mob that! groes out. The peace which the that the admission of the 12: Negro 
aor 2 rf nace amounts' IN THE MAIN report Liu was dispersed by the Kentucky nan et CxS . children amounted to the adoption 
It b ee Shao-chi stressed the need of con-| N ational Guard—this ume for ais Th are Ni : ae oe o] of a policy, 
ecame clear that to improve *. ; China’s 1k; : | legal” assault on law which the!which eight Negro 1igh schoo 
tinuing Chinas multi-party system mob had sought to nullify through students had been attending the FOLLOWING quickly in ie 
open violence. Sturgis High School with most of’ wake of the Clay events, Rep. 
| But the legalism of the Clay the enrolled white students. ‘James C, Davis (D-Ga.) ger 
sub- 


_ their fot they would have to take, *” 
the path of agricultural coopera-|*Y™ though the stave powers Was 
tion. But in building the coopera-|"OW rm herein the dictatorship of 
tives, especially the fully socialist grote — "Ti. cod “th school board’s hasty decision to} In both Clay. and Sturgis the earing of a Congressional 
type, where ownership by the co- f tee wt gatess |, 1k 2 é \ at, adopt a policy against immediate} Negro children had been properly} committee to investigate Washing- 
ceies prevails, Liu said the ia now = a hat IGYy : ot integration was, itself, brought/admitted and enrolled and had .at-'ton’s integration program. Davis, a 
ey to success lay in two policies: | term sg ake 1) b ‘ih _ «we about by mob. pressure. Mayor tended classes before the new/}hard-bitten racist; conducted a 
one the voluntary principle, second prbeends ve rol) + we a “| Clark, a millionaire oilman, in or-| gimmick of” cane was adopted oY similar investigation last year of 
mutual benefit. As a result.of these, oar scaeel pe id " - d sone? der to snatch the victory from four|the school boards. The gimmick; the Washington fire department. 
there are today 110 million peasant = IC Be teat 7 Chir a oe ‘Negro children, which had been|was offered by Kentucky's Attor-|[Ip those hearings Davis and his 
households in one million produ- ‘ aad sig th , me a] wes won under the protection. of the|/ney General J. M. Ferguson, who} fellow-Dixiecrat 
cers cooperatives. cratic partes is the navona’ Dour! national guardsmen, organized a}advised that local school. boards 
keep - the - kids - home movement.|that they must adopt a policy be- 
And although the school board has|fore Negroes could be enrolled. 
insisted before that integration was| Then, “with all deliberate speed,” 


* geoisie, the upper strata of the pet- 
SOCIALIST TRANSFORMA- isie and intellectuals of 
law and had to’ be followed, it}both boards adopted a policy NOT) the 
beat a retreat before the subver-|to integrate. 


-bourgeoisie 
TION of industry took two paths. * i a eo After the completion 
sive pressures of the Mayor's mob.| James A. Crumlin, of Louisville, 


First, the property of bureaucra-)0f socialist transformation, mem- 
tic capitalists. who betrayed to bers of ‘the’ national bourgeoisie 
country to Japan and other foreign and the upper strata of the petty 

THUS PEACE without law,|attorney for the National Associa- 
— or justice was brought to!tion for the Advancement of Col- 
‘Clay. White children were back in a People, said he will sue in 


munsit Party newspaper, has 
published an extended report of 
a speech by Italian.C. P. leader 
Palmiro Togliatti, strongly back- 


to the congress and he hailed the 
rise of China as a great world pow- 
er whose influence in world affairs 
was bound to grow ever greater. 


Millionaire Oilman Directs — 
Expulsion of Negro Students 


— 
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interests were nationalized.  Sec- bourgeoisie will become a section 
ond, the national bourgeoisie co- of socialist workers, and the dem- 

operated with the new govern- ocratic parties will become parties 

anent and gradually established a of this section of workers. Since en 
partnership with the ‘state. “This|Survivals of bourgeois ideology/the “white” school, and N court on behalf of the): 

transformation consists .of two! Will long linger in ‘the Santas of| returned to commuting 11 miles tojejected children. Crumlin said he! 

steps,” Liu said: “The first is to|this part of workers, there will be|a Rosenwald “Negro” school, It) —— : een 
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te ee and an end to poverty and oppres- 


profound change on the world 


_ ened with high hope that the world 


FOREWORD 


We open our pre-convention dis- 
cussion against the background of 


scene and many favorable develop- 
ments at home. 
The pulse of our people is quick- 


is entering an era that can bring 
lasting peace, freedom and equality 


sion. 

This hope is rooted in reality. 
Out of World War II and the peo- 
ple's strivings of the postwar per- 
iod have come great tranformations, 
and more are in the making. 

The defeat of fascism, to which 
our own country contributed, open- 
ed the way to the liberation of hun- 
dreds of millions. The le of 
China, whose land had for so long 

the prey of foreign exploit-/ 
ers, and the countries of Eastern 
Europe took the path of socialism, 
along which the Soviet Union had | 
blazed the trail. Socialism emerged | 


as a world system embracing a/ 
third of mankind—a system which 


"based its relations with the capi-| 


talist states on the perspective of| 
peaceful economic competition and | 
coexistence. | 

Nearly another third of mankind, | 
in former colonial lands such as 
ndia and Indonesia, won their. 
freedom trom imperialism. Increas-| 
ingly they pursued a course of neu-| 
trality and non-alignment in the} 
cold war. They joined with other) 
Asian and African. nations at the 


historic Bandung Conference and} 


endorsed the principles of peace-| 
ful coexistence and national inde- 
pendence for all peoples and states. 


A new world situation and a new) 
relationship of forces have come in-| 
to being. American is part of this! 
vast process of change. A gigantic! 
united labor movement has been 
born, a tower of growing strength 
in the whole democratic struggle.. 
The Negro people are on the 
march as they have not been since 
Reconstruction days. Together with 
many white citizens they are writ-| 
ing new imperishable pages in the, 
history of the fight for American' 
freedom. Atomic energy and new) 
technological developments are re-' 
vealing unprecedented possibilities | 
of peace, progress eid a life of 


abundance for all. | 


The American people stand on. 
the threshold of great democratic, 


A LETTER ON THE 


To all Members of the Communist Party 
Dear Comrades: 

On Lincoln's Birthday 1957 our Party will 
hold its National Convention. The National Com. 
mittee in accordance with its responsibilities to 
the Party presents this Draft Resolution to serve 
as a basis for the pre-convention discussion. 


In presenting this resolution, we feel that it 
indicates a sound approach for our Party towards 
overcoming its present isolation and strengthen- 
ing its ties with the American working class and 
people; towards advancing the struggle for civil 
rights and security, and the cause of democracy 
and peace. 

It should be borne in mind that this resolu- 
tion is a draft. Everything in it is subject to dis- 
cussion by the Party membership. Undoubtedly 
humerous amendments will result from the dis- 
cussion. Final action on thé resolution .can be 
taken only by the convention. 

The Resolution is the result of several weeks 
of work by the Resolution Committee. The Com- 
mittce had before it the numerous rich contribu- 
tions made by comrades in the preceding discus- 
sicn in the Central and District Discussion Bul. 
letins, in the letters to the Daily Worker, in resv- 
lutions from Party clubs and sections and. in 
Partv meetings from club to district levels. 

The successive drafts were discussed in gen- 
eral and in detail at two lengthy meetings of the 
National Committee, and the Draft Resolution 
represents the collective thinking of the National 
Committee. 

All members of the N.C. present voted for 
the resolution. Comrades Foster and Ben Davis 
voted “Yes” with qualifications. Each comrade 
will make known the nature of his qualifications 
shortly in the form of articles. 

This does not mean that there were no other 
differences in the Resolution Committee and in 
the National Committee. Minor differences were 
resolved in the give and take of discussion. Major 
differences on the Resolution as a whole, or on 
important sections of the resélution will be 
brought before the Party as follows: 

1. The National Committee has requested 
members of the N.C. to give their views in forth- 
coming issues of Political Affairs or in the Party 


Discussion Bulletin which will) be published every 


two weeks beginning Nov. 1. 

2. The N.C, will request certain of its mem- 
bers to write articles explaining how the posi- 
tion in the Resolution on various key questions 
was arrived at. 

3. The National Committee is making_ its 
members available to speak at membership meet- 
ings and meetings of Party committees at all 
Jevels throughout the country. 

The National Committee acknowledges the 
widespread criticism in the ranks of the Party, 
of our failure to participate adequately in the 
discussion in the past few months. There have 
been three meetings of the National Committee 
since the April session, The last two meetings 
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revolved around the preliminary drafts of this 
Resolution. The N.C. decided that the most fruit- 
ful way to bring the thinking of its members to 
the Party was through the publication of the 
Draft Resolution. and subsequent individual _ar- 
ticles and discussions at Party meetings. In doing 
this, the N.C. now recognizes that it had made 
inadequate preparations for participation in the 
general discussion in the interim. 

We are conscious of the fact that the Resolu- 
tion Kas certain weaknesses, It is over-long. It 
does not deal with the specific problems in the 
field of work among the youth, the farmers, in 
the women’s movements or in the field of cultural 
work, with the question of Social-Democracy, 
nor in sufficient detail with the situation and 
developments in the labor movement. Additional 
material on these questions, and particularly on 
the Negro question and the right of self-determi- 
nation, will be issued in the course of the dis- 
cussion. It does not deal adequately with the 
new questions in the field of economics arising 
from the new situation that we confront today. 
These questions require extended study of the 
facts and the National Committee is appointing 
a special commission to develop such studies. 

The discussion of the Resolution in the dis- 
tricts and lower organizations of the Party should 
be combined with a discussion of the concrete 
developments and trends among the masses in 
the states and counties, as well as. an examina- 
tion of the work of the respective Party organiza- 
tions. 

While the Resolution is reaching the Party 


»as promised in the middle of September, the for- 


mal pre-convention discussion will not open until 
Nov. 1 so as to enable all Party organizations to 
participate fully during the month of October 
in the national election campaign. 

This Resolution proposes far-reaching changes 
in Our program, practices and outlook. We be- 
lieve these changes are necessary if we are to 
meet the new situation that confronts us. We feel 
it will provide a focus for the discussion through 
which the membership will be able to make their 
views effective. We hope that this Resolution, 
shaped and amended as it will be by the mem- 


_ bership, by the clubs, counties, state.and na- 


tional organizations in the course of the discus- 
sion, will provide a basis for our Party to con- 
solidate its ranks, strengthen its mass work and 
open a new chapter in its record of service to 
the American working class and - people. 

Our pre-convention discussion will be unfold. 
ing against the background of important struggles 
ot the American people. It will be truly fruitful 
only if it strengthens our participation in these 
current struggles and draws renewed inspiration 
from them, The National Comimttee calls for an 
intensification of all mass activities of the Party 
as the discussion proceeds. 

Comradely yours, 
National Committee, 
EUGENE DENNIS, 
General Secretary. 


non-farm housing. starts have aver- 
aged well over a million.a year, 
Still another is the steady growth 
in consumer . credit, which now 
‘stands at a peak of over $36 bil- 
lion. ‘ 7 , 
For much of the postwar period, 
production was sparked chiefly by. 
expanding arms budgets. Since 
1954, however, a new upsurge has 
taken place, this time with no in- 
crease in military spending, but 
stimulated instead by tax rebates 
and giveaways; and by a huge 
credit inflation, The American 
economy today has taken on much 
of the aspect of a speculative 
peacetime boom, 
some respects of that of the 20s. 


, But the boom has by no means 
brought prosperity for all. The 
past several years have seen farm 
incomes falling by one-third be- 
tween 1947 and the middle of 
1956. The Department of Agri- 
culture reports that in terms of 
purchasing power the net income 
of farmers in 1955 was lower than 
in any year since 1940. 


The number of small and fam- 
ily-sized farms has declined while 
ithe biggest operators and corpora- 
'tion farms have grown. This agri- 
cultural depression is persistent 
and represents a heavy economic 
‘burden on the shoulders of the 
‘small marginal and family - size 
operators. The outbreak of a gen- 
leral economic crisis would have a 
‘catastrophic effect on the small 
farmers, for never in the nation’s 
‘history was the agricultural econ- 
‘omy so closely bound up with the 
‘industrial and financial life, and 
inever was it under such sharp 


‘pressure from monopoly. 


One-fifth of a nation suffers poy- 
erty in the midst of plenty; one 
family in five earns less than $2,- 
000 a year—that is,-less than $40 
a week. Among Negro families, 
ithe proportion is more than two 
in five. Ten million American chil- 
dren live in slums. The country 
thas a number of depressed areas 
suffering high unemployment. 
| During 1956 the cost of living, 
iwhich appeared to have reached a 
plateau, resumed its upward move- 
ment and is now at its highest 
point in history. 
| Despite record levels of employ- 
‘ment, the rise in production since 
1954 has brought no correspond- 
ing rise in employment. And the 
past months have witnessed a 
growth of unemployment in the 
auto and farm equipment indus- 
tries. With the further extension 
of automation, unemployment is 


- 


reminiscent in- 


likely to increase. : 

Nor has small business flourished 
in the recent period. In fact, bank- 
ruptcies of small business ventures 
have been on the fise. 

The chief beneficiaries of the 
becom have been the giant trusts 
and monopolies. The year 1956, 
says Fortune, was “very definitely 
the best year ever for big Dbusi- 
ness.” 

The monopolies ‘have continued 
to grow and to become ever more 
powerful, Today, the 500 largest 
industrial rations account for ‘ 
about half of all production and — 
employment. These giants~rake in. 
the lion’s share of the profits. -In 
‘the first quarter of 1956, profits 
per dollar of sales for the biggest ~ 
companies (thosé with assets of 
$100,000,000 or more) were. near- 
‘ly five times those of the smaller 
companies (with assets under 
$250,000). And under the Cadillac 


advance. In crossing this threshold. , ; 
“sand it can be crossed only by Geneva summit conference regis-,our people move forward toward drawn therefrom if we are to meas- 
‘the most determined and united|tered the possibility of ending the) realizing their aspirations. ure up to the great responsibilities 
struggle—there is lost ground to be cold war, sharply cutting arma- We Communists in the future as — —— ew party — me 

| Re j; ; wo rhod 
recovered as well as ground to be|ments and achieving peaceful co-|!™ the past will seek to contribute Pose rte c ri - 1 pe ‘aes 
won. There are new vistas of peace; | __- our utmost to the realization of; @ Period which wil be marked Dy 

’/ existence. 'these aspirations. As advocates of| big political and economic strug- 


of a successful struggie against pov- cps : 
erty and a aieteke ecattss “of Rampant McCarthyism has been socialism, we shall—in the course of 8!es on the home front. 


gress in housing, health and | checked and the deep. democratic ; the struggle against the trusts—help s 
education; of securing full citizen-| sentiments of the American peo-|the American working class |The Situation Today 


ship for the Negro people, undo-|nJe are reasserting themselves. P©°P le in their great majority come I 
jog the evils of McCarthyism and P g ‘to see that these aspirations can For a Prosperous America; for an 


tay Though Smith Act prosecutions 
Bastlandism, and achieving newicentinue and the McCarran Act, éi1cd only by a basic change in thet end, 12, Poverty: for & new program 
: : still threatens American liberties, ' : -hsieeh . OF socia vance 
’: économic system. This wil uire 
oa ae ipso to D oaegpr “asd arigg of A a age by on the ce Sion of the ion of} Production, total employment 
at Fea edat Par ieee gs Typ ys “i is pecoming increasingty profits for the few with a system and profits in 1956 are at boom 
ane erg am apesd yr. Poe paar aha ar. . lof production owned by the pence For the past decade, this 
Ree Save mowed Y Any great new advance today,| ple and operated for the use of all.;country has enjoyed a postwar 
the en however, inevitably encounters the) SE A aT we| period of relative prosperity. 
At that time the war in Korea | real enemy of peace, progress and | ommunists have been re-examin.|5ince 1947, despite temporary de- 
wy potent: The McCarran democracy—the _ sea monopolies ing our policies and our methods clines, industrial production has 
yf just . ‘akg 7 na vanes? pee leo ever more: of work and organization. This re-|<e0 by 42 percent. fe 
er . ee aft- y | Powe ul during these same Years. yoraisal is necessary because we,| Corporate profits before taxes 
vided. Jehor movemen These are the same corporations Jike other forward-lookin political) jum from $23.5 billion in 1946 
that in the thirties plunged Our forces in America, have begun to|to an annual rate of $43.6 billion Cabinet, with its giveaways: sod 
disaster in our history. The aided | our country and in the world today, mid-1956, employment reached a eee Tisha tg " Ke higke 
and abetted the rise of Hitler and; we need to study this new situa-| record level of 66% million. pape a taking p wc a 
the Axis and engaged in a profit tion, summoning the full meagure| Underlying this high level. of|* 7) Sia a 
orgy during World War II. They of our collective understanding as|the economy ‘is a high rate of in- 
be ye! ms 9. s4peneh eed be Marxists. We need to determine westment in fixed capital through. 
+k | e wer -|what it means as re oértain|out the postwar period, motivate gear ss 
nen of Wall ag the sible for the reactionary foreign | gheoretical eo ‘and past|by the need to replace obsolete and small Vronge 
of ees ake cold were policy whose symbol was the cold| policies and forms of organization,|and worn equipment, by the re-/*anglehold i 
eee ee we Wee They are the corporations that There is, however, a further|@iirements geale arms’ : 
|for millions of Americans, fouge compelling reason adds er 
ithe farmers and drive smal and. cy to this reappraisal. It lies in the’, 
jmedium size business to the wall.| fact that although we have made/i 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ernment, through its capacity to 
intervene and to “manage” the 
economy, can prevent any major 
disaster. 

But this theory rests on a most: 
shaky foundation. Thus, for the 
past six months, although indus- 
trial production has failed to rise,’ 
jriventories have mounted. Never- 
theless, in the face of this situa- 
tion, capital investment contimues' 
to expand. 


coexistence 
field of the 
ers. 

In the struggle around these is- 
sues ali nts are still in process 
of and will undoubted-}own interests 4 

tinue to do so for a consid-|tion of the 
{ministration which they dominate. 

The age of automation and the 
atom stands in glaring contradic- 
tion to widespread poverty, to in- 
adequate educational and health 
facilities, and to job inse- 

. 


rights of Negro work-} 
| : 
people generally can advance 


multiplied “voice of the labor! 
movement in the halls of Congress, 
within the political parties and: 


caine aaah ta ait tho toler 


ture. But 


-_ 


the peop! iy. 44 
This does not mean that a crisis! Organized labor _vargr 


developedito fulfill the promise of 
is around the Corner. In fact, there’ a comprehensive to com-' which automation and atomic en- 
mav well be an upturm in produc-*bat poverty, to improve social wel-| ergy 
tion prior to the onset of the next) fare, to aid the farmers and small! 
recession. But it _ a sayy tormaing emerson J this pro- pet eed 

xpansion Oo ital invest- i recognizing i course of su Zz 

ceo g very pie gg which’! bility to the nation in this age of/munists and other socialist-minded ; 
the high level of the eeonomy|atomic energy and automation. {Americans work effectively, the 
principally rests, is aggravating the! We Communists se and; working people of this country can_ 
imbalance between productive ca-| Support the forward leoking do-|achieve a fuller understanding of 
pacity and the market. The un-/mestic and legislative ls of! the need of a socialist economy as. 
derlying ing»bility of the economy | the labor movement and other dem-! the only basic answer to their prob- | 
is increased. and the factors mak-|Ocratic organizations for-economic lems. 
ing fer a cyclical economic. crisis 


continue to operate. The boom,| For Peaceful Co-Existence and an End 


nor age f dit inflation, 
with its growing credit on fo the Cold War 


only conceals the sharpening -con-| ) 
iradiction between the forces of| Having lived for a decade un-,Jess firmly than other peoples, re- 
fused to accept the prospect of 


oduction and the capitalist re-|der the threat of atomic war, the 
ations of production—a contradic-| American people, like peoples ev-|atomic annihilation. In 1952 the 
tion which can only be finally re-|erywhere, deeply desire to enjoy, elected Eisenhower on the stren 
solved in the peoples interest!in peace the great benefits whi of his pledge to stop the war in 
through the establishment of a/they rightfully demand of the|Korea; in 1954 they vetoed Nix-, 
socialist society. coming atomic age. jon's to use American troo 

The economy may be given new; ‘Today, they are becoming ever|in I hina; in 1955 they 
shots in the arm. There may be} more confident that this desire can ed the Dulles-Radford 
new rises in production, i gs realized. The prospect has/tions around Quemoy a 
if foreign trade is expa by| opened up of bringing the cold; 
such measures as the removal of/war to an end and ushering in a 
trade ‘barriers between our coun-jnew era of peaceful co-existence 
iry and the Socialist world. and competition of different social, 

systems 


There are also many new fea-; 
tures in the economy which have 


4 
. 


y 


voce: . 


sible because the Ame 

but instead, through their : 
: gles in 1953 and 1954, adminis- 
Soon after World War II, the;tered serious defeats to the Mc-| 
an important bearing on the fre- giant corporations which dominate; Carth ites and began the still in- | 
quency .anid’ depth of the cyclical| American political and economie|Complete process of restoring the 
crisis which we need to examine.|ife set about trying to extend! Bill of Rights. 

The Netional Committee pro-' their domination to the rest of the Now there has come into be- 
poses that a special commission, world. They caused our govern-jing a vast “zone of peace,” em- 
shall make a study of the totaljment to scrap FDRs : peeey oli bracing socialist and non-socialist 
economic eutleok in light of such] American - Soviet friendship andj 


new features. Big Three unity for 


But there is no foundation 
Wall Street imspired illusions 
permanent prosperity. 

In this day of automation and 
rapid technological change, labor) 7essive 
faces new and more acute : 
lems. Though — y is 
at a higher point“ a few years; ;, 
ap os ment has fallen‘ ministrations, the economic roya- 
oO ° ; i 
there is a 


spe of 
|i 


Among workers,| lists replaced these policies with 
growing sense of job| one of atom-bomb diplomacy, mil- 

; eelinary alliances, war bases, and ae 
tive intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries. 


conditions. In many 


runaway shop evil is reaching economy at 


merget|e 
in the 


Over the years Wall Street's 
-like, anti-American policy suf- 
one setback after another. 
became isolated, its 
dishonored. A 
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Matsu. | breeds this danger, as shown again 


in 
And Geneva was also made P| big trusts and corporations .given odious system of oppress 


rican peop | 
wx to M yis™,! But the danger of war has ah, 
rerably subsided. This is the 
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| their 
iF 


f y active leadership role 
being exercised by the Negro ur- 


‘ban population in general and the 
organized workers in particular; 


States to take further steps to re- 
duce tensions, te East-West| 
trade and exchange, halt the arms 
i suspend Sh and nite — 
support the colonial peop Ib the freedom 

in their demand for liberation. Bi + aig Se udken 
War is not inevitable, though the centers of the Deep South, the 
danger still exists. Imperialism region whose arian relations 
‘and institutions have historically 
the Suez crisis.’ Nor have the been the incubator of the — 
ion suf- 
up their aim of world domination. |fered by the Negro people, and c) 
ithe mounting anti - imperialist 

of the colored colonial 

| peep all over the world have 
had a profound ideological impact 
on the Negro freedom movement, 
its program and tactics, which in 


main 
feature of the present situation. 
This feature can be a powerful 
stimulant to the people's strug 
to unfold the new era of peaceful! * s, which | 
co-existence and end the cold war tu™ more and more identifies it- 
altogether. This struggle will also S¢lf with and contributes to the 
be accelerated, and the myth of ,°°lonial liberation movements. 


the “Soviet menace” further dis-| _ Note must be taken, not only of 
sipated, as our come .to the shift of the ceater of Negro 


understand freedom struggle to the South,‘ but 
in the South during 
years. ~ | 

pga wa 
trialization and urbaniza tion, the 


countries. It will also be helped by, 
the new initiative displayed in So-| 
improving rela- 


tions with other countries. This al- 


existence in labor and liberal ranks. | Workers 


| Influential 
‘Ichurch, Negro, 
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The immediate outlook is for 
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tional. basis of violating the: Con- 
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jority.of the Southern pop-| in 1954. 
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| £2 
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ie 


set 
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jconfronting the whole American 
i to win the battle 
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raha democracy. , rag : 

‘admission of error, open 

epee whe thie eer atie a tp | ed the Sood-gatee with ine “lop 
the Negro people's demand for full} Program. Eisenhower and 

freedom has generated a mood of} illac Cabinet took up where 

are actively at work sti ‘ , | pr | ’ 


. 
— iain 


aaa react ? 


up most backward prejudices, a 
inspiring acts of terrorism and mur- ie ape ie 
der, promoting racist ideas through !' 
‘the White Citizens Councils, at- ee tae for ogee 
te A ing Sheoag me nee directing it at Truman himself. '| Dixiecratism atism allies itself with Mc- 

the South, including lines, ete. The Dixiecrats. gim to| That the menace of pro-fascist Carthyism in the Eastland-McCar-| politic 
iaen: duupoatitiy teak vate push back the frontiers of progress "action has receded is due primari- eee jw oe 

the right to representation on alf/#8¢ wipe out the democratic gains|!y—in addition to the pressure of : = intimida 

levels won by the people in order to per-| World democratic opinion—to the. upreme Cour now 
aa  petuate their monopol of political great resurgence of tic ex- | Teview the Smi Act 
opportunity whi power in the South. In this npocennyete Be eo 
than two- years after the un-American effort they have found wera shape in 1988 and 1954. 


‘Ree -..._|cOmmon cause with the pro- reve bad 
Court decision; the disproportion McCarthyites outside the South. | high paint was the Joe-Must-Ge' listoric find as well as the vital : eS oe on. 


ee et? 
' . |mevement in Wisconsin. McCarthy. verdict . state sedition laws. 

2 eee Our Party must play its indis-; son became a political liability to/ Meanwhile, the big anti-lebor cor-| vanced by-labor and liberal 
and indignities which are the daily) Pensabie role in implementing a this Risenlwer Acieinbitietton ions are seeking to spread the! men in ths; curbing 
ON s wry: ge ’ fale, 2 — a Since 1954, this resurgence has| right-to-work” laws from 

imiting participa m nor- democracy w in- & : 
ask eae. Bee activity| cludes: taken on a multitude of forms. Out 
(admission jn restaurants, hotels, | ; | ‘Thus the defense of the Com- the Smith and McCarran Acts and 
etc.}—these are the bitter facts. of agai munists, whose Smith Act convic-|the like. Such a civil liberties 
life that cannot be ignored. Yaron Act- the'tions are now on aptesl in the! program would likewise undertake 
Outside the South, although the broad movements for the repeal or | Supreme Court or in lewer courts, to defend the Supreme Ceurt 
oppression of the Negro. does not| b) Helping to win universal suf-'revision of the McCarran-Walter| is an integral part of the defense against Dixiecrat-McCarthyite at- 
constitute a system of pumitively | frage for all in the South, without Immigration Act; the rising opposi-|of trade union rights. It is an im-| tacks, to combat state and local 
enforced Jimcrow law, there are) restrictions: tion to “loyalty” and “security”|tegral part of the struggle to err} infringements oi the Bill of Rights, 
no legislative safeguards to secure; ¢) Advancing the struggle for Pfogrems in industry and govern-| force the desegregation decision} and te -press for an end to the 
their rights as equal citizens. ‘Negro representation on all levels:ment; the American Association of}and break down the other barriers Smith Act prosecutions, for a new 
These conditions are marked by|of government: | University Professors defense of the!to full Negro equality, The defense: trial or freedom for Morton Sobeil, 
discrimination in emplo t, Heli Facil; | right of Communists to teach; the|of the Constitutional liberties of; freedom for all political prisoners, 
wages and working ccaiiciie, Se lab ee £0 _ nate Organ-| resolutions of many influential la-/Communists is inseparable from and ammesty for all political pris- 
| OFS Crive <0 organme the hor, liberal and progressive organi-|the whole movement to rout Mc-"oners who are now in jail. 


Jimcrow housing in slums, jin- 
all -.})unorganized in the South and to 
equalities in educational and social | I the: Nocth-Sauth wine di 


facilities and opportunities, denial |; ‘al: 3 

of political representation, police|"°MU*5 nem 

brutality and other indignities} ©) Organizing the rural poor. : : : 

which all emphasize that the strug-| f) Winnimg governmental meas- : Re he 
gle for Negro freedom is nation-/ ures to secure land and land tenure} i - ge gem m aa te os eas 

ide. for Negro sharecroppers, tenants} ~ we , 

The economic robbery, political! and an owners. gn The Path Ahead |. ae! fof the pores Se tal ag 
subjugation, social ostracism and} On this basis, an effective eed The principal obstacle to all ad- ware Be e tps w, OF peopie, 
frustrated cultural development of | tional action program for Negro|vances of the American people to-, £ : or te a. ' aa 
the Negro pegple constitute a spe-|equality could be worked out in day, as in the past is their tradition- — | ra 7 pt i 
cial system of oppression main-|the spirit of the slogan “Free : : | << . eS ee. 

italism.(’@3.” It tal.enemy: the Monopolies. Block- | y in actual struggle against the 
tained by monopoly capitalism.|’63.” It would seek Federal and}. ae eats he aR wre ec I phon 
This system continues to be more}state executive and legislative ac-} — He ; ma na 5 i a | | SOO TS HW one gers gh nti 
lucrative source of profit for Big; tion to guarantee the right to vote,|) Oday errand se Macequany— wey Dave Deen 
Business than the ’s multi-| equal job opportunities, securit of| nusiness — the giant trusts waich| seeking and giving one another 
billion investments im Latin Amer-| person’ a a to, through their control of the over-| im mutual support. The idea long cul- 
ica. The limited but important ted A ss, ag Bowe and ali, Wbelming majority of American Big tivated by monopoly propaganda 

democratic gains scored in the. forms of discrimination and ae rag ee prbpicseenis that. the mead OY cane — 
oppression of the Negro people. political of our country. Bia Bia allies are- contradictory has 
a. a aed epare now = curb os While Big Business las been in- ' | proved false. ) 
Dixiecrat filibusters through a suc-| creasing its domination of the eco-' Barrer ul eseeassete eseeeete | = Political cooperation based upon 
cessful fight to amend Senate Rule|momic system in the post-war Bagggagtette qeepecteteeeeetees «mutual economic interests and in- 
22 on the opening day of the new! Ye@"s, it is by no means inevitable PPYYTT CS eta ter-dependence between tabor and 
85th Congress.-It would organize! that it should continue having. its ‘the farmers has registered big gains 
Ito guarantee 2 general break-| tical i | se _, Jin the past period. In a number of 
through in Negro representation in i country. more. Cven thai in the heyday of states. such as North Dakota, lowa, 
local, state and national elections! farmers, Negro people, small busi-, 8e New Deal. | Oregon, South Dakota and Mon- 
)in 1957 and 1958. Our Party|nessmen and ofessi who suf-| The formation of an anti-monop-) tana, labor-farmer cooperation has 
pledges its dedicated support to, fer_ directly the exploitation ' oly coalition, led by labor, and the} been maturing rapidly. The main 
such a program. and depredation of Big Business| election of an anti-monopoly coali-' joint effort has been to defeat the 
Far the Defense of the Consiu-|compoue the overwhekning: majr-tion government which would effec: ght t¢wort lame menacing Jaber 
tion and the Bi m pe ti power of 5ij , 
er ar g bolkcoonr the past 1en|have the potential olitic ness is our main strategic aim in 
| if united in a great coalition, to! the period ahead. The accomplish- 


th A os : 
wel Sdihed waiidhe in: tas fant ¢ eat curb the power of Big Business far ment of this aim will signify a new) 


profound attachment to 

traditions remained basically intact pee Te 
throughout the storm and stress of f. sti oas Bees s, 
won aye period. However, this §i:2%%, (255 27 au, ; 
: to be tempered with the re- fi ei caee oT ee a aaa 
by reaction to the Constitution and (>% 4% 

-|the Bill of Rights is still to be re-'}2.4 

e3 paired and that powerful enemies 

of freedom—the Brownells and 
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formation 
coalition strong enough to cur 

the power of the monopolies by ef- 
fectively resisting their offensive 
and enacting measures: 

A) To establish the sovereignty 
of the nation over its most vital fa- 
cilities; | 

B) To limit the economic con- 
. centration and power of the trusts; 

‘C) To reduce their incredibly 
swollen share of the national 
wealth. 

Common action could realize, 
such demands already current in 
the labor and people's movements 
as: 
a) Return the scandalous “give- 
aways (Tidelands oil, etc.) to the 
government; 

b) hy? up the notorious loop- 
holes in 


e€ income and corporate 
tax structure through which the mo- 
nopolies and their magnates evade 
the major portion of their taxes; 
raise the capital gains tax and the’! 
income tax in the higher brackets; | 

c) Enforce the anti-trust laws so 
that instead of being merely a nui- 
sance to the trusts and a bonanza 
for the legal firms, they function, 
as_actual deterrents to monopoly | 
profiteering and concentration; . 

d) Expose and prohibit the func- 
tioning of Big Business lobbyists | 
in buying and dictative legislation} 
in Congress; 

e) Nationalize the atomic energy) 
industry, and all public utilities’ 
with full safeguards for the wages’ 
and conditions of the workers as: 
well as the right to organize and_| 


strike. 

The historic struggle .of the, 
American people for public power 
takes on wholly new dimensions to- 
day in the light of atomic energy. 
This vast new source of power was 
developed out of the public re- 
sources of the American people in 
wartime. It cannot be allowed to re- 
main a private domain of the trusts, 
subpect to their notorious greed 
and obstruction. The immense 
scope of this development, the in-| 
herent dangers, and the widespread 
economic effects all require that it 
be subjected to public control: 
through the nationalization of the) 
industry. In recent months the! 
AFL-CIO has been demanding the 
partial restoration of public contro] | 
ever the peacetime use of atomic’ 

wer. t 

Inevitably Labor, as the basic 
antagonist of Big Business in mod-| 
erm America, will prove to be the 
giant force around which all other 
anti-monopoly elements will gravi- 
tate and to which they will look 
for leadership. While such a per- 
spective is not consciously recog- 
nized in most sections of Labor's! 
leadership, nevertheless, there is 
aegge appreciation of this out- 

within its ranks, as well as 
among other sections of the people. 
Over the past years Labor has been 
paying an increasing role jn the 
ife of the nation. With the recent’ 
AFE-CIO merger it has placed it- 
self in a position to play a still 
. greater role. 
The struggle to curb the mo- 


lies eannot be. properly ‘de- 
selena’ unless the growing coali-' 
un also finds its way towards ar 
| political expression. In the 
course of the campaign to organize 
the mass production industries La- 
bor became increasingly aware of 
the fact that the defense of the 
interests of the workers and of their 

- ‘unions 
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binteaiiel ante Seenllide died to le-tes 
tribute millions of copies ofthe 


young 
Sena 


of an beet greg in a number of places (notably in 
Detroit) to organize its own con-|a new political home for itself 


‘tial repeal of the state “right to 


| ably continuing under the control fe 


ption 
to the actual 
of Labor’s 


records of Congressmen and |Party. For it demonstrates that La- 
-. |bor is not forever committed to the 
Most important, Labor is taking | Democratic Party and will eventu- 

ally in one way or another, build 


gressional district structure. If de-|its allies. | 
veloped more broadly, this would} But irrespective of these view- 
represent a qualitatively new for-/points, the’ struggle to build the 
ward step on the road of indepen-|people’s anti-monopoly coalition 
dent political action. and to achieve its effective inde- 
Labor, the Negro people, the — political expression must 
farmers and small business, as they carried forward. It must be 
confront the bi-partisan maneuver-|carried forward regardless of which 
ing with their most essential de-|major party controls the Adminis- 
mands, are giving more and more /|tration and Congress. 
thought to the problem of political; If it is to advance, this struggle 
realignment. This is taking the form | will also have to overcome a num- 
at present of a new re-grouping of ber of road blocks and bring about 
their forces to combat the most/|certain long overdue democratic re- 
reactionary elements, in certain |forms. These are necessary to cor- 
cases within the GOP, but especi-|rect abuses which have developed 


ally within the Democratic Party. |i our system of government 
In Michigan, Labor joined with 
liberal Democrats to oust the reac- 
tionary old guard from control of 
the Democratic state machine, In 
Texas, Labor joined with other 
popular forces, as well as conser- 
vatives, to break the grip of the! .alition would have as its central 
Shivers Dixiecrats on. the state aim the improvement of the con- 
Democratic Party.-In Louisiana, | jitions of the American peoule and 
Labor, in parallel action with the|the defense and extension of their 
Negro people and other democratic 'gemocratic rights. Its success in 
forces, helped secure the defeat .of| electing a people’s anti-monopoly 
the extreme Dixiecrats and the par-| government would open the .way 
* to a vast and iors nose expan- 
work” law. sion of democracy. Such a govern- 
It is out of such experiences, de-|ment could a the repressive 
veloping in the states, that the economic and political powers of 
heightened. consciousness of the|the monoplies and deprive them 
need for political realignment will | of the ability to promote violence 
grow. The situation varies greatly to frustrate the will of the people. 
from state to state. The poameny ‘Under such conditions, whenever 
of the labor and popular forces|the majority of the American peo- 


|gaining decisive influence in a|ple become convinced of the neces- 


number of key Democratic Party sity of a socialist reorganization of 
state organizations in the future, society, they would be able to ad- 


coupled with a growing collabora-, vance to their goal along peaceful 
tion of independent and liberal Re- land constitutional lines. 
publican political movements, may | 
determine the form in which a new | gle against fascism and the fascist 
anti-monopoly party emerges. For p ten. in the 30s, our Party has 
in the long nin the working class, been elaborating such a program 
and its allies will have to have their for a peaceful and constitutional 
own_anti-monopoly coalition party | transition to socialism. In 1938 the 
capable of bringing about the even-| 10th Party convention adopted the 
tual election of a people’s anti-mo-|first written constitution of the 
nopoly government. Communist Party. It expressly 
Among those who are seeking (Stated that any advocate of force 
ii aoe ‘and violence would be excluded 
political realignment, some see the} from the Party. 
possibility of transforming the| In the succeeding years many 
Democratic Party into such an anti- | additional steps were taken. The 
monopoly coalition party. They be- leading spokesmen of the Party, 
lieve it possible to oust the Dixie-|Chairman Foster and General Sec- 
crats, break down the influence of ‘retary Dennis, expressed this posi- 
Big Business, win over liberal Re-!tion of the Party in 1947.48 in 
Pe licans and ‘establish a coalition | articles, statements and interviews 
adership of labor, farmers, Negro|with such leading newspapers as 
people and smal! business. the New York Thnes and Herald 
Some, on the contrary, see the Tribune, A high point in the pre- 


Democratic Party nationaly inevit- sensation of this question was Com- 
de Foster's deposition “In De- 


f Bic Busi ‘ nderi t fense of the Communist Party 
riebit elighesaranse a: “age an dnidepeeg Oy BO RE Leaders,” at the first 


. 6 ith the Dj . ts, 
vacillating ~ solmaition on ikon Smith Act trial-in 1949. This state- 


and other democratic issues. They 
believe this will make it necessa 
fos Labor and its allies to brea 
away in order to form a new mass| 8" 
labor-farmer party. - 
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and to vote in all elections without is-| 


The people’s anti - monopoly. 


Ever since the rise of the strug-| 


and | 


Oo seneey rule ge tha vossible} 
| unde r the : po ‘ kj | 
Outstanding among th reforms t 


are : | 
A) Federal guarantee of the right 


t 


crimination; G) ‘Introduction in all states of 
B) Abolition of the seniority sys-| initiative, referendum and recall. 


129 so as to make possible the end-' formation, and election to power 
ing of a filibuster; ‘of an anti-monopoly coalition led 

) Abolition of gerrymandering by Labor, is the great strategic task 
by. state legislatures in laying out| of the next stage in the democratic 
the size and boundaries of Congres-|and social advance of the American 
sional districts, as well as in repre-| people. It is the giant corporations 
sentation to state legislatures, in|/which block the path to economic 
‘order to correct inequities in rep-| progres, civil rights, fuller democ- 
resentation as between urban andjracy and durable peace. It is their 
rural areas and to assure the right|challenge that must be met by the 
of the Negro people to full repre-| American people as they carry for- 
sentation; ward their stru under the new 


E) Abolition of the electoral col-! conditions of today. 


American Road to Socialism 


In the course of and as a conse-| 
quence of such- struggles ofthe 
working class, the Negro people! 
and others, the power of the mo- 
mopolies could be drastically curb-, 
ed through the election of an anti- 
monopoly government. There 
would be a new strength, a new 
class - consciousness and political 
maturity within the labor and peo- 
le’s movements which would also 
be reflected in the strength of the 
party or parties of socialism. 
That is why we state that the 
possibility exists for the peaceful} 
-and constitutional transition to so- 
pre roo This em 0 en 
| wi me possible when the ma- _ 
jority of ai Rimediban people so standard of living, the fullest eco- 
decide in the course of their strug-|0mic security. For ours is the most 
les against the monopolies: Only technically advanced country in 


the American people will make that the world. Our resources, our skills, 
decision. a our organizing ca- 
The history of our country, the pacity and experience, Our workers, 
struggles of our people to fulfill the SCeeErtIstS, will assur his pod iL 

Bill of Rights, their attachment tO! Co ialiee en. On ave a © 
lthe Constitution all point to the/>°C!44sm in our country will bring 
‘conclusion that cae, in the| 2% only -the fullest satisfaction of 
U. S. will provide full civil liberties, Ou material needs but also the full. 

to ee including vs right " pores im mee ir c liberty and cultur 

and, as long as the people so de- : : 
sire, a multi-party system. This is! . The ee P age spe = 
not an academic question for our CepON m the party Of s0- 
cialism, Because of this it has 


Party. This stand by our Party on 
hag nance “ennialicen fe nf, Drought strength and understand- 
civil liberties under socialism is of' g much Sia Cadi: Stix ‘edie 


value in laying our perspective to the strgales i which fou 
strengthening the unity of the/** Par of the American working 
| democratic Bus of our land for|P&°ple- But our Party never fully 
‘ndatightis actiais intlay, por the ‘ew! of how to suc- 
Socialism in America will be the og pre deter “n Ee — 
realization of the dream of ec0-!ti5n In early period policies 
nomic independence and political) ,.4 slogans were put forward as 
freedom, of “life, liberty and the! i¢ socialism were around the cor- 
pursuit of happiness” under the] ner Later on. when the Party, mak- 
conditions of today, in the age of|ing @ more. sober and realistic 
will carry forward, tho Best tradi-| yes ok tee sention, came: $0 
tions of Jefferson, Lincoln and| yo on the pet ae pied 
| Frederick Douglass, and of the day in the. U.S. .educational 
great American pioneer labor and| work for socialism was neglected. 
ay Sue William Sylvis and| 7};. resulted from our narrow eal 
Socialism is no more un-Ameri- oe he Ragen er bhi Barge on. 
can than is capitalism particularly){y § and of how it would be 
American, Capitalism and socialism | achieved. We failed to see in’ the 
are social systems growing out o ruggles 
the evolution of society «and ts rein peta Fey Egham ae. 
struggle towards greater progress. | monopoly CE PIS “i for 
Capitalism in the U. S., because of} aching the people with funda- 
the peculiar features and historical} mental discussions of issues and for 


. has h 
‘brought a relatively hi pindasd 4 > hea Lk tes: Geta 


of living to a large number of peo- 
ple. But it also has brought eco- 


nomic crisis, wars, colonial exploi- 


Socialism in the U. S. from the 
beginning will be able to provide 
all our people with the highest 


Party of the United States 


? 
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lithe tight, to: yo! 
education, for the 
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An Editorial 


In a recent issue of the Rail- 
way Carmen’s Journal, R. H. 
~Jamison, the editor, has present- 
ed some so advice on the 
practical aspects of the election 

Although his words are ad- 
dressed to the members of the 
Brotherhood ‘of Railway Carmen, 
they are of importance to other 
unionists. 

Jamison said: 

If Brotherhood members fail 
to register they will not be able 
to vote and labor's strength will 
be dissipated futilely.” 

The pertinence of Jamison’s 
advice has been heightened by 
last week’s disclosure that politi- 
cal spending at all levels—federal, 
state and local—will hit at least 
$175 million this year. 

This is the estimate of Prof. 
Alexander Heard, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, in his tes- 
timony before the Senate elec- 
tions subcommittee. 

Earlier in the year Look maga- 
zine predicted $200 million 
would be spent in the federal, 
state and local campaigns, while 
the magazine Editor and Pub- 


lisher has indicated that the bill 


for political advertising alone will | 


hit $100 million. 

The bulk of these millions will, 
of course, flow into the tills of 
the Republican Party’s campaign 
headquarters. 

It is obvious that even if the 
labor movement attains its maxi- 
mum goals in collections for 
COPE and other union-organiz- 
ed campaign funds, as we sin- 
cerely hope it will, labor's. total 
gathering will equal only a small 
raction of the $175-$200 esti- 
mates. 

Labor's potential does not, of 
course, exist in multi-multi- mil- 
lion campaign funds but, as 
Jamison indicated, in the strength 
of its 16,000,000 members, The 
first %, in mobilizing that 
strength for election lies in hav- 
ing every one of the 16,000,000 
union men and women register. 

The valiant men and women 
who are sparking the registration 
drive of the trade unions deserve 
the fullest cooperation of their 
fellow unionists. That coopera- 
tion can only be expressed indi- 
vidually—by registering. 

Although it has weathered 
many a campaign, the slogan 
that “you can't vote if you don't 
register’ is still quite apt. 


* > 


"ILLINOIS 


| (Continued from Page 1) 

this process is that each congres- 
sional district committee of LLPE 
‘was given a list of all unionists 


lin the district. 


* 

COUNTY LLPE secretary Earl 
Quinn explained to The Worker 
how this huge, job was achieved. 
“Volunteer workers,” he said. “We 
had as many as a hundred rank- 
and-file people who did this tedious 
but necessary job because they are 
convinced that this ‘election is 
crucial for labor.” 


Thus, the county LLPE which 
was in the doldrums here a year 
ago, has been revitalized as a pow- 
erful political force with active 
organizations working with CIO- 
PAC in nine of the 12 congressional 
districts located in Chicago. 

“The enthusiasm is beyond our 
expectations,” declared LLPE 
county chairman Thomas J. Mur- 
ray. 
corps of volunteers who call them- 
selves the ‘work committee” are 
responsible for tapping new 
sources of energy among. our 


; 


“I believe that our spirited: 
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The defendants in the latest Smith Act trial at the time they 
went on trial. Left to right: James E. Jackson, William Norman, 
Alexander Trachtenberg, Mrs. Marion Bachrach (who was acquitted 
during the trial by the trial jucg:), George Blake Charney and 


__ylof the old-line labor officials who 


Come Today... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
emit, she pealed, “Get lost, 
daddy.” ° | 

Now-—this Sunday, Sept. 23- 
on the same spacious Midvale 
rounds, there will be another 
aches picnic. We're looking 
forward to proving once more 
the unique character of the 
Mickey Mantles of this world, 
as alan to.a snappy volley ball 
game or two, maybe even some 
tennis, some swell picnic feed 
and chatter with old friends. 

And Pat is looking forward, 
too, to another day of “getting 
lost” with her ‘friends Sherry 
and Laurie and: the rest. Only 


they can’t really do it at Camp 
Midvale. | : 
We intend to follow. the at- 


unions.” 

Murray's son, Democratic Rep. 
James Murray (Third District, Ill.), said the profits of big business. 
will of course be one of the bene-|.,.,6d 35 percent over their 1954- By HARRY RAYMOND 
ficiaries of labor's expanded po-|55 Joye] and that more small busi- 
litical action. But so will a score’ ness failures have taken place un-| 
of other congressional candidates) 4,, 
| who have labor's endorsement. Hoover. 
| * 

IN ONE DISTRICT, the 4th, 
which covers the South Chicago 
steel community, the CIO-PAC is 
putting on a drive for Michess 
Hinko, the Democratic candidate) 
for Congress. In spite of the sharp! ing has soared to a new high . : 
‘disagreements in the past between and auto companies with the fat- five years on William Norman, 55, 
the steel and auto unions. in the) test profits in history are adding) executive secretary of the New 
area, this year they are united! new lustre to the chrome job in York State Communist Party. 
and working closely together in the| the 1957 model, hoping to blind) Three months ago, on June 18, 
4th District CIO-PAC. | people to new car price raises, | after the prosecution wound up its 

In the 10th District, southwest, Reuther charged. »|case, Judge Bicks pronounced a 
of Chicago, all labor is throwing ® : verdict of acquittal in the case of 
‘its weight behind the congressional A MAJOR section of his speech) Mrs. Marion Bachrach, lone wo- 
‘capdidacyv of Marvin E. Lore, a} On toreign policy completely omit. man among the defendants who 
UAW-CIO sstaffman. | on some of his ying Rear mpeg oe with ger ae gt to 

p i ah ; ‘this year against the H-bomb type'teach and advocate violent over- 

Mercer, Fira STE titieall Of diplomacy, H-bomb tests or use throw of the U.S. government. 
rt * of atomic energy for anything but) Judge Bicks imposed the lightest 
ter funds, and nd es 12¥e) peaceful uses. Instead this sec-| sentence, one year, on Alexander 
Ha es a sg most tio of his + ig recalled his eat-| Trachtenberg, who will be 72 in 
fective appeals are on down-to- lier espousal of cold war policies.’ November. rachtenberg, publish- 
nate ag laude ; ‘He emphasized in strident tones'er of Marxist and other books, as 
earth qsonemic basis, the “need to win the cold war,”:head of International Publishers. 

The farm uipment worker§)and scored big business for al- 
are being asked, for example, to put legedly not understanding this. 
their money to work against that) ps5. pemarks differed in no seri-|M. Fine, 42, four years; Sidney 
of John L. McCaffrey; the Repub-| 5, manner from the forcign pol- Stein, 42, three years; James E. 
lican-supporting head of Interna-|ioy plank of the Democratic Party| Jackson, Jr., 41, two years, and 
tional Harvester. i and were a scaling down of his'George Blake Charney, 51, two 

earlier independent position. There years. 

THERE ARE TWO brakes here! was g notiatiiidle Strenes in the} U. S. Attorney Paul Williams 
‘on labor's full speed and power injreactions of the delegates to the urged the court.to show “no mercy” 
political action. One is the influence foreign policy section of his speech in passing sentence. He did not 
‘as compared with that part which|ask that an additional penalty of 
dealt with domestic issues. When! fines be levied. The judge did not 


(Continued from Page 2) | Fred M. Fine. 


in 1954 that all who wanted to ; t 
work could have jobs. At that time in the U. 
195,000 were unemployed. To- 


Detroit . . . while the cost of liv- the six defendants July 31, “im- 
posed the maximum sentence of 


are part of the Demoeratic ma- 


preferential totaled $10,000 for each defen- 


pendent and critical efforts to soon here. seeking 
dant. 


strengthen the program of labor-| seniority hiring for workers who 
endorsed candidates, And they/have lost their jobs through run- 
also hold back labor's efforts to\away. shops, automation shut 
build independent and effective|downs like Packard and Motor| 
electoral machine separate ma-|Product, the rafters rang with ap. tinue to advocate peaceful transi- 
chine separate from the Demo-!plause. On foreign policy he re-|tion to socialism. 
cratic Party, ) ceived polite sa from about 

Another type of barrier is erect-|one-third of the audience. by defense attorneys Charles T. 
ed by Recublideseiiaded union} He omitted the ever-swelling) Duncan, Newman Levy, Royal W. 
officials whose efforts in Illinois are|demand for the 30-hour week with! France and John McKim Minton. 
aimed at trying to neutralize the}40 hours pay as a measure to pro-, Defense 
labor movement politically. vide jobs. man filed a notice of ap 


Nevertheless, both the AFL and! . He vigorously defended the 
the CIO in this state are actively right of unions to be in politics. 


backing the Stevenson-Kefauver _ The UAW is not tied to any 
ticket. The main state-wide con-|Kite of .a political party. Its mem- 


test for the U. S, Senate, between|Pers have the right to vote as they 


the McCarthyite Sen. Everett M,.;choose. But they also have the 
Dirksen and. the liberal Richard|Tight to look at the. record—pass 


Stengel, has s ; judgement on it, make recommen- 
lbor's interest, hn Sr heighten dations as we are doing today.” | 


the court, declaring their innocence, 


al with 


There was standing room only in 
thé -courtroom when | sentences 


were passed, 
* 


- SPECTATORS, lawyers and the 
judge sat in hushed =" hens during 
a moving scene when Mrs, James 
E. Jackson, of Richmond, Va., agéd 
mother of James Jackson, Jr.,. lone 


* | 
OTHERS sentenced were: Fred was the second time he was tried 


The six defendants addressed 


“Eisenhower promised, Detroit free on bail to await outcome of 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals. U. S. District Judge 
Alexander Bicks, who presided over th 


day 177,000 are out of work in Smith Act trial which convicted ~~ 
to ask you to be lenient with my 


Sid Stein, the seventh defendant, was in prison at 
the time the photograph was made. 


SIX COMMUNISTS sentenced last Monday to prison 
der Eisenhow than since Herbert! terms ranging from one to a maximum of five years under 
thought-control provisions of the Smith Act were continued 


appeal of their conviction 


e third New York 


> — 


son. 


The Negro mother’s voice was 


choked with emotion as she ad- 


dressed the court. 
she returned to her seat on a front 


She 


wept as 


row courtroom bench. 


“I stand before you with su- 


preme confidence that I am not 


guilty,” Jackson told the court. 


“I 


never joined a conspiracy to over- 


and violence. . 
always been a zealous advocate 


throw the government by force 
. . 1 am and have 


of the democratic achievements of 
our country. ... For years in the 


deep South I have worked as best 
‘I could for enforcement of the Bill 
of Rights:for my people.” 

* 


CHARNEY recalled that this 


and convicted on the same charge 


by the testimony of professional in- 


formers..He told how he andTrach- 


chine, They hamper labor’s inde-jhe mentioned a campaign to open|impose fines, which could have. 


and stating they had and will con- 


: 


lawyer Mrs. Mary Kauf-|and taught have “nothin 


the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals;: wens 


’ 
; 


ei He said labor takes this stand 

_ THE BINGHAMTON Central 
Labor Union, in a’ letter to 
‘ county officials, has condemned 
the’ “vicious sales tax’ locally.. 
The CLU charged that the tax 
“hits hardest at those with large 
‘families and those least able to 
.” Further, the existence 


‘dae lack ooh 


ed’ to 
G iets 


not in any narrow, partisan sense 


Negro defendant, walked to.the de- 


tenberg won a new trial after Har- 
‘vey Matusow, prosecution witness 


in the first trial confessed he lied, 
In this trial, he said, the convic- 
tion was also based on testimony 


of informers. 


“The characters are different,” 
he. told the court, “but the script 


is the same.” 
* 
TRACHTENBERG _ described 
the evidence against him as a 
“phantasmagoria” and said he has 
the right “to claim myself a pa- 


triotic citizen.” one “nurtured in 


Pleas for clemency were made. the American democratic tradition.” 


* 


FINE stated the policies he and 
the Communist Party advocated 
in com- 
mon with bloody revolution or 
by force and violence to - 
compel the great majority to do 
anything against their free will.” 

‘With all the conviction I can 
muster,” Norman told the court, 
“I must state that I have never con- 
spired, that no one who has ever _ 
been associated with me has so — 
conspired, in the past or present.” 

STEIN declared: Maes 


“It is impossible to defend one- 


fense table to. appeal for clemency 
for her son, , < xt : 
“My son is not guilty of trying 


‘to overthrow the government,” she| th 


but for the interests of all the 


le. 
P While he bitterly attacked the 


Big Business leadership of the Eis- , 

enhower Administration, he fail.|said. “He has worked for his peo- 

int out with equal em-|ple.” 
’ Business’ role in the 


' Party, five 
ee naw ; and 
t ‘in the life of| 
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Leaders Should Come 


From Workingclass 
York, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


Although I have let consider- 
able time ‘pass since reading 
Alex Leslie’s letter of the 5th, 
I find myself still in — 
but a normal frame of mind an 
still mad as hell. 

I'd like to begin by stating 
that I have nothing but the 
deepest respect and admiration 
for the party's leadership; that 
they are competent and next to 
brilliant in respect to theory I 
certainly have no _ quarrel. 
Neither could anyone in their 
position within the past ten 
years display more courage and 
sacrifices than our leadership. 
The point I am trying to make 
is that they cannot put their 
theory into practice accurately 
~in respect to the working-class 
—unless they themselves are of 
the working class. 

When I said in my last letter 
that our leadership is divorced 
and isolated from life and peo- 
ple, based on my own experience 
since I have been in the party, 
] meant just that. 

Here I suppose an effective 
argument could take place in 
respect to the history of the So- 
viet Union relative to the role 
Lenin, Marx and Engels played 
in the formation of the first So- 
cialist state. It cannot be de- 
nied that Lenin played a decisive 
role on the Russian scene, al- 
though I have always felt that 
his importance has been ex- 
aggerated and the importance 
of the people minimized; the 
people did the suffering and 
dying. 

The reasons I feel the leader- 
ship should be of the workin 
class are many, hewever, I’ 
confine the reasons into the two 
most important. (1) The leader- 
ship makes decisions based upon 
the membership, which, of 
course, is as it should be. How- 
ever, my guess is that the mem- 
bership of the party today is 
composed—at least 75 percent of 
the membership—of people like 
yoas™ professional and small 

usiness people. Accurate con- 
clusions cannot be made, in 
respect to the working-class, by 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Statement of 
The Committee 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. - 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
ae eae 

| regard to future per- 
spectives. 


_ We urge upon everyone full- 
ry in this discus- 
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a special Section Devoted to Discussion of the Past and Perspectives of the Communist 
Party and the American Left. Edited by Discussion Committee, Communist Party 


WE WOULD like to con- 
tribute our thoughts on the 
outh question with the 
ope that this will initiate 


the widest discussion 
throughout the Left and will 


| Jead to a proper application of 


Marxism-Leninism on the youth 
question. As a collective, we are 
not entirely satisfied with our 
contribution, especially in rela- 
tion to our discussion on youth 
issues and a party program for 
youth. : 

Where do the youth stand to- 


day? The organized youth move- 
ments have taken very good posi- 
tions. On nearly every major is- 
sue of the day—civil liberties, 
iimcrow, peace, etc. Unfortunate- 
ly since these organizations (U.S. 
Assembly of Youth, YWCA, Na- 
tional Student Association, Meth- 
odist Youth Federation, etc.) are 
all relatively small, have very 
little influence among the mass 
of youth, and are based mainly 
around the church and_ the 
campus. 

What about the mass of youth 
—the unorganized youth who are 
mainly of the working class? We 
feel there are two distinct 
groups of youth. 

¥ 

FIRST, the teen-ager, who 
feels many of the worst aspects 
of capitalism a 'a U.S.A., 1956, 


For example, teen-agers feel the 
most direct impact of the cold 
war; the draft. They are directly 
affected by the central and most 
explosive civil rights issue: 
school segregation (especially 
Negro youth). Also, they are 


subjected to the intense racist | 


and nationalistic propaganda 
against intended enemies; they 
are on the receiving end not 
only of what the rest of the pop- 
ulation gets, but all day long in 
school as well. These are only 
a few of the problems that teen- 
agers face, including the tradi- 
tional one of becoming an adult. 

These. objective conditidns 
have arou tremendous fer- 
ment among the teen-agers, most 
of it unorganized.-We feel! en- 
vores y the fact that so 
sntall a percentage of teen-agers 
has become ct a in destruc- 
tive activities despite these 
crushing problems, _headline- 
hunters notwithstanding. 

o 


SECOND, the young adults 


(20-30) today tend to get mar- 


ried in their late teens or early 


20's (as contrasted with the 


1930's). Young adults, therefore, 


assume at an early age the same 


responsibilities (the f as 
adults and tend to ose Ph 
“regular 

retain 


interest in sports 


and have a great degree of mili- 
tancy. Young adults have a two- 


sided relationship to life: youth 


and adulthood. 

Young adults today are not in 
motion as they were in the 30's 
and for obvious reasons. The 
first reason being the general 
prosperity (let’s face it) in Amer- 
ica today, which results in man 
of their needs being satisfied. 
The second reason: the McCar- 
thyite repression of any decent, 
progressive youth ~ activity. 
While this question affects the 
teen-agers, its main blows fall 
on the young adults because of 
their responsibilities. 


We conclude, therefore, that 
the interests, problems, and or- 
ganizin possibilities differ con- 
siderably between the young 
adults and teen-agers. We also 
conchide that the youth today 
are faced with a multitude of 
major problems, that the wa 
these problems are solved, bot 


by the American people as a 


whole and by the youth them- 
selves, will go a long way in de- 
termining the American road to 


socialism. 
. 


WHAT HAS been the Party's 
approach to the youth question? 

We feel the Party's approach 
has been mainly a “hands off” 
attitude, It is no accident that 
with all the healthy discussion 
around re-evaluation of Party 
work and re-examination of per- 
spectives, the youth question has 
hardly entered the discussion, 
In our opinion, the two major 
reasons for this are: 

1.) The Party does not have a 
basic Marxist-Leninist position 
on the youth question and 
therefore has a vague, unorgan- 
ized youth program which has 
led directly to practically no 
Party youth aa, 2.) Party, 


mainstream of Party life, are in 
general shunted aside and treat- 
ed in a paternal manner. — 

A reflection of the Party's at- 
titude on the youth question can 
be seen in the sparse education- 
al and ayitational material avail- 
able. As bad as this is, it is even 
worse when it comes to work- 


A4 
” 


ingclass youth, the relationshi 
of youth to the trade union “a 
vice-versa. Furthermore, youth's 
contribution to America’s heri- 
tage has been virtually ignored 
by Marxist historians. (It is 
worthwhile for us to note that 
the last French CP convention 
spent roughly one-third of its 
time on the youth question.) 
7 


WE FEEL that a basic 
change in the dutlook of the 
Party on the youth question is 
on the order of the day. Cer- 
tainly, any discussion around 
building the Party among _ the 
youth will be largely re, Se 


until we fight through for a 


youth are not, therefore, in the 


WE ARE in bad shape to 
the degree that we are late 
in realizing it and slow in 
correcting our errors. It 


knocked me in the teeth 


when Dennis’ report said what 
we had long refused to face: 
weve been going years without 
really thinking for ourselves. 
The new sense of individual 


responsibility and independence 


is a terrific relief, but this will 
be little more, than a heady sen- 
sation unless we put the new 
democracy at work constructive- 
ly. It is for this reason that the 


adamant position of the National» 


Committee members is so unfor- 
givable and destructive. No one 
wants a witchhunt among heroic, 
long-suffering leaders. But suf- 
fering, risk, and heroism do not 
and cannot substitute for effec- 
tive leadership, for courageous 
encouragement of the members 
to develop a thinking and crea- 
tive party. 

Our refusal to do our own 
thinking encouraged among us 
self-righteous and rigidly sec- 
tarian attitudes, mutual  sus- 

icked 


- myse 


other approach 
hope or incentive to 


The Party Taught Me 
About Broutherhood 


fuse to grow, if we fail to en- 
courage democratic and con- 
structive critical discussion by the 
membership, and if we are in- 


capable of self-analysis and re- 


composition necessary to meet 
the challenge of new world and 
national developments. 

* 


I SAY that because I love what 
the party has taught me, not it 
or any other organization for it- 
self alone. It was in the party 
that I learned what real honesty 
and brother-trust mean in prac- 
tice. It was among our people 
that I, as a Southern white, was 
introduced to Negroes as broth- 
ers and sisters in the midst of 
my other fellow - Americans, 
brothers and sisters whose ideas 
and ag po I had allowed 

to be denied the pleasure 
of for years. I found out what 
breadth and richness of life I had 
missed, until now I op seg- 
regation as much for what it de- 


- nies me as I do for what it de- 


nies others. 


In more recent-years, in our 


fight against sectarianism, the 
party led me to appreciate the 
positive and human qualities of 
many Southern whites in spite 
of the prevalent infection » of 
prejudice and ignorance, What 
would give 
to win 

to- 


Time for a Changed Outlook on Youth 


Party program for youth, which 
will reflect not only the econom- 
ic, educational; and cultural 
needs of youth, but also the un- 
derstanding that through the 
struggle for recreation, youth 
faces most of the major issues 
of the day. (Jimcrow, athletic 
facilities vs. war budgets, trade 
union support, etc.) It is through 
such struggle that youth will 
join the Party. a 

The proper pe eg of 
the Party to tackle the youth 

uestion is the only guarantee 
that this question will be han- 
dled swiftly and in a Correct 
manner. Here at random are 
some of our opinions on this 
point. 

We feel that. the Party must 
guide its youth, for where else 
will this guidance come from? 
This means that youth have to — 
receive guidance along natural 
lines for instance, in a shop a 
youth should not get gic ay a 
in general trade union work, but 
should be doing youth work, 
i.e. (depending on the shop) 
recreational work, special eco- 
nomic demands, influencing the 
union on the youth question, 
etc. 


The Party has to provide the 
opportunity for collective dis- 
cussion of youth problems from 
the club to the National Com- 
mittee, 

There should be Party spe- 
cialists in youth work (not. ne- 


cessarily youth) as there are in 
other fields- of work. This will 
make practical the use of accu- 
mulated experience in the youth 
movement and will do away 
with the practice of cadre dis- 
regarding the fruits of aye of 
experience among youth upon 
entering the adult movement. 

Party cadre should consider 
youth work as a major field of 
Party work, and Party youth 
cadre should be considered as 
Party cadre. 


WE WOULD like to submit 
the following proposals for { 


mH by the Party in the 
field of youth work: 

1. National Party conference 
on youth work (including parti- 
cipation from the youth leaders 
in the districts.) 
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The American Road to Socialism 


By MARTY 
-. WORCESTER, Mass. 
FOR A MASS PARTY of 
Socialism in the United 
States the first question 
arises out of the split that 


took place in the world 


socialist movement during World 
War I. We must ask ourselves: 


has the economic and political 


setup of world capitalism chang- 
ed, and if so, have the changes 
been of such nature as to make 
the political differences that split 
the socialist movement merely 
historical issues of the past? It 
may well be that in that bitter 
spilt, because we were so bit- 
terly antagonistic to certain peo- 
ple, we condemned too sweep- 
i gly all of their thoughts and 


For example, in our own coun- 
try, can we say that Browder 


- ‘was wrong in everything? Be- 


cause he came to very | 
conclusions, should we discar 
everything the man said and did, 
and damn these as “Browder- 
ism"? For the game reason should 
we condemn everything the man 
may say or do in the future and 
hold him simply to be untouch- 
able? — 

Here we are using Browder as 
a figure of speech, reglly, we 
are not attempting to raise, in 
that regard any particular theore- 
tical problems. The point I am 
raising, and which I think very 
important in our country is that 
we ‘must not discard everything 
of a certain person's thoughts gr 
deeds because that person camé 
to wrong or harmful conclu- 
sions. Similarly, in terms of So- 
cialist thought or deed, we must 
vw Read discard because of a 


Or let us put this in another 
form: because certain leaders, at 
a certain period are “in the 
saddle” does *not mean that 
everything they say or write is 
necessarily true. Comrades Fos- 
ter or Dennis, or any others of 
our leaders—and I have great re- 
spect for their knowledge—do 


not know and cannot know every 


flarxism and American Class 


tr /] 
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area and every crevice of Ameri- 


can life. 
To avoid the “cult of the in- 
dividual”—and I would add, the 


cult of the Party—involves more 


than a one-way street approach. - 


We cannot destroy such cults 
unless we destroy all avenues 
that lead a body of people to 
accept such a state of affairs. 

I believe it was oo the 
Browder period that the slogan 
was raised: “Learn and learn— 
study Marxism.” Maybe there 
were some organized movements 
towards accomplishing this in 
the larger centers. But I think 
that through the country as a 
whole this was only a momen- 
tary slogan, and many sections 
were busy trying to put the 
“cart before the horse,” in keep- 
ing up with national directives. 

We were not realy getting 
anywhere. We were like a starv- 


ed man, suddenly thrown a lot 
of food, and 


of different _ 
knowing which to grab first, not 


taking a bite out of one and 
then another morsel, but not 
really eating anything in par- 
ticular. 

* 


WE REALIZE that all social- 
ist movement in the U. S. were 
weak in membership and in 
mass following. We Scie that 
when certain issues developed 
mass support, the two-party sys- 
tem in many cases did bring on 
economic and political reforms— 
enough to prevent any -national 
struggle from developing fur- 
ther. The truth is that the class 
struggle in our country has re- 
sulted in many advances without 
an advance in the socialist move- 
ment, but we should not lose 
sight of the fact that even the 
Right-wing in Labor, even the 


Struggle 


Catholic workers, have adopted 
thoughts and actions that were 
born in the socialist movement. 


Both the farmer and the . 


worker have been making cer- 
tain political and economic ad- 
vances due, to a large extent, to 
Marxist thought, although on 


the whole they do not accept . 


the Marxist approach. They ac- 
cept what they think applies at 
the moment; in any new ap- 
proach to a mass socialist party 
our leadership should take this 
into consideration. 

The American worker, in his 
class efforts, will not be moved 
by any doctrinaire or dogmatic 
line. To apply Marxism in our 
country, I think it must be very 
flexible; we must avoid a fixed 
Party line. I do not mean that as 
a Party, without our owr, organi- 
zation, we become loose and 
flexible. But to carry into the 
class struggle itself a socialist 
dogmatic line is like drving a car 
with the brakes on. 

We have the task of not fol- 
lowing rigidly or one-sidedly the 
experiences of Europe; we must 
look again at the theoretical dif- 
ferences that arose in a past age, 
and the resulting splits, ete. 
Atomic energy and automation, 
the developmert of science on a 
very high scale, is bringing forth 
a new world. Unknown prob- 
lems will not only face Marxists, 
but all people. All classes will be 
swung into action. 

Rather than spending so much 
time dwelljng upon the past and 
reviewing our —= and setbacks. 


I beli Id think e | 
sesaesittione Essent  ancly || theoreticians who always have 


in terms of seeking to apply | . 
mes Alt | your “profession” to turn to. I 


. . . . 1 | 
Marxist principles, without Old | cai Kaee aay handle tte: toi. 


and believe me—that makes all 


Marxism to the American class | the difference in the world. 


World attachments of the past. 
The problem is the applying of 


struggle now. 


THROUGH the years, in many | 
tasks that have faced the mem- | 
I have often thought | 
the | 
uild | 
socialism in the U. S., our main | 
| ship meeting the following reso- 


concern should be the American | 54 : 
| lution was unanimously passed. 


at 
that the Party was puttin 
cart before the horse. To 


class struggle. It is true that in 
the early 


(Contin on Page 10) 
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Views of Steel Shop Workers Ignored 


COMMUNIST shop work- 
ers in our area played a 
modest but noteworthy role 
in the recent ‘steel strike. 
Based on a line developed in 


our section, we find ourselves at 
the conclusion of this action in 
harmony with the outlook of the 
ome bulk of the workers, free 
oO 
of 


ership and 
dustry. } 
Unfortunately, we feel called 


upon at this 


ee S 
Fes 


mn : ; . 
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_ and 


the strike has been determined 
mainly by excessive inventories 
of steel and cons 
unequivocal desire of the indus- 

a work stoppage. It is 
true that large inventories pro- 
vided a strong card in the hands 
of industry negotiators. However, 
to overestimate the importance 
of the inventories neglects cer- 
tain basic semen 


1. The UNION’S demands for 
wages, premium pay, supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits, paid 
hospitalization, etc., constituted 
the most powerful and expensive 
demands ever made on the steel 


eek 

2. The June, 1955, inventory 
was estimated at 16 million tons. 
The 1955 strike lasted 12 hours. 
The June, 1956, inventory was 
21.5 million tons. A difference of 
5.5 millions of tons. was not an 
overwhelming difference. With- 
in these figures we find certain 
vital types of steel in acute de- 
mand, i g plate, structural 


Ho, character the a he 
as § an inventory ou 
brings the logical conclusion to 


that there is no hope or 


for action until such time as 


uently the. 


unemployment insurance, federal] 
surplus food, welfare assistance, 
a Congressional investigation of 
the steel industry, and to help 
mold public opinion favorably. 
As at this approach was util- 
ized by McDonald and Meany. 
Objectively, the inventory con- 
dition was neither the sole basis 
for the strike nor the main 
barrier to a_ settlement. 


Outside of the articles and 
stories our section received virtu- 
ally no concrete help from either 
state or national leadership. The 
National Steel Commission did 
not meet! The member of the 
Steel Commission from our area 
met only once with our Section 
Committee in the period up to 


and including the strike. Al- 


though there were clear differ- 
ences of policy between our- 
selves and the national commis- 
sion, no attempt at resolution of 
the differences was made. No 
officer of the steel leadership felt 
the strike was important enough 
to meet or consult with our sec- 
tion. re 
* 


SECOND, we feel that a seo- 


tarian line was projected by the- 


National Steel Commission in the 
Onda article. Althor 
tion committee un ly re- 
fused to distribute The Worker 


flyer with the article and wrote 


a long detailed explanation of 
metit bf the criti 


Our sec- 


al 


—_ 
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national commission, nor nas the 
Steel Commission publicly indi- 
cated the differences which exist. 
Specifically, the Onda article 
press the 30-hour week as a 
ey demand the steel workers 
should make. The steel union 
leadership does not have this 
outlook of fighting for the 30- 
hour week now, nor did any sig- 
nificant section of the member- 
ship believe the 30-hour week 
should be a demand in this con- 
tract. Further, the Onda article 
projects the idea that a guaran- 
annual wage is of no value 
unless the 30-hour week is won 
together with it. Based only on 
these two points, our y pol- 
icy must lead to the usion 


t even with the attainment of 
| all the demands of the Interna- 


| x 
in 
- 


Letters from 


Readers 
(Continued from Page 6) 


this type of member. The lead- 
ership, being isolated themselves 


from the workingclass, can come. 


to only one conclusion relative 


to policy and program—the wrong 


one. (2) It is my firm belief that 
unless you FEEL and experi- 
ence exploitation first hand, wav- 
ering back and forth becomes 
common and capitulation sets in, 
which incidentally, is what has 
taken place within the party the 
last few years. 

In conclusion: I just want to 
set Alex Leslie straight on a few 


_ things attributed to me by him. 


(I am the letter writer from North 
Carolina). At no time did I ever, 
or would I call the leadership 
egg-heads. Neither did I say that 
the present leadership LOUSED 
UP the Communist Party. As to 
paralelling the “intellectuals” of 
Meany, Woll and Beck as against 
Robeson, O’Casey and Aragon, 
you are being ridiculous and ir- 
responsible. What really burnt 
me, however, was your inference 
that any new idea; any contro- 
versial subject that you yourself 
may’ not approve, in good old 
“bureaucratic left - sectarianism 
fashion,” you immediately clas- 
sify as McCarthyism. 

I certainly wish it were pos- 
sible for you and I to come face 
to face Leslie. I would be ex- 
tremely anxious for the both of 
us to re-count the last ten years 
in terms of our experiences and 
our sacrifices; sacrifices in terms 
of human suffering that includ- 


| ed the works. 


Don't get me wrong Alex Les- 


- lie; I'm not crying but it’s an un- 


forgivable insult to call me and 
my family—McCarthyites. You 
are typical of the ivory tower 


A READER. 


I am unable to sign my name). 
oe ° ° 


Want Direct 
Representation 
Dear Editor: | 

At our last section member- 


We propose Direct Represen- 
tation (as opposed to the former 
method of electing delegates) 
from all sections of the party to 
the’ forthcoming National Con- 
vention. 

A BROOKLYN 
ELECTRICAL SECTION. 


Says Dr. Virchow 
Is German 


NEW YORK. 


Dear Editor: 
In today’s article on “health” 


| the writer mentions “the Vien- 


”> . 
nese’ Virchow. 
Virchow has never been Vien- 


nese. His entire scientific and po- 
litical activity was spent in Ger- 
many, which is not the same 


thing. , : 
A MEDICAL FRIEND. 


— 


30-hour demand when this sim- 
ply is no issue in the contract 
struggle. We have heard much 
talk of our past sectarian trade 
union work. Here again we are 
projecting a line which at the 
moment is still pie in the sky as 
far as the steel workers are con- 


cerned. 
: * 


WE mention here only two of 


the major disagreements we had 
with the Onda article. Actually, 
we sent a seven-page typewrit- 
ten criticism to the commission. 


The failure of the Steel Commis- 


sion to discuss‘ or publicize it 


and their action is merely ignoring 


our differences is a. most flag 
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Masters of Ceremony 


By BEN LEVINE 
WE do not know how St. 
George passed the humdrum 
days that followed: the slay- 
ing of the dragon. But our 


present-day heroes can pro- 
long the well-merited applause 
with lecture tours and TV appear- 
ances. And there is always the 
possibility of a job as TV master 
of ceremony, in which a famous 
name adds weight to a lightweight 
program. 

Joseph Welch, for example, has 
not been forgot- 
ten by the TV 
public which ap-Bar 
parently no long- BF aa 
er pays attention’ 3 
to his brutal pro- Ss 
tagonist inathe 


hearing. 

present vividly in Res 

our memories is Same 

that patient smile aa 

with which Mr. 

Welch melted down the brassy 
Joe McCarthy, as the sun in 
Aesop's fable succeeded in getting 


JOSEPH WELCH 


the traveler to take his coat off. 
Mr. Welch's beaming countenance 
made it so hot for the surlv Sena- 
tor that he lost not only his shirt 
but also his political pants. 


Since then Mr. Welch has con- 
tinued to brighten our living room 
screens. His Omnibus history of the 
American Constitution will soon be 
out in book form and it will be in- 
teresting to see how it stands up 
without the visual prop of Mr. 
Welch's cheery visage. The book 
may well head the non-fiction best- 
seller list, for this Wise Old Man of 
Boston has skillful fingers te knit 
the unraveled sleeves of reality and 
conceal the unseemly seams. 


* 


CONSIDER the charming vig- 
neite of the legal profession that 
oe Welch painted in his pro- 
ogue and epilogue to a Kraft Hour 
sketch of a mock trial, written by 
Samuel Grafton in collaboration 
with Mrs. Grafton. The prologue 
disarmed us at the start with its I- 
am - no - orator - as - Brutus- is ap- 
proach. 

Foxy Grandpa Welch warned 
us not to believe lawyers were 
“fuddy-duddies,” while he led us 
gently away from the vulgar con- 
ception of the lawyer as man’s most 
expensive friend. 

For the popular image of a law- 
yer, unchanged since Aesop’s time, 
is not of an innocent fuddy-duddy, 
but of the alert go-getter in the an- 
cient fable who, seeing two men 
dispute the ownership of an oyster, 
awards plaintiff and defendant one 
Shell each and retains the juicy in- 
ners for the fee. 


Hard work and honesty may play 
a large part in the biography of 
many a famous counsellor, but all 
Mr. Welch’s charm cannot obliter- 
ate the widespread feeling that a 
portrait nearer the reality is. the 
Gilbert and Sullivan youthful mem- 
ber of the bar who, “tired of third 

ass journeys and dinners of bread 
and water, fell in love with a rich 
attorney's eldery ugly daughter.” © 


Dae VL e bea eee ee. BY aa & Pane 2 
i THERE are: heroes, of course, |.) 
ae re ge | 


as masters 


in the legal field; like Thomas Ers- 
kine, defender of Thomas Paine, 
and Harry Sacher, who went to 
‘te in defense of Smith Act victims, 
»ut Joseph Welch did not/rely on 
these in his Kraft hour battle with 
cynicism. Rather he preached the 
more plebeian virtue of patience. 

He related an edifying tale of an 
experience at the start of his own 
career. It seems that when he was 
young he proposed some clever 
methods to a corporation vice-presi- 
dent for winning a case. It wasn’t 
illegal and it wasn’t unethical, but 
it had a shady tinge. 

The vice-president turned down 
young Joseph's clever plan. He ad- 
mired it but, he said, it was better 
to lose a “little money” than en- 
gage in any “shasp practice.” 

At any rate, patience was the 
moral preached in the Climax 
sketch that followed Mr. Welch’s 
prologue. This sketch dealt with an 
over-ambitious law student who, 
itching for a short cut to success, 
utilizes a mock trial to bring an 
ill-prepared accusation against a 
town's respected and respectable 
mayor. 


This play, that seeks to drown 
the ardor for reform in the icy 
waters of calculation, is unworthy 
of that Samuel Grafton whom some 
readers may remember as an anti- 
fascist N. Y. Post colmnist in the 
1930s. 


Mr. Welch’s charm failed, at 
least with me, to sweeten the flat 
taste of this Hymn to the Honorable 
Politician. We refused to look at 
the legal profession with Welch- 
colored spectacles. 
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CHARLES LAUGHTON, sub- 
bing one Sunday night for Ed Sul- 
livan, was another person of culture 
who tried to sprinkle rose water on 
a mundane program. Mr. Laugh- 
ton, evidently called in suddenly 
to replace Mr. Sullivan who was 
still in the hospital, had to impro- 
vise. 

He read some verses, with apolo- 
gies, and in his uneasy attempt to 
placate what he apparently con- 
sidered to be the low taste of an 
Ed Sullivan audience, he even 
made a wry face at the mention of 


the Budapest String Quartet to. 


show that he too was a regular, 
low fellow. 


Elvis Presley was the main at- 
traction of this program, and I 
thought, as I watched closely, that 
Mr. Laughton was mildly ironical 
in his introduction. I cannot imag- 
ine anything further from the 
Charles Laughton school of sub- 
lety than this twitching young 
man. 

Actually Elvis two songs were 
pleasant to hear, but the hysterical 
screaming of young victims of this 
twitcheraft technique spoiled the 
atmosphere, and a further annoy- 
ance was a tic that appeared: peri- 
odically in one side of Elvis’ face, 
such as I have seen on a nervous 
child of an over-anxious parent. 
That effect was produced, I 
realized, by the fact that the cam- 
era was careful to give closeups of 
Pelvis face for the most part; hid- 
ing the rest of his restless body 
from possibly sensitive ITV view- 
ers. 

But what interested me most 
was the way in which Mr. Laugh- 
ton struggled to maintain his dig- 
nity as emcee, The climax, for me, 
came in the final number, when 
Mr. Laughton desperately quoted 
Keats’ “thing of beauty is-a joy for- 
ever in an attempt to kid me into 
enjoying the unbeautiful Tin Pan 
Alley singing and facial contortions 
of a young woman from the cast 
of “New Faces of 1956.” 

Charles Laughton is a ‘superb 
actor, and Joseph Welch is a superb 
lawyer, but the use of big names 
of ceremony (an in- 


as e irrelevance. The ‘play 
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The Stery of Ammon Hennacy 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Ammon Hennacy has _re- 
gained the 1914 pounds he 
lost while picketing and: fast- 
ing and is back ‘making his 
usual rounds selling the 
Catholic Worker for a penny a 
a copy,-having won another round 
of his 12-year battle with the tax 
men, 

Since he began his annual pick- 
eting against the bomb in 1948 in 


Phoenix, a day for every year since, 


Hiroshima, Hennacy has walked 
several hundred miles with his 
picket sign. Since 1950 he has fast- 
ed throughout has picket stint each 
year. 

Hennacy is a puzzle to many, 
but to himself, he is a model of 
consistency. His answers to ques- 
tioners . while picketing all these 
years, delivered in his mild voice 
which retains its midwest accent, 
are short and simple, and if they 
are provocative they're said with a 
smile. 

TO _ super-orthodox Catholics 
who ask how he can be so radi- 
cal and be a Catholic, he says a 
Christian mocks God if he- says 
prayers for peace while paying 
taxes for war and bombs. 

To persons who scoff, “You think 
you can change the world?” he re- 
plies cheerfully, “Well, it sure cant 
change me.” 

He has learned to love his ene- 
mies, but admits he’s hard on his 
friends—fellow pacifists and radi- 
cals who he thinks come short of 
the mark. But when asked if his 
anarchism was because he despair- 
ed of people, he said: “I never de- 
spair of people. I wouldn't be out 
here with this picket sign if I did.” 

A sort of myth has been built up 
around Hennacy, as he is the first 
to admit. “People say all my teeth 
were knocked out in jail and prison, 
and they wonder how I can stand 
all the beatings up I've had. But 
my teeth came out because in soli- 


tary I couldn’t get dental work— 
unless I squealed and ratted.” 

He was the despair. of a warden 
in Atlanta, Ga., in World War I, 
arid he has baffled cops and po- 
lice captains, the FBI and the T- 
men, who have figured out no way 
of stopping his one-man revolt. 

Yet the man who was so tough 
the warden kept him in the hole for 
eight and eankalt months burst in- 
to tears a few days after his re- 
cent fast and picket siege of 11 
days, when, catching up on his 
reading, he read of the action of 
Georgia prisoners who took the 
sledge hammers with which they 
pounded rocks and broke their legs 
rather than continue their unen- 
durable existence in a Buford, Ga., 
stone quarry. 

WRITING of it and recalling life 
in Atlanta, Hennacy, in the Sep- 
tember Catholic Worker adds: 

“Now with five times as many 
prisons as we had at that time-and 
with our super bombs and murder 
in the skies we continue to tempt 
God. Our whole prison system is 
a part of our exploitative social sys- 
tem.” 

He went into prison a Socialist 
and an atheist. In solitary, he had 
nothing to read but th Bible. 
Spesking of it now, he says: “If I'd 
been locked up with a telephone 
directory or the Book of Mormons 
that long I guess I would -have 
become an expert in them. With 
me, I had to learn to love my en- 
emies or I would have come out 
of there ready to kill exploiters.” 


But the ie ge was a long time. 


in coming—and in the suffering he 
depicts in his book, “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Catholic Anarchist,” you 
see welling up continually his 
hatred of capitalism. And despite 
his having learned eventually to 
love the warden, no one can be 
around Hennacy even today and 
remain in any doubt about his 
feeling for capitalists and despots of 
any variety—and it isnt love. 


A FEW EXCERPTS from his 


By GIL GREEN 


THOSE who believe that 
the tradition of anti-monop- 
oly struggle is past, mere 


prologue to an era of uni- 
versal “partnership” between 
the tycoons and the people, are 
badly mistaken. In the first place 
they have given insufficient 
thought as to why this tradition 
has stubbornly persisted since the 
seventies of the last century. 
They forget that each time it 
was pronounced dead it soon 
rose again, to mock and shock 
its would-be pall bearers with a 
vigor and vitality greater than 
ever. In the second place, they 
have become so blinded by the 
shimmering gleam of present day 
prosperity that they completely 
misread the character of the 
times and what the not too dis- 
tant future holds in store. 


Let us start by discussing the 
first of these. Why has the anti- 
monopoly tradition reasserted it- 
self repeatedly despite all at- 
tempts to bury it? The first fac- 
tor is historical. It has to do with 
i with the way in 
which this nation was formed 
and how it developed over a vast 
area of the continent. America, 
historically, has been the most 
bourgeois of all countries. : 

Frederick Engels, who studied 
American. developments very 
closely, described it in one of his 
Letters to Americans, as “a coun- 


try rich, vast, expanding, with _ 


rely bourgeois institutions un- 
fpaveued d by feudal remnants of 


peryegerm bang vc Moola 


could , € », if n t capital- 
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A Virile Traditi 


man, producing or trading with 
his own means, for his own: ac- 
count.” 


THE rapid concentration of 
capital which led to the process 
of trustification in the latter de- 
cades of the 19th century and 
coincided with the end of the 
frontier challenged this bourgeois 
ideal. Thus the collision between 
the peopie and the trusts was an 


ie 
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story of his life in the hole: 

“I think again of those on the 
outside and of the radical move- 
ment. An hour passes... . I try to 
sleep for half an hour but tum 
from one side to another. I hear 
Popoff rattle his chains and groan 
in the next cell. He got life im- 
prisonment, but it was not sup- 

osed to be hanging by his wrists 
ts the bars. He was not a 
pacifist or a radical and when he 
called the guards names they 
strung him up.” 

Alexander Berkman was in the 
same prison. He sent him a copy 
of Edwin Markham’s “The Man 
With the Hoe,” and he memorized 
it and recited it several times a day. 

After three months Fred Zerbst, 
the warden, came in and asked if 
he was sneaking letters out of the 
prison. Sure,- said Hennacy; asked 
“who helped you get them out,” he 
said, “That is for you and your 
guards and stoolpigeons to find 
out.” The warden stormed and 
threatened he would get another 
year in the hole. Hennacy - had 
used the “moral jiu jitsu of Ghandi,” 
but at the time didn't know it, he 
wrote. 

“I picked up the Bible and threw 
it in a corner, pacing back and 
forth, thinking and mumbling to 
myself: the liars, the double- 
crossers, tempting me with free- 
dom and then telling me the_only 
way to obtain it was by being a 
| 

“THE WORLD needs a Samsnn 
to pull down their whole structure 
of lies. Debs is arrested near my 
home town in Ohio for defending 
my comrades Ruthenberg, Wagen- 
knecht and Baker who were doing 
time in Canton jail and he will 
come to Atlanta soon. .. .” (Alfred 
Wagenknecht died in Chicago 
shortly after Hennacy’s picket-tfast 
and he wrote a letter to this news- 
paper honoring him.) 

* 


Hennacy quit a job as social 
worker in Milwaukee when he be- 
came eligible for income tax. He 
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on—Bu 
expression of the collision be- 
tween the dreams of a petty- 
bourgeois paradise and the 
nightmare of growing monopoly 
domination. | 
Lacking “a permanent and 
hereditary proletariat” and hence 
a working class with mass class 


consciousness, the first form of 
awakening frequently took the 
shape of mass opposition to that 
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Hennacy Pickets the Treasury Department 


forked in California, New Mex- 
» and Arizona, picking lettuce 
ptton, cauliflower, fruit, tending 
rigation ditches, milking cows, 
g his vegetarian diet, sending 
nost of his money to his two 
aughters in college. Only as an 
gri ultural worker could he avoid 
yithholding taxes. 
He became a lifelong friend of 
> Hopi Indians in New Mexico 
nd Arizona. After the atombomb 
exploded at nearby Almagordo 
wrote the following expression 
ich he placed in the mouth of 
¥ Taos Indian. 
Sun-Father 
hey mock you. 
fire to glow on the hearth, 
Warmth to open the heart of the 
~ Holy Corn, 
armth to melt the snow on 
~ White Mountain 


~~ 


— 


Giving water for our crops, our 
animals, 
This, Sun-Father, 
Great fire to kill 
Is bad. 
I kili my enemy with my own two 
hands 
Or he kills/ me. 
That is rave. 
To burn and blast every 
Every woman and child, 
All animals and birds, 
All corn and grass— 
That is cowardly and wicked. 
They steal your brightness 
For devil-worship; 
Sun-Father 
They mock you.” 
* 

AFTER selling Catholic Work- 
ers to migrant workers, Indians 
and others in Albuquerque and 
Phoenix for years, and occasionally 


is good. 


man, 


writing for it, Hennacy became a 
Catholic in 1952, but retains close 
ties with friends of other religions, 
or no religion, with Socialists, 
Communists and an unlimited as- 
sortment of persons. 

3. 


Hennacy is among the 28 de- 


-fendants arrested last year, and 17 


relusing to take 


H-bomb 


this vear, for 
shelter in the simulatec 
air raids. 

“When I get through fighting 
this civilian defense thing, Im 
he ading out West,” said Hennacy, 
“to work among the migrants and 
the Mormons around Salt Lake 
City. Along with the Molokons, 
Doukhobors, Amish, Hutterites 
and. Quakers,” said MHennacy, 
whose great-grandmother was a 
Quaker and harbored fugitives 
from slavery in Southern Ohio. 
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king the Monopolies 


ific development which was 

iving more and more people 
Hmto the ranks of the working 
class al thus compelling the 
development of. both an heredi- 
tary working class and more 
fixed class divisions. In fact, it 
can be said that in America anti- 
“ponopoly sentiment and con- 
$ciousness has been and con- 
tinues to be an historically in- 
evitable introduction and tran- 
sition to mass class conscious- 
ness. 

A second historical factor has 
to do with the vastness of the 
country’s territorial expanse and 
fits uneven economic develop- 
ment. Even when the frontier 
chad reached its geographical 
jimits, this did not mean that 
disparity between regions had 
‘disappeared. In fact, these have 
a disappeared to this very 

ay. 

- ¥V. O. Key, Jr., in his book 
‘Politics, Parties and Pressure 
‘Groups, writes: “Among great 
nations of modern times the U.S. 
has been unique in possessing a 
special type of sectional conflict 
“growing out of the gradual 

spread of population over a con- 
'tinent, .. . The areas settled first 
: long the Atlantic seaboard fur- 
ished capital for the develop- 

: nent of the wilderness and there- 
i created a relationship. of 
-creditor. and debtor. between 
“geog a, d i f ferentiated 
“groups.” In turn, “the dominance 
“ f the Ea et in all matters was 
#1 eer the development 
Y The Eastern 


lies there- 


of the. 


‘monopoli 
T to hiald hack the full- | 


manufactured goods and by 

charging discriminatory freight 
rates for the products shipped 
out of these regions. Ellis Ar- 
nall states that “throughout the 
South, the Southwest, the Moun- 
tain States and the Pacific Coast 
areas, he heard the people 
“talk of colonialism” with great 
frequency. 

Giving evidence of continuing 
discrimination against these re- 
gions, he cites the tact that the 
Wall Street-dominated railroad 
monopolies charged approximat- 
ely 39 percent more “to move 
Southern goods to market than 
is charged for hauling manufac- 
tures of the favored - imperial 
area. 

This explains the vehemence 
with which the early anti-monop- 
oly movement attacked. the rail- 
roads and government conni- 
vance with them. It also ex- 
plains why -these ~ movements 
frequently took on the colora- 
tion of sectional conflicts direct- 
ed against the East. Nor have 
these sectional feelings and con- 
flicts disappeared,. even if the 
past two decades has witnessed 
a more rapid industrialization 
of the South and _ particularly of 
the Southwest and Far West. 


WE MUST ‘le in mind that 
even if the frontier. has long dis- 
appeared, the movement of large 
numbers of people from oldes to 
newer regions and from rural to 
urban areas has by no meahs 
come to an end.” The ‘wide-.. 
d extent of in-migration, 

that is, movement from one area 
to. meg #4 uite as ent m= 


million from one state to an- 
other. And the population move- 
ment for that year was by no 
means exceptional. 

From 1940 to 1956, more peo- 
ple migrated to the Far West 
than in any similar period of the 
nation’s history. In this ten-year 
period the country’s population 
grew by 14.5 percent. But the in- 
crease for the Far West, in con- 
trast, was 49 percent. 

Thus, the trek westward con- 
tinues. And witb it comes, in the 
first place, a growth of the work- 
ing class population of these 
areas. But there also occurs a 
growth in the number of small 
business people who seek to take 
advantage of the rapid expansion 
of new local markets. The pro- 
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GILBERT GREEN will spend 
his fiftieth birthday, Aug. 24, in 
the Federal penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth, where he is serving an 
eight-year term. ‘Three years 
were added to his five-year Smith 
Act sentence for “contempt of 
court” last February when he 
voluntarily surrendered to Fed- 
eral authorities after five years 
as a political refugee. 

Green brought with him the 
manuscript of a book he had 
written, “The Enemy Forgotten,” 
which he described as his “own 
political brief before the highest 
court in the land—the court of 
public opinion.” His book was 
arene by International Pub- 
i this spring. A_ section 

it d on this 
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On the Way 


Big Business 
Looks at Racism 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THERE are some practical 
motives underlining the deter- 
mination with which racist mobs 
have been scattered recently in 
a number of Southern towns. And 
the immediate and practical char- 
acter of these motives do not 
take away from their depth. 
Roughly it amounts to this: Segre- 
gation and dis- 
crimination are 
proving to be 
incompatible 
with increas- 
ing technica] 
industrial econ- 
omy. The heirs 
of the same big 
business leaders 
Who were re- 
sponsible in the 
first place for 
the introduction of the jimcrow 
system are now entering the lists 
against it. During the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War, segrega- 
tion, especially in schools and 
jobs, was considered “necessary” 
by big business leaders to pre- 
vent competition between Negro 
and white workers. Today's big 
industrialists have been goaded 
by the fight for civil rights and 
world developments to take a 
“new look” at the _ institution 
wrought by thetr economic fore- 
fathers. 

This “new look” has been aired 
notably in two recent publica- 
tions—the book, “The Negro Po- 
tential,” and a pamphlet, “A Pol- 
icy for Skilled Manpower,” by 
the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, both published by the Col- 
umbia University Press. 

A discussion of the proposals 
contained in these studies is not 
in place here, but we can re- 
state a theme defended by them 
both. It is necessary for the na- 
tion to “strengthen the contribu- 
tions made by secondary educa- 
tion to the acquisition of skill,” 
both studies agree. And they are 
equally agreed that there must 
be “equal opportunities for all in- 
dividuals to acquire skill” as a 
part of a national plan. Both 
studies deplore the waste of man- 
power resources occasioned by 
the inferior education of South- 
ern Negroes and their poor prep- 
aration for participation in indus- 
try. 

* 

NEEDLESS to say that big 
business is confronted with the 
problem of labor costs in the 
presently restricted skilled labor 
market. This is endangering the 
speedy development of industry 
into its new phase where elec- 
tronics and engineering will re- 
quire a much larger body of 
technically trained workers than 
can be provided at present. 


Big industry, which has its 
eyes more and more on Southern 
locations, does not wish to 
iy its plans to relocate. 

Nor does it relish the prospect 
of having Negroes—from_ one- 
fourth to one-half of the labor 
force, depending upon the area 
—excluded from its labor pool. 
So they are, willy nilly, brought 
face to face with the die-hard 
Dixiecrats. This.is not due to at- 
tainment of a higher morality on 


the part of big business; its 
morals in this case are dictated by 
dollars and cents considerations, 

The National Manpower Coun- 
cil called attention to the fact 
that our skilled workers no Jong- 
er come from Europe and warns: 

“To restrict opportunities for 
education and training on. tie 
basis of an individual's race, re- 
ligion, ethnic origin, or sex vio- 
lates -American ideals. It clo 
wastes potentjal abilities of a 
significant proportion of our t tal 
population, and thereby prevents 
the full development and effec- 
tive utilization of the nation’s 
manpower resources.” 

* 

THE MEN who sponsored and 
signed the studies containing 
these- ideas. represented giant 
concerns such as duPont, Gen- 
eral Electric, Continental Can, 
American Tel and Tel and Stand- 
ard Oil, among others. They 
have stated the nation’s man- 
power needs as seen through the 
eyes of its industrialists. And 
these needs most certainiy plav- 
ed a part in convincing the gov- 
ernors of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky to take their stand with 
the Union and: the Constitution, 
But the fact that the U. S. Con- 
stitution and orders of federal 
courts had to be defended with 
troops indicates the considerab'e 
power ‘still in the hands of those 
wishing to maintain the old 


order. 


The_ political machines built 
on a foundation of racism by the 
old plantation-owning “Generals” 
are pretty well entrenched. How- 
ever, they are not able now to 
cry “Yankee interference” end 
“Force Law,” provoking thereby 
inter-sectional strife. The racists 
are now up against the United 
States including those Southern- 
ers who see more clearly that rac- 
ism is a danger to all. Weve 
traveled a long way since 1876. 

Indeed, if all_of the reserves 
on the side of desegregation and 
democracy could be drawn up 
now, jimcrow, even in the Deep 
South, could be given a death 
blow. If Southern unions and the 
Southern church movement and 
independent Southern liberals 
who have been intimidated into 
silence— 

Anyway, these are the “ifs 
which, among other things, give 
a show of strength to the racists 
even as they are forced to re- 
treat. For big business may not 
be in the mood to give active 
support to the racists but, at the 
same time, it is for “making 
haste slowly.” The big fellows 
feel they would be better off 
without jimcrow, but they re 
really not doing too badly just 
now. And they aren't going io do 
too much crusading for fear of 
creating a “social convulsion,’ a 
phrase used by Walter Lippmann. 
A political “convulsion” in the 
South, which could. result from 
a omens defeat of the Dixie- 
crats, could be the cure for rac- 
ism that is worse than the dis- 
ease—for Big Business that is. 

So despite the recognition by 
industrialists that jimerow is in- 


"? 


4 


compatible with their future wel- . 


fare, legalized racism will end 
only as as a result of a fight by the 


) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
cess of industrialization, there- 
fore, leads to a more rapid con- 
centration of capital in .these 
areas, to the formation of new 
capitalist groupings,. and to the 
growth of both the working class 
and the middle class. 

THESE developments have a 
double impact. They tend to 
soften some regional differences 
and to make regional solidarity 
less easy to attain as class differ- 
ences emerge to the fore. This is 
true, for example, of the Middle 
West, where powerful monop- 
oly groupings strive to utilize 
sectional feelings and differences 
in order to win mass support 
for their own war against the 
dominance of Eastern capital. 

The shrill outcry of the Chi- 
cago Tribune is an example of 
this. It imcessantly inveighs 
against “Wall Street” and “East- 
ern banking interests,” but re 
resents not the anti-monopoly 
interests of the people of that 
region, but the special reaction- 
ary interests of mid-west mo- 
nopolies. 

It is also seen in the South. 
The Dixiecrats use: sectionalism 
as a means by which to continue 
to oppress the Negro people and 
to keep the white masses divided. 
The recent industrialization of 
that region limited as it is, is 
helping to break up this reac- 
tionary Dixiecrat -sectionalism 
and to sharpen class differences 
and struggles within the South. 

The other side of the uneven 
economic development of the 
various regions is the continua- 
tion of regional disparities and 
differences. Some of these even 
become more aggravated, for the 
more the growth of the outly- 
ing regions, the more the appe- 
tite for further growth. An ex- 
ample of how conscious are these 
regions of the menace of Wall 
Street domination can be seen 
by the _ intense 
stirred up over the Dixon-Yates 
TVA power deal. 

This contract had a dual pur- 
pose. It aimed to destroy the pub- 
lic and cooperative-owned pow- 
er which developed since the 
1930s and which, by competing 
with monopoly-owned power, 
brought about the faster rate of 
rural electrification of this past 
decade, The second purpose of 
the Dixon-Yates deal was to help 
reestablish, through a series of 
holding companies, complete 
Wall Street domination over the 
electrical power industry. 

In this lay the greater signifi- 
cance of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, and it explains the aroused 
furor which swept the country 
from the Tennessee Valley in the 
Southeast, to the Columbia River 
basin in the Northwest. And it 
is to the credit of this move- 
ment, which had the support of 
organized labor, that the Eisen- 
hower administration was finally 
compelled to drop the Dixon- 
Yates deal as a political potato 
too hot to handle. 

A fegional struggle also takes 
place over such questions as who 

’ shall control and who shall share 
in the exploitation of atomic 
energy and the natural resources, 
as well as over the allocation of 


government contracts. And while . . 
' leadership come to make such a 


the interests of various monopoly 
groupings are involved in one or 
the other of these conflcits, there 
is alse a stake that the people 
have & entering these struggles 
in opposition to monopoly dom- 
ination as such. 


es The Amer ican Road to 
Trade Unionist Says — Rely 
On and Consult Member: 


controversy - 


el 


FED bot 


‘has to learn 


I HEARTILY agree with 
that section of Max Weiss’ 
report (pages 25-26) on Im- 
proving Our Collective 
Work and Inner-Party De- 


mocracy. 

Six years ago, when I and sev- 
eral score other comrades in a 
union were clamoring for a Party 
evaluation of errors we had 
made in our union, we never re- 
ceived the benefit of such a dis- 
cussion. It seemed that some top 
Party body had met .and dis- 
agreed, and therefore the meet- 
ing the members wished was 
never held. Thus: the differences 
were never resolved at top or 
bottom; errors were never eval- 
uated; everyone had to depend 
on his individual or small group 
analysis; mistakes continued to 
be made and we did not learn 
from our mistakes. This is known 
as monolithic unity. 

Now six years after the fact 
the errors are being evaluated 
without us. I, who was in the 
thick of a particular union situa- 
tion for 13 years, find it difficult 
six years after the fact to recall 
events clearly and precisely. Yet 
correct and balanced evaluations 
have to be made on concrete, not 
general facts, union by union. 
Apparently the national and 
state committee mémbers find 
the absence of concrete facts no 
-great handicap. The little men 
who weren't there have figured 
things out by talking to them- 
selves—without the trade union 


members. 
* 


OUR NATIONAL Committee 
figured things out so accurately 
that the Dennis report, in dis- 
cussing the split in the labor 
movement, does not even men- 
tion the effect of Taft-Hartley, 
though in my union at least I 
believe this was much more 
crucial and immediate than er- 
rors around the Progressive 
Party and Marshall Plan. 

Isn't the trade union primarily 
concerned with economic ques- 
tions, and isn't Taft-Hartley the 
law that directly affected the 
union’s ability to bargain col- 
lectively? 

The kind of evaluation that 
makes a fundamental omission in 
the process of correction, re- 
minds me of-a piece Gus Hall 
once wrote in Political Affairs: 
about the section organizer who 
was’ the authority on politics 
but didn't know anything about 
the trade union contract; and the 
union party steward who didn’t 
know anything about politics but 
knew the union contract inside 
out. In neglecting to take Taft- 
Hartley into account, how does 


_ the Dennis report differ from 


this characterization by Gus 
Hall? And how does our top 


mistake in the midst of self- 


correction? 
* 


I ASSERT that our top leader- 


ship, which has accumulated im- 


portant experience over the 
yon and is a more capable 
eadership than it was ten, 
twenty or even four years ago, 
a fundamental les- 
son that we in our , includ- 
ing all lower lons, must 
learn rapidly in order to survive 
and flourish 


"We have to learn to rely 
and consult with the 


of leadership. | 
We have to stop thinking of 
unity as an absence of r- 


ences when we know that dia- . 


letics operates in a conflict of 
argument, and that Lenin’ 
cg works are those where 

e cuts his’ arguments against 
ints of view. 

We have to learn that differ- 
éences openly expressed and 
made known to all will not dis- 
unite or disorient our party, but 
are an earnest of our leadership's 
willingness te change undemo- 
cratic and un-Communist meth- 
ods of work. 

Only thus will we win over 


other 


eh 


those active anti-fascist and pro- 
socialist friends_of ours and ex- 
party members, who now say: 

Communist Party leader- 
ship cannot change; it is too 
deeply incrusted with bureau- 
cracy and arro .” Only thus, 
by a correct relationship and in- 
terchange between leaders and 
members can we hope to arrive 
at a correct policy and a united 


party. — 
Open up on those differences 
now! 


S.A. 
Organization Secretary, 


Upper East Side, New York 


New Times Call fer 
A Fresh Outlook 


(Continued from Page 3) — 
istration took over, I have em- 
phasized the POSITIVE position 
of many in the ranks of labor 
leadership whom in former days 
(and to this day in some circles) 
many of us denounced as “ene- 


mies.” In fact we often picked 

them as the MAIN targets, for- 

getting that at all times it is the 

employers and their associations 

_ are the main enemies of la- 
or. 


I have poured out an im- 
mense amount of copy in these 
columns in support of the AFL- 
CIO merger long before and 
since it was effected, in face of 
some progressives (fortunately 
very few today), who told us 
seriously the unity was desired 
by the State Department to get 
labor's united cooperation for a 
reactionary foreign policy; that 
the monopolies at the merg- 
er because it will put labor in 
one basket under extreme reac- 
tionary control; that the merger 
would drown out the CIO and 
stifle expression of differences 
within labor; that the struggle 
for civil rights would be retard- 
ed by the merger; that progres- 
sives would find it harder to play 
a role in the main stream. 


All those theories, happily, 
have been proved wrong, as we 
have said repeatedly in this col- 
umn. The trend of events will 
prove them even more wrong. 
But if accepting steps in the right 
direction by labor leaders, even 
top leaders, at “face value” as 


“Arthur” calls it, is bad, then L. 


should be condemned a thou- 


sand times. 
* 


THIS brings me to the MAIN 
point in “Arthur's” letter. He 
concludes: 


“First Daniel DeLeon, then 
Lenin and later Foster, taught us 
that there is such a thing as the 
lieutenants of capitalism within 
the ranks of the working class. 
Skill and tact are required in 
exposing these gentlemen—but 
if we meekly take them at their 
honeyed words they will never 
be exposed.” . : 

The above reminds me of some 
ancient days in the progressive 
movement when the main task 
of a progressive was considered 
to be exposure of right wing la- 
bor leaders and thé leaders of all 
political tendencies in the work- 
ing class who are to the right of 
Communists, 


| * | 
AND what was the main test 
in those days of this policy of 


“exposure ? It was 
those who r 


- 
> 
~ 


of the other 
up 


alent (but still influential) policy 
has been proven historically 
wrong and-has done a great deal 
of harm—especially in the days 
when fascism was a_ serious 
threat. 


It is far more effective to wel- 
come every step forward, no 
matter whence it comes, and 
build upon it with unity and 
rank and file activity. The em- 
phasis should be on moving for- 
ward—not “exposure.” Expos- 
ure comes in good time of those 
who back down from a step 
taken, be they right or left wing 


leaders. 
— 


ARTHUR couldn't have 
brought up a more appropriate 
name than that of DeLeon, for 
—— leader of the Social- 
ist r Party and author of 
the characterization of labor 
leaders as “lieutenants of capital- 
ism in the ranks of labor.” De- 
Leon was brilliant. His influ- 
ence for a period was very strong 
in American labor affairs. The 
SLP at one time was the major 
party of Marxism in America. 
But it was precisely in the period 
when American labor was rising 
and growing in strength that De- 
Leon developed the arrogance 
and sectarianism that cut him 
off from every labor leader and 
even from most of the progres- 
sive forces. | } 

He cynically tock the position 
that a “new” labor movement 
must be built on the “ruins” of 
the old and almost everyone who 
didn’t agree with him was a 
“lieutenant of capitalism’ in la- 
bor’s ranks. His organization be- 
came known as a wrecker of la- 
bor, not as a builder, and as a 
splitting force. 

By the time DeLeonism ran its 
course, the SLP was left a skele- 
ton, an association of embittered 
dogmatists, totally separated 
from American life and labor, 
known for little more*than as a 
sales agency for DeLeon’s books 
and pamphlets, 

Oh, yes the SLP is still alive, 
probably peeperie g to celebrate 
a century of history soon. But its 
influence on American life and 
labor is zero minus: I refer “Ar- 
thur” to some of Foster’s writ- 
ings on DeLeon and 
Foner’s second volume of the 
History of the American Labor 
Movement. 


It is ironic, however, that 
while we are so clear on what's 


wrong with the SLP and some 
s, I .think 
many. of us are to a trend, 


ng the 


Socialism 
Class Struggle 


(Continued from Fage 7) 
Amercan worker to organize into 
industrial unions; but too often 


we have acted on the idea that 


now that we have 15,000,000 
strong, that was it. 
It is true we have large num- 


Affairs in terms of a certain big 
steel or auto union. 
These answers- are important 


for fully developed Party peo- 
ple, but we should concentrate 
on material that speaks more at 
the shop level, right to the 
worker at his own level, and not 
over his head. The development 
of Socialism must come from the 
class struggle, and the base of 
the American socialist movement 
must be the American worker 
and his problems. 


This does not mean that “ye 
people should ignore their full 
development as Marxists, and 
the international scene. But we 
must realize that for the millions 
we must give primary education, 
and boil down our Marxism or 
rather apply it to the actualities 
of the level of the existing class . 
struggle in Detroit and in Boston 
and in Burlington, Vermont, and 
in the South. 

For the Party this means more 
locally developed leadership, 
free to move within their own 
realm of reality, in terms of the 
workers in their own commu- 
nities. It may mean a big change 
in the national system. How can 
an industrial section develop it- 
self if, for example, it robs itself 
of funds which should be used 
for local work right at the bot- 
tom, to give to national drives, 
etc.P _And later the section is 
asked about its political results. 
To build we must get that horse 
before the cart—robbing the base 
will never build the base. 


‘ 
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Tells ‘How to Get It Right’ 


~ Exposer of | 


By STETSON KENNEDY 
WAY DOWN SOUTH 

where I come from there is 

a sign on a jook-joint wall 

which says: 

Don’t ask me neither, 

Because I don’t know, neither, 


And if I did I wouldn’t tell you, 
neither. 

But me, I’m not so clammish. 
And since a lot of people inside 
and outside the USA are asking, 
and in spite of the fact that I 
may not know any more than the 
next one, I don't mind telling 
you what I think. 

I could put it to you in clas- 
sical Marxist jingo-lingo, repleat 
(sic) with umpteen clearlies, 
maximum citations, one unanim- 
ous conclusion, and five long- 
lives; but I ain’t a-gonna do it. 
Im going to tell it to you 
straight-out in plain ole Ameri- 
can, and if any high priests have 
difficulty understanding they can 


find somebody in the congrega- 


tion to translate. 

“All I know is what I read in 
the papers. . .” is the way the 
late Will Rogers used to preface 
his remarks. But I've been luck- 
ier than Rogers & Company— 
along with other papers I've read 
the Daily Worker. The very first 
copy I ever saw—which was 
while I was a college freshman 
down in the sticks circa 1932— 
caught my eye immediately with 
a lot of straight stuff about the 
true progressive being a self- 
less self-sacrificing, unassuming 
champion of the pon that the 
progressive can function as such 
only so long as his roots are in 
the people and he maintains in- 
tegral contact with them, learns 
from them, and remains sensitive 
to their needs; that within the 
movement the channels of critic- 
ism and self-criticism must be 
kept clear of all obstruction; that 
the movement must ever im- 
prove its methods of work with 
mass organizations and_ the 
masses themselves; that there 
is no place in the movement for 
the concept of an indispensable 
or infallible man: that the hero 
interpretation of history is a 
bunch of bunk: that socialist 
legality leaves behind the primi- 
tive concepts of penology as 
punishment or retribution, taking 
its stand on the higher plane of 
rehabilitation; etc., etc. 


- 


SINCE that issue came to 
hand 24 years ago a lot of others 
have gone to press—around about 
8,760, I calculate. I can't say 
that I read every one of them, 
but I can’t recall ever reading 
one that didn’t repeat, in one 
form or another, that same theme 
song. Now we know—from read- 
ing the DW if from no other 
source—that even as the song 
was being sung, something was 
rotten in Denmark and beyond. 
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Stetson Kennedy posed in Ku 
Klux Klan robes when he tried 
to interest the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee, a few years ago, 
in an investigation of the Klan. 
Instead, he was ejected from the 
committee's office by Capitol po- 
lice. 


But recently I have been 
roud of the DW as I have not 
ven for a long time. It is good 
that it has abandoned carte 
blanche acceptance of, and vio- 
lent apologetics for, things that 
were patently bad, and has be- 
gun to exercise its critical facul- 
ties with traditional American 
irreverence for authority-gone- 
astray. It is too bad we had to 
wait for the Russians to assert 
that we (one and all) have as 
much right to be ourselves as 
they have to be themselves. 


Considering that. America is 
the most highly industrialized 
nation in the world, its public 
education most widespread, its 
workers endowed with a mili- 
tantly class-conscious and _ s0- 
cialist-minded tradition, one 
would think that the American 
progressive movement would be 
at the front end of the world 


movement instead of its tail. But 
if the American movement will 
abide by its new course of fol- 
lowing the dictates of its own 
conscience, it may yet prove to 
be the tail that wagged the dog, 
and yet become that which it 
ought to be. To exercise inde- 
pendence within the frame of in- 
ternational working-class _ soli- 
darity is not only a right but a 
duty; far from fracturing soli- 
darity, it is the only sure guar- 
antee of its realization and per- 


petuation. 
* 


NOW then, what's to do? 


Party Taught Brotherhood 


soning. 

We need more flexibility. We 
need a socialist alliance with a 
discipline deriving its strength 
from its very democracy rather 
than from arbitrary directives 
from a few infallible elite. Frank- 
ly, I doubt there is a single 
Messiah on our National Com- 
mittee. If I am wrong, - Jesus, 

lease let me know: to avoid.hell, 

will be good and will let you 
do my thinking. Absurd? Well, 
that is the position the member- 
~~ is in now. 


g, the rest go brain- 


Then if the thinking is 


out and change is made 
ti geo be- 
a 
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Submits His | 


About the Author 


Stetson Kennedy, a native 
Southerner, was a well-known 
newspaperman when he joined 
the Klan in Atlanta, Ga., in or- 
der to discover the inner work- 
ings of the hooded order. His 
findings were published in a 
book Southern Exposure, and 
in the labor and Negro press. 
His exposure of peonage on 
plantations, in turpentine camps, 
and of mistreatment on chain 
gangs and.in prison camps were 
made when he was a reporter 
for the Pittsburgh Courier. 
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As the American Negro has been 
saying all along to Mr. Charlie, 
“When you're wrong there aint 
but one thing to do—get right!” 
That being so, it would seem 
that what this movement needs 
is a: , 
BILL OF WRONGS 

AND GET-RIGHTS 


1. Look homeward! No use to 
just gaze out across the waters to 
see where the big stink comes 
from—go look in the mirror too. 
You want to know how things 
could go so haywire overseas: 
the mirror on your wall can give 
you most of the answers. For 
while the American movement 
was not the source of infection, 
no movement had it worse. Cul- 
tism, sectarianism, dogmatism, 
snobbism, careerism, chauvinism 
—brothers, you've had the whole 
gamut of juvenile disorders, and 
had ’em bad. 

2. Dry up! It is good to regret 
and repent, but weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth 
will avail nothing. So youre 
sorry, so good, but what are you 
doing to do about it? Dry your 
tears, wash up, and see that it 
never happens again! 

3. Pipe Down! You talk too 
damned much. Let's hear less 
talk and see more action. If you 
don’t look out, some fine day a 
workers’ delegation will call to 
inform you that they have at 
last come into their own—and 
they won't be able to see you 
because you'll still be in con- 
ference. 

4. Stop being such cry- 
babies! Instead of wailing “Oh, 
woe is us!” every time you get a 
pin prick, forget yourselves and 
get lost in the fight for every- 
body. Ditch some of the Com- 
mittees to Defend Us and Ours, 
and get going with some Com- 
mittees to Attack Reaction and 
Promote Socialism. Not that the 
former have not performed his- 
torically necessary tasks; but 
times are changing, and people 
are tired of being eternally on 
the defensive. Besides, offense 
often proves to be the best de- 
fense. Sound a call to halt the 
retreat and go over the top, and 
see what happens! 


5. Communist chauvinism has 
got to go! The know-it-all, holier- 
than.- thou, political snob ap- 
proach to the American people is 
dead wrong. To the laugh mu- 
seum with the oversize horn- 
rim specs and all the other stage 

rops of the self-appointed 
rain-trusters! 

6. Learn the language!. Stop 
babbling in that unknown ton- 
gue, that esoteric Marxist —_ 
ranto which you so little under- 
stand yourselves, and preach the 
gospel " soa ae in. the “V4 
guage of the erican people. 
A little corn mixed into those 
highlander highballs you hand 
out would make them a heap 
more palatable to plain folks 
with unsophisticated palates, 

7. Bust the Trust! A handful 
of guys and gals, some great 
and some not so great, have been 
running the whole show for a 
long time. Some, having done 


their duty according to the lights — 
tht to be re- 


of their times, oug 
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how to activate and organize the 
hosts of progressives who long to 
take part in worthwhile tasks; 
these non-leaders: must now be 
led. For the rank-and-file con- 
sists o f people who are capable 
of —— much more than twid- 
dling their thumbs during the 


- intervals when they are not be- 


ing called upon to applaud your 
sage reports. Ifk you have no 
ideas, ask them. 


The extra-extroverts in your 
midst are stomping multitudes 
of your best people into the dust; 
devise a mechanism to preclude 
this, and you'll have something 
worthy of socialist emulation the 


world over. 
= 


8. OPEN the forum! Granted, 
the working man’s party can’t 
afford to be a debating society. 
Granted, you've had periods of 
open discussion on some ques- 
tions. Granted, you've got to 
come to decisions and unite be- 
hind them. Granted, you’ye got 
to delegate authority to central 
organs to deal with both policy 
and program in between the rep- 
resentative assemblies. 


Granted all that, this thing 
called democratic centralism has 
been more central than demo- 
cratic, in America as elsewhere, 
Until now, it has not become 
that which Lenin intended it 
should _be from the day of its 
inception. What was the big 
idea, anyway? Was it not a 
structural form born of war com- 
munism, in a land which had 
never known the experience of 
voting bad eggs out and good 
eggs in (or vice versa)? 


What does the American tradi- 
tion suggest?—Mayflower Com- 
pact for the whole ship’s com- 
pany, the wide open town 
meeting? There is nothing in 
Marxist theory that dictates any 
universal form whereby working- 
class parties and societies must 
achieve unity in action Majority 
rule, yes. Unity behind deci- 
sions, yes. But even then, well- 
defined channels wherein every 
question may still be put to the 
test, new evidence presented, 
and reconsideration brought 
about as the situation warrants. 


9. Rubber stamps to the ash 
ean! The degeneration of rep- 
resentaive bodies into rubber 
stamps is not unknown to the 
American body politic. The Pen- 
dergasts and Huey Longs have 
had theirs, but eventually came 
to sad ends. The American peo- 
ple don’t go for the idea. The 
institution was unknown in the 
tribal councils of the original 
Americans, and those who came 
later from the four corners of the 
globe did so in large measure 
to leave such travesties behind. 
And while we're on the ‘subject, 
what about this business of in- 
sisting upon doing all things by 
unanimous vote? 

In a current Polish journal we 
read of the Polish Seym (Slavic, 
parliament): “Beginning with the 
17th Century, the practice of 
unanimous agement became 
customary in Polish Seyms. . . . 
This contributed to a general 
laxness, and consequently to the 
fall of the gentry republic.” In 
our time, is the gesture of the 
unanimous vote a real contribu- 
tion to unity—or is it kid stuff? 
Does not movement need 
record votes for future reference? 


Has not the unanimous vote 


ritual oie prong been perverted 
to railroad the als of cen- 
tral or without proper dis- 
cussion 


Has it not resulted in the de- 
generation of many a represen- 


‘tative body into a rubber stamp? 


If they are not to fail in their 


know, and do not want to know, 


over this question, 


trusted with tentative policy for- 
mulation, 3 

10. Get out of town! American 
rogressivism suffers horribly 
trom big city (especially New 
York City) provincialism. It 
should stop sticking to the big 
towns and get into the sticks. 
More power to the mill-village 
ee and country ginks! 

asonal assignments beyond the 
oe for those whose home - 
ase is the big city asphalt! This 
doesn’t mean. that ‘metropolitan 
centers should be abandoned to 
their fate; it does mean that the 
top leadership is top-heavy with 
natural-born or self-made~ city 
slickers. This has resulted in 
chronic misjudgment of the state 
of the nation, and the adoption 
of policies, programs, methods, 
and tones that were not attuned 
to the American scene. Conse- 
quently there has been a lot of 
talk about masses & mainstream, 
when in reality we were but a 
handful up a creek. Fortunately, 
there are plenty of paddles 
within reach. 


11. Cure the cultists! Now 
that the idol has been exposed 
as consisting of all too human 
clay, the erstwhile idolators must 
be helped to shake off the ar- 
chaic ways, devout observances, 
and asinine protocol which have 
long held back the progressive 


movement, 
- 


12. NEGRO Question? Stop 
trying to do the Negro’s — 
for him, and get into the thick o 
his fight with all you've got. 


Your past mistakes in trying to 
dictate his Manifest Destiny will 
be overlooked, particularly since 
you neglected to so much as in- 
form him of your decision. It’s 
about time you figured out that 
self - determination means self- 
determination. And now, so you 
won't have to lose any more sleep 

got news 
for you: the American Negro was 
self-determined long before you 
were born.—Self-determined to 
steer clear of odd pockets and 
separate paths, no matter what 
signs anyone put on them; self- 
determined to level all walls and 
open all doors that stand be- 
tween his being just like any 
other American. 

13. Woman Question? Ditto 
(they also have minds of their 
own). Some want to keep house, 
some want to work out. Social- 
ism's task: to provide a 
choice to do either or both under 
equitable and optimum condi- 
tions, 

14. Snap out of it! Old Ab- 
raham (Lincoln, that is) said, in 
response to a question, that the 
key to success in politics is the 
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Ted In, Mickey MVP, Birdie 
Mor., F. Robinson THE Rookie 


“By LESTER RODNEY 


OUR BALLOT has arrived from the Sporting News, the baseball weekly, which 
polls all members of the Baseball Writers Association for its annual biy league All Star 
team, as well as its other awards. We typed out our selection promptly on Monday and 


sent them in—but suppose we 
run briefly through the process 
with our readers. Rightly or 
wrongly, in our mind, the only 
real close one to decide was one 
of the three outfield spots, where 
we finally picked Ted Williams 
over both the extraordinary 
rookie Frank Robinson, and the 
well qualified Al Kaline, who 
made a great comeback after a 
poor start, 

But, from 
please. 

Big Klu, once he got set in the 
Cincinnati lineup, provided loads 
of the muscle power which kept 
the Reds in the fight all season. 
Not only did he have a typical 
slugging year but Ted is not, as 
some imagine, a clumsy liability 
in the field. The former Indiana 
tackle has worked himself into 
a respectable fielding first sack- 
er. 

Stan Musiai of the Cards, 
whose “off seasons” as usual put 
him way up in batting, runs bat- 
ted in, etc., was a contender to 
conjure with, as was Vic Power 
of the A’s and Bill Skowron of 
the Yanks. But Ted's production 
clearly rates ‘the spot. 

AT SECOND, you didn’t be- 
gin being convinced it was the 

odgers most quitely valuable 
player, hut when you finish can- 
vassing the field you realize with 
a start that the vastly improved 
Jim Gilliam is without question 
the All Star second baseman. His 
stick work and lead-off qualities 
topped by.:comfortable margins 
those of Nellie Fox and Johnny 
Temple, his two closest compe- 
titors with the mediocre year of 
Beto Avila, Fox will get a lot of 
votes on momentum of past 
years, but actually Gilliam is the 
man, 

It is interesting to find Gilliam 
the only member of the Dodg- 
ers (outside of pitcher New- 
combe) on an All Star lia, Not 


so long ago he was regarded as 
a good 


”" UE PARLEY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


have only the versions their presi- 
dents on what transpired in the 
“explorations - for . unity. Both 
sides are hurling accusations of 
misrepresentation or “conceal- 
ment of the facts in the unity 
talks. The former UE leaders now 
in the IUE or IAM are charging 
the UE’s leaders are not really 
pressing for unity. 
time there is some intense compe- 
tition. between several AFL-CIO 
unions for the UE’s members. 
Their representatives were in evi- 
dence around the convention hotel 
area in New York. 
At this writing the convertion 
aa te only at its half-way mark. But 
| resolutions prepared for adop- 
tion indicate a continuance of the 
UE's traditional policy for a peace 
program; rejection of red-baiting 
all infringement on i lib- 
erties; vigorous support of the cur- 
rent civil tights struggle in the 
country and ie ant collective 


the beginning, 


Ss 


At the same 


. the 
stead 


1B—Ted Kluszewski, Reds. 
2B—Jim Gilliam, Dodgers. 
3B—Ken Boyer, Cards. 
SS—Harvey Kuenn, Tigers. 
OF—Ted Williams, Red Sox. 
OF—Mickey Mantle, Yanks, 
OF—Hank Aaron, Braves. 
C—Larry Berra, Yanks. 
P—Don Newcombe, Dodgers. 
P—Billy Pierce, White Sox. 
P—Whitey Ford, Yanks. 
Manager of Year—Fredie Teb. 
bets, Reds. 
NL Most Valuable— Aaron. 
AL Most Valuable—Mantle. 
NL Most Valuable Pitcher— 
Newcombe. 
AL Most Valuable Pitcher— 
Pierce. 
NL Rookie—Robinson, Reds. 
hag, Rookie — Aparicio, White 
KX. 
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ONE MAN’S ETC... - 
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surrounded by All Star caliber 
players, Hodges, Reese, Robby, 
Campy, Snider, Furillo. .. . 

Kuenn, having another strong 
season at bat, and improved in 
the field though he will never 
be a Rizzuto or Reese, gets the 
shortstop post without much 
question, though the names of 
Ernie Banks and Gil McDougald 
thrust themselves forward. Banks, 
a superior fielder and longer 
hitter, misses out because of ab- 
sence for over 4 month through 
a skin ailment. McDougald did 
tremendous jokh for the Yanks 
in an unfamiliar post. 


Ken Boyer, though falling off 
somewhat from his spectacular 
early season form, is still off by 
himself as the third baseman. In 
fact, the hot corner is a weak 
point in both leagues. Closest 
candidate after Boyer are Ed 
Mathews of the Braves, having 
a poor season with the battin 
averages, and the marvellous old 
competitor Jackie Robinson of the 
Dodgers, who, however, did not 


play all season there. 
* 


AS NOTED before, Williams, 
battling Mickey Mantle for the 
batting crown, gets my nod, per- 
haps with a bit of sentiment 
weighing the ballot against Rob- 
inson and Kaline. But when a 
man hits around .350 you don’t 
need TOO much sentiment... . 


Mantle of course is the cen- 
terfielder, the player of the year, 
a fully Miemel super-star, whose 
healthy presence in the series 
will make the Yanks strong fav- 
Orites over the Dodgers — or 
Braves. (He was hobbled last 
year during the series), 

Righttield belongs to Hank 
Aaron, the consistent young hit- 
ter of the Braves who ought to 
be in the All Star outfield for 
many many years. This is one of 

= righthanded hitters 
ily maturing. 

With mangled hands. throttl- 
ing Roy Campanella’s batting 
power, ‘there is-no question: at 
all about Berra as All Star catch- 
er. What a man is the hard work- 


ing, hard hitting, unathletic look- | 
ing 5+8.star from the St. Louis | 


sandiots! 
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an All Star team toward season's 
end, the story is not only who 
made it, but who didn’t, and who 
wasnt considered, The big 
names you would have figure 

right up there early this year in- 
clude Campanella, Willie Mays, 
Kaline, <a others you, ordinary 
would have reserved arguing 
space for include Snider, Min- 
oso, Avila, Mathews, Hodges and 
Robin Roberts. 

The Yanks have three places 
on our team, the Dodgers two, 
and nobody else more ka one, 

There isn't much arguing room 
in the awards, is there? All that 
need be added is the fact that 
Frank Robinson is not only the 
National League Rookie of the 
Year, but pretty much the rookie 
of either league for as many years 
as you can offhand remember. 
This magnificent young ballplay- 
er, just turfied 21, is launched 
on a heckuva career. 

Finally, it is certainly an in- 
teresting commentary on the his- 
tory of the National League that 
the likely awards to Aaron and 
Robinson will make it six of the 
ten Most Valuable awards since 
Jackie Robinson broke in to go 
to Negro players, and five of the 
eight Rookie of the Year awards. 
Quite a tribute to a part of the 
population which just broke in- 
to the National Pastime less than 
10 years ago, and still constitutes 
less than 10 percent of the total 
personnel, 


2 KENTUCKYS! 


A pointed rebuke, or at least 
certainly a good example, has 
been given by the Louisville 
Bluegrass Basketball Tourna- 
ment, with the U. of Louisville 
as host, to the neighboring Ken- 
tucky University. 

Kentucky was the only one 
of four invited teams to the 
Sugar Bowl Tourney in New 
Orleans which did not drop out 
when the Louisiana legislature 
passed a law barring any sports 
in which Negro and white par- 
ticipated together. 

Now the Bluegrass tourney, 
held the same time, Dec. 28 and 


29, has pointedly invited Du. | 


quesne of Pittsburgh, a tradition- 
ally inter-racial team, and others 
include St. Louis and Dayton, 
both of which pulled out of the 
jimcrow Sugar Bowl’ tourney. 
se 


' The, shorter work week, at no 
cut in pay, is the next major goal 
of the labor movement, George 
Meany, AFL-CIO told a con- 
ference of union economists and 
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ABOVE is an action shot from one of the six Yankee-Dodger 
World Series ,all of which were won by—oops, almost forgot last 
year! But in that Series, Mickey Mantle was hobbling on a bad leg, 
and Johnny Podres, now in the Navy, took two big games for the 
Dodgers. Therefore the Yanks will be favored over the Dodgers— 
or the Braves if they move past the Dodgers. They ran away with 
their race and will be rested. 

Whitey Ford will definitely open on Oct. 3, Ebbets Field or no, 
and after that it could be Larsen, Sturdivant, Turley, Kucks or Grim, 
no one knows, not even Casey Stengel right now. For Brooklyn, you 
can figure on phenomenal old Sal Maglie getting the opening as- 
signment so he can bounce back once, followed by big winner Don 
Newcombe, then Roger Craig at the Stadium, and then Carl Ers- 
kine or Clem Labine. 

Our predictions next weekend. (The Worker picked the Yanks 
and Dodgers for the flag this year, and picked the Dodgers to up- 
set the Yanks in last year’s Series). 


Italy Davis Cuppers 
Hold Upset Hopes Here 


rass Pietrangeli could be one 


Although the United States will on 
' 4 *. 
have the advantage of grass courts, Of the world’s best players. Six- 
it expects a closes battle with Italy 'foot-seven-inch Sirola has one of 
in their Davis Cup inter - zone the best serves in the world, with 
series to be played at Forest Hills; great power, but he is somewhat 
next Friday, Saturday. and Sun-/erratic. Merlo, one of the best in 
dav. the world on clay courts, is at a 
Vic Seixas, Hamilton Richard-|“isadvantage on the faster grass 
son, Sammy Giammalva and Mike! Surface, * sage he SNeeed ace 
Green make up the U.S, team, with get set for sis two-handed shots. 
[Seixas and Richardson expected to’ Meanwhile, the Italian stars said 
play. singles. Nicola Pietrangeli, Bey Ng . fair — he magn 
Orlando Sirola. and’ Giuseppe|(~ os Oe 
at any other time, to win. 


Merlo make up the Italian team. | 

“It's going to be close,” said| The youngest of the three play- 
U.S. prexy McMann. “We expect ers, 23-year-old Pietrangeli, agreed, 
to win, of course, but from. re-| “The first day is the key to the 
ports we get on the Italians, it;match,” he said, If we can win 
wont be easy. We have one ad-|one of the singles on the first day, 


vantage—we will be playing on | — it wil be a very open 
match. 


| rass courts, and our men. are) 

Frosh from the U. S. Nationals; “We have a good chance of beat. 
there. The Italians have not had ing the U.S.,” said sturdy 28-year- 
much play on grass, but they willjold Merlo, whose style is a two- 
have 10 days of practice at Forest| handed scramble much like that 


Hills.” of pro star Pancho Segura. 


Pietrangelo was verv impressive} The winner of this series then 
last year at Philadelphia when will -play India, winner of the 
Italy played Australia in the in- eastern zone, at Australia in De- 
ter-zone finals, and Aussia Cu ;cember, with that winner to chal-. 
coach Harry Hopman §predicted|lenge Australia for the cup two 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Target: Shorter Work Week 
° Miners Endorse 


then that with enough experience weeks later, on Dec. 26-27-28. - 


River Rouge, Mich., city council 
have joined the national boycott | 
against the struck Kohler Co, 
The River Rouge city council, 
_ by resolution, called the com- 
pany an irresponsible bidder for 
city contracts after hearing from 
spokesmen from the . United 


_ The United Mine Workers 
Union has éndorséd seven candi-. 
dates for the Senate, all of them ee 
Democrats, and: 38 candidates, Auto Workers Union, and from* . | 
for the House, 31 of them Demo-. the company. | ee cake 
_ rats, and seven Republicans.: Its .. ge ane 
covered 17 coal-mining». . ,,. 1. 
for the-Senate > | 4 
: by 26,000 in a month tothe new > 
and - high of 258,000 on Aug. 15, a0- 


with union pres- . J 


Seated wy 


| B) In the Fight Against Fascist , 


The correctly assessed the 
connection between. nerves ae 
perialism’s aggressive foreign pol-. 
icy and the host of reactionary and — 
pro-fascist measures which began 
to be promulgated, adopted or en- . 
forced in the late 1940s. These 
measures were desi to intimi- 
date and suppress all opposition to — 
the aggressive foreign. policies of 
Big Business. Contrary to opinions 

revalent in some circles that this 

evelopment was ‘a temporary post- 
war aberration Which would auto- 
matically subside in time, the Party _ 
emphasized the potential fascist 
danger if it was not checked by 
the active struggle of the American 
people, | 

However, the errors made by the 
Party in estimating various phases 
iof the struggle against the war 
| danger also influenced its judgment 
of the fascist menace, particularly 
: relation A ogee ec gps 
the Party. This too -form o 
Past Errors overestimating the scope, level] and 


Against the background of this ‘ander of the process of fascization 
economic situation and its conse- under way generally. Our evalua- 


we tended to assume that a]} strength” policy embodied in the : tj | ded h 
. le i Atlantic Pact, NATO, SEATO and : quences, the errors and long stand- [0M also tended to equate the at- 
t was worth while in other so- | : , . ing weaknesses of our Party had a,tempted outlawing of the Party 


cialist curren ‘ngs other military alliances, as well as) , 
would ockehis ay pie pre building of military bases all over particularly damaging effect. wie fascism. sete 
or tion. This assumption was|the world. The Communist Party The most important of these er-| This led to wrong organizational 
always incorrect and should be re-|fought consistently under difficult, rors include: _ decisions of 1950, including con- 
by serious and painstaking Conditions for a negotiated peace A) In the Fight for Peace: __ {scious efforts to reduce the size 
efforts to assist in the eventual de-|to end the Korean War. It ve fh The Party’s estimate that Wall/of the Party membership. While 
velopment of the broadest possible|Ously combatted the Big Lie of an| Street's drive for world domination this particular error was quickly 
unity of all. socialist-minded ele-|lleged threat of Soviet aggression. created a serious danger of a new | recognized by the Districts and the 
ments, | It called for the negotiation of dif-; in the-history of the American a ae ” Ps ‘woe With rary pom peer ee and no ae 
ferences between the Big Powers, ; analysis our Farty made a signi- St€ps were taken, it nevertheless re- 
— he ceeeene ye feat | ending of the cold om and its) Working class. As the tide continues 'ficant contribution to the mobiliza-| sulted in serious damage fo the 
vere q tion of American and world peace| Party organization. : 


| : ace.|to turn against McCarthyism and} 

easy solution to the common prob-;T® lacement by a policy of pe ory cold aa sweeping jay the | f , ; . J 
Jems of all socialist groupings, or to | ful coexistence between our country | wren, Ges P wes. forces. At the same time some} Subsequently, in 1951, the Na- 
+] ific problems of our own| 4nd the Soviet Union. frenzied insanity OF a decade Of'serious sectarian mistakes were|tional Committee statement on the 


Party. Least of all could this objec-| During this period the Gcie‘eotine et casual or te ns, the| made in analyzing important! Vinson _ decision upholding _ the 
tive be advanced by any tendency munist Party took the lead in|) oa party's arcaila wilt tee tel hases of the struggle between the first Smith Act conviction of Com. 
to weaken or dissolve the Commu-; combatting a whole host of repres-| creasingly vindicated in the eyes of of peace and war. M hile we munist leaders estimated that we 
mist Party. On the contrary, it is sive measures and policies design-|.}) Americans who have the veal repeatedly asserted that World War)had entered a wholly “new situa- 
essential that the Communist Party|ed to silence those fighting. for| welfare of our country at heart. | ue was not inevitable, we tended|tion’; in other words, that a quali- 
strengthen in every way its organi-|peace and to intimidate the Amer-|fye,, member and friend of the i. arg this corfect estimate by, tative change had taken place in 
zation, mass work and general in-|ican people into acceptance of un-| Communist Party has reason to be CClaring that cac h new defeat for| the process of the fascization of 
neo military adventures. It ex-| proud of the contribution made to American imperialism increased its -. country. This led a ae 
posed and fought against the})). great task of helping cave Ucsperation and hence, increased troduction of a system of lea he 
Schwellenbach proposal for out-| 4 eco f Eragon 3g. the danger of war. This was coupled | shi which virtually gave up the 

America irom catastrophe Of Wal) with an analysis that the only major fight for legality, tended to accept . 
difference in the ranks of monopoly, a status of st! id and abandon- 
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social..and political. equality. _ It; wo. gh- 
made notable contributions in de-lout creases 
fending Willie McGee, the Martins-'and impo its, On| 
ville Seven, the Trenton Six, Mrs.|the-oth the growth 
Rosa Lee’ Ingram and Wesley}consciousness among the workers 
Wells;, in combatting segregated|was inhibited by continued high 
housing in Stuyvesant Town, Levit-|levels of employment and rising 
town and Parkchester in New York,' earnings. for almost 15 years, com~ 
in Park Manor, Peoria Street and; bined with the propaganda of views 
Trumbull Park in Ilinois, and “injin the labor movement reflecting 
many ether communities through-|the influence of Keynesian theories 
out the nation, in popularizing the.about the ability of capitalism to 
battle for Negro representation injsolve permanently the problem of 
all elective and appointive govern-|“boom and bust’ ’through a “man-' 
ment bodies; in promoting the|aged economy” of built-in stabiliz- 
: this struggle for inclusion of modellers. 
drive for world domination unfold-|FEPC clauses in union contracts;} What is-more, this factor has 
ed, the Communist Party alerted in fighting for election and ap-'helped erode the class ‘conscious- 
the American people to the emer-/ pointment- of Negro leaders to top,ness of many labor leaders who in 
gence of a serious meagre of a new positions in the lily-white leader-| past years considered themselves: 
world war. It exposed and com-| ship of many unions, These and}adherents of socialism but who to-| 
‘i batted every policy and action’ similar activities of the Communist|day have abandoned their social- 
‘tion presented in Gene Dennis’ re-} which jeopardized or broke the | Party contributed substantially to|ist convictions, or even oppose so- 
_ port to the National Committee last| peace; the _notorious “get tough the emergence of the current broad cialist ideas in favor of an illuso 
- April, of our attitude towards the with Russia” policy; the ga movement for civil rights. | “permanently expanding capital- 
perspective of a united party of so-| ing Fulton, Missouri, speech o The struggles waged by the|ism as the ultimate solution for the 
cialism in this country. Winston Churchill; the AL ruman Communist Party in the past de- problem of American workers. 
The new developments-point to}doetrine of ‘containment, atom-| ade constitute a notable chapter | 
& certain revitalization and growth|bomb diplomacy and military in-| 
of socialist-oriented and pro-Marx-|tervention in China and Greece; 
ist currents and groupings. In the|the Marshall Plan; the “position of 


. 


jneeds of the working. people. Tt 
continues to do so. ) wo 
Communists fought consistently 
the years of the cold war 
to bring about the present im- 
pete political situation. In so do- 
ing, they served the best national 
interests of our country with pa- 
‘triotic selflessness. 
At its Emergency Convention in 
1945 the Communist Party warned | 


the American people about the. 
dangers inherent in the develop- 
ing plans of Wall Street to dom- 
inate the world. As this aggressive 


unity 


ons le 
»~ mot only abroad but in our own 
** Country. The new features of inde- 
mee } and mutual criticism in 

ae relat ips among Communist 
.  £arties also tend to remove barriers 
_. between Communists and other 
| __-_‘- Supporters of, socialism. 
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_- For some months our Party has 
had under consideration the ques- | 
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The prospect we hold forth for 

-. @ur Party requires a reinvigoration ‘ 
of the Marxist press. A prerequisite 
for an effective hearing for Marxist 
ideas and for making their influ- 


lawing the Communist Party, the! ond bo cintens 
Mundt-Nixon Bill, the McCarran| >... , _ ; Balt 
Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, the At-| 2he Communist Party and its capital was between those who|ed many possibilities for the pub- 
ence felt in respect to the course of|torney General’s “subversive list,” SUPPO™¢? have reason to be proud/want war now and those who want(lic functioning of the Party. 
our country’s development is that/the thought-control “loyalty” order| the staunchness with which they | war later. | While it was essential to safe- 
we spare no effort in helping to fi-:and civil service witchhunts, the | met the wave of persecution against; This overlooked the fact inet) gue the Party and enable it to 
mance and solve the distribution|persecution by Congressional com- them. Nonetheless this persecution! Wall Street's ability to achieve its! unction under the dificult con- 
nt The Worker ond the! mittees, the Smith Act prosecutions, | “25 not without effect. It took the! predatory aims was diminishing and ditions it faced, and while numer- 
ee Wickes Stabilizing the f;.\the McCarthyite inquisition and | form of an expanding pattern of that the setbacks to the imperialist 
Genial hess-of the Blarxist press|the “atom-spy” hoax which result-|"epression including: Taft-Hartley drive sharpened all differences with-| 
and building its circulation will es-|ed in the frame-up and execution of| Act affidavits and perjury prosecu-|in the ranks of monopoly capi- 
tablish the practical foundation for| Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, as well tions; Smith Act arrests, trials, con-| tal as well as between the imperial- 
a steady improvement in. its po-|as the imprisonment of Morton So-| Victions and jail sentences; Con-jists of various countries. It over- 
litical and journalistic quality. 


bell. The Party exposed and fought | Sressional committee inquisitions | looked the fact that the overall 
The attainment of unity among ‘and contempt citations; the screen-|situation. of American imperialism’ 
socialist-minded forces lies along 


against repressive measures and‘ . sit 

policies ekaed in many states, (128 of whole industries and the en-|still gave it room to maneuver | 
_ .  *the path of common struggle on the 
i. broadest issues facing the American 


tire civil service; firings from jobs,|short of world war rather than re- 
Throughout this period the}, : RS | 
ound fro f , estab- 
t i Communist Party actively sup- unding from professions, estab-|ducing it to desperate alternatives. 
people, in the course of which! for 
ideological and tactical questions 


ieee: Sibies’s ‘eheniiclen re segs Bs industry-wide black-| In effect, such estimates exclud- 
seed weanbenie sat veosiian Gtk: ists; McCarran Act persecutions;jed the possibility of the peaceful ous Communists- displayed great 
will become clarified and common i 
bonds be =i om 
wrong to identify 


et widespread deportations of foreign-|settlement of differerices except: steadfastness in this task, -never- 
ae eam ri tog on Dig | born; deprivation of legal rights to| through a major-change in the vole thialecs, as a result of a sectarian 
yp adr str "s - ° ever hens ne lectn. Pals, radio time, advertising space,|tion of class forces in the United approach to this effort, the Party 
extent of socialist traditions and ee go! ot etc. All this put the Communist!States. They made it difficult to|needlessly lost thousands of mem- 
i with the“low level of so- 
cialist organization today. Among 


cal and farm equipment workers. +4: 1 . | ts 
Communists championed labor's! jou ity. a position of de facto il i 90 the Party membership and |bers. This facilitated the efforts of 
unions, in the building of 
which Socialists and Communists 


united action in defense of its hard the masses of, the possibility of'reaction to isolate us from the 
This attack was designed to de- 
played a major role, among the 
people, the working farmers, 
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; " achieving under existing conditions!masses who, naturally, could not 
her's srtcey gone sonaterimy af ~~: stroy the Communist Party. In this a protracted period of peaceful co-| understand the Partys course in 
unique and decisive role in the life| it did not succeed. It did succeed|existence. the given’ situation. 
of nation. They helped labor|™ weakening and isolating it. Jt is; Certainly, when Dulles three} Contributing to these left-sec- 

the ors youth| gain a hetier understanding of its| necessary for all members of the | times took our country “to the brink: tarian errors were: 
who are pondering the significance| relations to the struggle for Negro, Communist Party to face up sober- of war, this represented on each| a) the failure to recognize that — 
of the growth of the socialist world| rights. They urged closer workin » By. the fact that in this period) occasion an acute po gene. of the the ruling class was not so shard 
‘system, as well as among the many|relationships between labor ar | Party suffered heavy organiza- danger of wars which might have) pressed as to be unable to con- 
Sa aie at nae time were|the farm population. They. fought tional losses, decline in political in-|/had global repercussions, But Dul-| tinue its established method of gov- 
‘members of our Party or who par-|for democratic, militant trade | fluence in many areas of work and/les’ inability to take our pee ernmental rule even as it sharply 
in mass struggles under! unionism and against extilelons fields of activity, became danger-' over the brink revealed the strength  ourtai the Bill of Rights by 
get deadedshin, are to be-foundiraiding, secessions and” the frag- ously isolated from important sec- of the obstacles to war. It was pre-}Jaunching unprecedented attacks 
nw ‘enh mentation of the labor movement.| ‘ots of the labor and people's move- cisely this strength that our Party|against the labor and people's 
: he They popularized independent po-|™e"'s: that the Marxist prets is in underestimated. . movements, and_ in the first p 
litical action as the key to the fu- jeopardy, and that generally the That is why, despite our state-| against the Communist Party; 
ture not only of the ola move-| Party is confronted with a critical|ments regarding the profound sig: 
betent titck the mntire nation. situation. nificance of the armistice in Korea 
The Communist Party ener geti- Was it. inevitable, in view ——" ry ge d in Indo- 
cally championed the struggles of |°f these attacks and adverse objec- Bae ue fa sone pene oo 
l the Ne ple for full economic, |tive conditions, that the Part y/C/usons avorabie changes 
ag ; in. international relations which 


Bill of Rights, the 


should suffer such heavy organiza-' 
|tional losses and. become so severe- 

ly isolated as it did? The answer 
must be NO. 


, 


The attacks on the Party occurred) 


latent power of the trade unions 
as a bulwark 
peculiarities of American 

mental structure, as well as tl 


hid ‘S 
* “. “et 


at a time when the overall eco-| 
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accept any formula for the: settle- 


ment of the issues involved as long} 2nd at times‘even a 
as their atrtonomous rights were re-| influenced by 
ic crisis:spected. The expulsions were com- 


naire manner. ee ee ee ee a 
repeated estimates. of to the CIO to fae. geval ‘ 

pendi a labor movement. In fighting to rid the Party of ; 

Suen... Scenemay:: OS: ETT Rie tin aienaeenes: heod-cn eek. aneterinin be Gal t 

'lisions which took place at the Bos-| we must also : 

ton, sek ed is Beaweae thess.ioe (inione.batirben Sher Pye 
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ions. of the population; th 


lations between the Party and the - 
: a 


fadicalization of the masses with|Vemtions and in between those con- 
resultant mistakes in tactical ap~ ventions. on os of policy re-| trade union movement, as well as, 
proaches to united front relations 1#ting to political action, foreign! between Communists and:their fel- 
especially in the trade unions; | airs, economic outlook and coat tan unionists, as follows: 
and, finally, encouragement of gl]; union democracy, were not seen by 
tendencies to overestimate im- sth . : 
minence of war and fascism. ‘and organiza f , Debs and Foster, Com-' 
: bring .the 
Progressive Party, 


Sectarian Policies | nthe Tr - 
or w no serious 

The ~ ing mistaken esti-| nal achieve their full stature ss repro-|in the trade union movement. wes 

mates co ed to a series of|to avoid them where possible and} affairs. It repudiates any allega-| sentative izations of the one of the most harmful sectarian 

sectarian errors in the Party's pol-| generally to keep the two trends in tion that it seeks to capture or American working class. ‘mistakes of the past period. It 

flowed from and was conditioned 


icies in the main areas of work. : g 
Our policies and tactics in re-| 7 : by the sectarian estimates and pol- 
gard to the most important aspect egr 0 . ) © jicies which characterized the work 
, of the Party in all other fields. The 


of our work, our relations with the 
eT cniseten The| The Barty’s work in relation to Our Party brought into being ajtenacions hold of, sectarianism in 
took the form of a sectarian atii-! the en a struggle for = oe PS among |demonstrated in the Party’s con- 
tude to the labor movement itself: wality a freedom was also Wg eriecbesrn ay tai support to the Progressive 
and to the relations that should| hobbled by sectarianism in policies 2 exces Mer ; - fal oe |Party even after the 1948 elections 
achie werful ex} 
had clearly shown that its forma- 


xist between the Communist Party}and organizational measures. For 
ia the trade unions. We did not/many years our program and prac- emplary influence among the} on had been a mistake end that it 
view the labor movement realis-|tices in the struggle for Negro working class and the masses of p05 Oh tantial mace follows 
tically in the light of its actual! tights was conditioned by a nar- ox ae eae This is among our; The fit’ deckive step ani . 
level of development. Rather, our | row and. sectarian conception of Z richest traditions. The CP is proud} sarianiem A as, ules wal Bel | 
point.of departure was our own the character and class base of the 2 rare happy that these ideas have) ne a en-us 
nt of what the labor move-| Negro people's movement. In min- 3 taken root among increasing sec-| a Rtg ong Samson ‘etd third 
concept tions of workers and progressive ““™" ejecting rigid 


ment should be. We. therefore|imizing the fact that all the class Americans. And even though some|P@tty . attitudes, this resolution 
opened the way for a broad re- 


ojected standards of achievement! Strata of the Negro people suffer-|-] estimate of the direction. in 
ie yt no: and progressives) &¢ discrimination to one degree OF which the Negro people's struggle |the high wade aby, Soe examination of our electoral poli- 
in the labor movement, as well as|2other and therefore had a stake/in the South is developing, needs advance ts é oT the cies. As a result, although Serious 

lin the struggle for equality andito be reappraised. This question wifilen rat of the Fale oat sectarian features persisted, our 


for the labor movement as 2 whole, ing sup 
éedom, we clung to negative will be the subject-of a special | movement and other organizations 2PProach to the 1954 elections 
¥ « } ; 


pane Sy tt 9. ape es a ges ttitudes toward non-Left, led or | 
urgently n rather-than on/# . fi ‘ pre-convention iscussion resolu-' 2 " . an advance toward re- 
‘what was possible under existing 9 eae of ee people | tion. ice $6, Wan ars tt enlace the mainstream of inde- 
conditions. > pe r leatlers. (Mitimes, we suP-| Also, in unfolding the struggle} 4t the same time ust be| Pendent political ‘action by labor 
This led ‘to cumulative strains in — Perrone “Bann of d . against racist ideologies, practices, ' fully aware that the ee ~ and the e. This has been fur- 
the relations between the Party!” Ah, wel he maieejand acts of white and ideological fr ~ , Ahan, ae ther ed in our generally 
_ and the most friendly sections of|°# the militants my pe major chauvinism 7 ViThe Dixiecrate and thefe eo nmecn'|sound. approach to the 1956 elec- 
the labor movement. It was in) oer Sa ote Soa €'permanent and principled obliga-| ... in the North 7a peor |tions.. However, the struggle against 
great part responsible for isolating ‘hem into left-wing bodies. tion of all Communists, progres-'). .,: th “ahh m4 rete ©! sectarianism and rigidity in the 

the membership and the! In their turn, these left-led Ne-/siveg and humanists—there were the Negro nd es tit 


us from 
masses. The dissemination of white | : 


leadership of the unions, towards! gro organizations were often (un-'widespread tendencies by some’ 
whom we often adopted not only a'der the weight of our insistence)'bodies on all levels to. make. un-' 
sectarian but even.a factional atti-| heavily br ed with “special |warranted charges of white chauvi- 
tude. This was demonstrated not} pleadings” in behalf of the general/nism. Likewise, in rs we the! 
“only in the failure to wage a skill-; program of the Left; as a result! correct principle that white! 
ful and consistent fight to prevent) they departed from the specific/chauvinism is. incompatible with! ..-miec 
program and method of struggle|membership in the Party, arbi- 
progressive and center forces in} which masses of Negro le|trary administrative excesses oc-' 
several CIO unions, but also ve a ared pe Pre 5th onse- curred which distorted: and 
a t | ; these organiza soon i . OF 
mainstream of the organized mass : , . e against 
‘movement of the Negro people for! li i white chauvinism in the, labor 
\democratic advancement and} 
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portunist errors must be carried on 
in such a way as not to weaken the 


‘main task. 
_|. This effogt has heen under way 

in the Party particularly since the 
end of 19 Following the re- 
sults of the 1952 elections, the 


National Committee _— a se- 
rious stru against secta~ 
rianism a$ main danger in our 
mass work. This found ion: . 
in the resolution on the results of ; : ] manner| 
ithe 1952 elections, which sharply with danitilocae inconsisteney and 
criticized the sectarian direction of. yacillation ‘because it met with, 
the Party's electoral tactics; in’ strong resistance in the Party. This 
ing articles in 1953, which out-| resulted at times in conciliation 
lined the path for a_ sharp’with or continuation of sectarian 
break with sectarianism in opr mass} policies and practices. 

|work.and for redirecting the Party Nevertheless, as a result of these 
| toward the mainstream of the Ja-| beginnings of the pattle against 
mass work the main task of the} bor movement; in overcoming hesi-! sectarianism i 

‘tation on projecting our position|and 1955 (taken t 
on peaceful transition and an’ vorable changes in the political sit- 
American path to socialism as : uation), some advances have al- 
initiated by Comzade Foster; in the ready been made in unfreezing re- 
process of carrying Out opening of a concerted political) lations with important center forces 
in task, the Party must con-|struggle against sectarianism in.in the trade unions, the Negro 
te maintain its vigilance'many phases of our Negro work,} people’s organizations and the com- 
munities, as well as in beginning 
to overcome the Party’s formerly: 


jer 
: 


long range outlook; in the gradual 
abandonment and finally yrs 8 
liquidation of uanecessary ex- 
treme securily measures, ) 


i 


¥ 


| 


: 


4 
te 


~ 


adopt-| whith has deep roots in our coun- 


Party recognizes that ovey the years, 


bea 


1953; 1954: “ 
uae ceils ile oe in 


times. This is especially necessary,as well as publication of various| extreme isolation in many fields. 


in view of the extremely sharp) articles; in the imitiation of new | Basically we could not correct! 
" approaches to the Smith Act trials;!our past mistakes as long as we 
The} in serious efforts to influence the, had not yet recognized the sources 


t op-/left-led. unions ‘to re-enter the’ of left sectarianism. 


in many of its basic policies. 
necessary struggle against righ 


For Creative Marxism 


The April 1956 meeting of the 


ane 


new phase in the struggle against: 
sectarianism. The report of Com-| 
rade Dennis advanced the struggle! 
against left-sectarianism by exam-| 
ining the basic estimates in which 
the sectarian tactical line of the 
Party has been rooted. The report 


islavia—all at variance with the 


pbegun some years, ago and. sharply 


tinues it and consid 
of honor, 
At the same time the Communist’ 


it held certain wrong and over- 
simplified coacepts of what its re- 
lations should be to other Marxist, 
parties, i 
The Party tended 4o accept un-; 
ji many views of Marxists, 
of other countries. Not all these| 
views were correct; some did not, 
correspond to American condi-' 


| 


the Soviet Union’ country whenever-they feel this 


It, necessary. This will strengthen, not 


~ The Party also viewed uncritically 


other socialist countries. 


‘mistakenly thought that any public weaken, international solidarity. it 


criticism of the views or paves will advance the cause of social-_ 
of the Marxist parties of these ism in all countries. | 7 
countries would weaken the honds | Bureaucratic concepts of Parly 
of international working class soli-) organization, systems of leadership 
darity or bring comfort to the ene-'and relations between the Party 
mies of peace and socialism. . pa the masses have been a prime 
The incorrectness of this view factor in contributing to our errors. 
was highlighted by the revelations! /hey hindered the early and time- 
in Khrashchev’s special report to!!y correction of # these errors. 
the 20th Congress of ‘the cpsy {Wrong concepts of leadership dis- 


Because it held this view, the Com- couraged. full and sdhprng 
munist Party of our country was! #08 of the membership in the dis- 


entirely unprepared for and deeply "usin of policy wc age hires 
shocked by the admissions of : od Teka ob con 4 ob agp 
crimes, violations of socialist jus-''? ‘"© © comrades in mds 


organizati hallenge sectarian 
tice, mistreatment of certain na- rganizations fo c 4 


: a-2tyqK re licies and_ tactics. ev contri- 
tional minorities. and the basis for es icles 


: ae Bana ted to the weakening of ixinér 
the rupture of relations with Yugo- visty. deuoceecy. Id wmeny cases 


they resulted im departure from 
‘the very procedures established by 
‘our own constitution. They result- 
led in disciplinary actions which 
further inhibited expressions of dis- 
agreement. They made the life 
of the party largely routine, de- 


voted, at least een pre-con- 


truly liberating character of social- 
ism. The courage shown in mak- 
ing these disclosures and the pro- 
found process of self-correction, 


accelerated since the 20th Con- 
gress, are irrefutable evidence of 


established that the main task cf | 
the Party in the present period was: 
to eliminate every vestige of left- 
sectarianism in policies and ac- 
tivities. 

The roots of these errors are not) 
to be found in the events of the) 
past ten years alone. 


‘the historic role and_vitality of the 
‘socialist system. 


vention discussion periods, to the 
‘organization of a multitude of 
Socialism is strengthened, not campaigns witheut adequate ex- 
weakened, by the fraternal and, amination and testing of our poii- 
constructive criticism of Marxists. cies and tactics in actual lile by 
of many lands. Such criticism has our members in the shops:and mass 
nothing in common with those who! organ‘zations, 
deprecate the epic achievements}; ‘These bureaucratic methods of 
of the USSR, People’s China and ' work, svstem of leadership ane or- 


The Marxist movement in our! 
country has suffered historically| valid, combining it with the spe- the viewpoint of American Com- 
from. dogmatic application of cific experiences of the American munists on al} fundamental prob- 
Marxist t to the American working class in the struggle for| lems of the struggle tor socialism 
‘scene. The munist Party in- | socialism in the United States. | in the United States. 
herited these weaknesses. Insuffi-| The Party must distinguish better 
cient development of the i -| between the additions to Marxist’ 
ent theoretical work of our Party|theory made by Lenin which are’ 
over the past decades has contribut-! valid for all countries and those. 
ed towards our doctrinaire accept-'specific aspects of Lenin's writings: 
ance and mechanical application of which reflect exclusively certain’ 
many theoretical propositions. unique features of the Russian rev-| 


Our Party has also suffered from! 0lution or of Soviet society. 
an oversimplified approach to and| Likewise, the Communist Party 
an uncritical acceptance of many/will have to be bolder in re-ex-' ..¢ dedicated to socialism. Its pri- 
views of Marxists and Marxist par- amining certain’ Marxist-Leninist! mary concern ts for the present ail 
ties in other countries. theories which, while valid in a'fiiie welfare of the American 
Doctrinaire forms of party or-| Past period, may have become out-' le. Its only allegiance is to the 
ganization, bureaucratic methods and rendered obsolete by wana class and people of our 
of leadership, failure to develop 2 elopmnents. country. Its consistent objective is 
inner party democracy and a fre-| entirely new and unprecedented},,, promote the national welfare and 
quent intolerant attitude to ‘the. problems are = emet today advance our country’s true national 
we worked with have been W h were never treated by Mar, | interests. 
in ge measure sible for | Engels or Lenin, They ~ gyi ‘ore ' The Communist Party formulates 
our inability to corsect mistakes in|the mew world ‘situation and its its policies independently. _ It , is 
time as well as for much of our sec-| impact~on all countries. -|not subject to any externa) allegi- 
tarianism. All these factors are in-| Already, in response to these)... o» discipline either of an or- 
terrelated; each helped to reinforce|new developments, profoundly,» vivational or political character 
theater, x we ee any es ly oy ” The Communist Party works Sai 
To advance the struggle in the |* ny Pave 5 ne way Petr 
| p between all peoples so 
meee eee ery BY that our country may presper in a 
world at peace. In- this 
advocates friendship and. 


United States for , democra- ' 
‘Marxists of many countries. For 
coopera- 
tion between our country cad the 


mends that the coming Party con- 
vention elect a program 
committee to begin drafting such 


ted to the membership for general 
discussion. 

The Communist Party is an in- 
dependent party of American work- 


jexample, we as well as other Marx- 
ist parties have already discarded 
as obsolete Lenin's thesis that wear 
‘is inevitable under imperialism:' ) has be 
We have long since rejected as °n¢ of its major contribtuions to 
incorrect Stalin’s thesis about the, the national welfare. 
law of inevitable. violent| The Soviet Union, People’s Chi- 
arian revolution. Likewise, na and Peoples’ Democracies of 
‘we are important modifica- | Eastern Europe are socialist coun- 
tions in the theory of the state, as|tries. The system of capitalist ex- 
evidenced in our advocacy of the ploitation has been abo 
peaceful, constitutional path to so-| these countries and, toget 


war, national 
ge “e 
t Communist Party 

o build a new life 


these « 
foundations. . 


y} We must undertake to) 
‘make our own independent con-, 
tributions to the further develop-| 
ment and enrichment of the theory: 
of scientific socialism, Creative 
Marxism is impossible without the 
| oy Og noun ge t ~ ee” 
pra isal theory in light. 
r-changing redlity. 
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The National Committee recom 


‘has been used historically against 


' 
all radical movements in our coun- 


a document, which will be submit- | pity is “the agent of a foreign correct desire-to 


: 
: 


spirit it 


socialist countries. This has been) 


it, the cause of poverty, fascism, | 
pov pom 


the other socialist countries or ganization have been accentuated 
those who seek to engender hos-!in part by the mechanical applica- 
tility to socialism at home and tion of certain principles of organ- 
abroad. lization adapted by other Commu- 

Our attitude was used to refur-inist parties that functioned under 
bish the slanderdtis calumny which different historical. conditions. 

The history af factional struggle 
which almost destroyed our Party 
in its early - gave_rise to a 
\ defend party unity 
wer. la the danger i factional 
This despicable charge is a lie splits, But this was distorted by 


try—the lie that the Communist 


cut from the whole cloth. We are efforts to achieve formal «ity in- 
‘American Communists, patriots.istead of uniting the 


rtv on the 


Our allegiance is to our own coun-'basis of principle, full democratic 
try, the United States. In repre-,imner life and free, open ¢diseus- 
senting and advancing the funda-ision of differences. 

mental welfare of the working class This convention must complete- 
we aim always to serve our coun- ly abolish these bureaucratic meth- 
try’s true national interests. ods of work, organization and lead- 
_. The Communist Party must-con-| ership. It must clearly define the 
tinue to correct the oversimplified character of our Party and its 
relations which have existed be-| nroper me of organization and 
tween itself and other Marxist Par-| funetioning. 

~~ —— | 

‘on the principles scientific so- 
‘cialism, on proletarian ipternation- 
‘alism they must be based on each 
‘Communist Party serving the best; 
‘national interests of its people and 
thereby the common interests of 
tall ve humanity. This re- 


countries to engage in. 
criticism. of the policies 


The Communist Party is a dem- 
ocratic organization based on ma- 
jority rule. It is a cohesive ot 
zation for the purpose 


> 


tinued from P The decisions of all Party bodies, ed. The whole history ail the Com- ‘sk on specific questions presented Committee members on important 
(Con mo Page 7) "i beforehand o the eh a - Where possible 


k of carrying out the ma-|shall continue to be made by ma-|munist Party shows that factional- : : 
gee : ‘ jority rule. Minorities or individu-| ism actually destroys inner-Pary|or the organization of referendum|Committees shall do likewise. 


National Committee should|als opposed to such decisions shall|democracy and shatters Party uni-| votes on tions. | b) Minutes of National Board 
goer. . ans x: Establis t of closest ties be- meetings shall be circulated among 


issue a special publication on a/be required to abide by them. But ty. 
regular monthly basis devoted ex-|the right of such individuals or} Between pre-convention discus-|tween membership and leadership) all members of the Nationa! Com- 
- elusively to articles or letters dis-| minorities to express their views|sion periods the-National Commit-| and creation of political and organ- hould 


cussing, debating or differing with!shall be guaranteed in all cases.|tee must take special steps to in-|izational guarantees against bau- m: 
es, whether current or, However, this does not mean that; volve the membership in sy reaucratic separation of leadership} ¢) The | 
g-range. Such a publication is cnctinns asgenms with their own|basic changes in policy, Such|from membership by the follow-|should be considerably enlarged. 
in d) The National Committee shalt 


necessary to encourage the greatest|platform, discipline, organization| methods may involve setting aside! ing: 
ible partici far by the mem-/and publications set up in oPPo- limited periods for Party-wide dis-| a) Proceedings of the National] meet a minimum of three times 
is- Committee shall be publicized, in-| year, with agendas and draft doc- 


p in the formulation, Correc-| sition to the regular program, cussion on draft policy resolu- 
tion or abandonment of policies cipline, organization and publica-| tions; or convening special dele-| cluding digests of speeches or re-| uments to be discussed sent in ad- 


or tactics. S tions of the Party—can be tolerat-! gated conferences with power to ports as well as votes of National! vance to all members. 


In Fellowship With the American People — 


The National Committee feels;ty’s past contribution and the vital;an abstract understanding of so- education and political represen- 
that the important and deep-going|role the Party has to play in the | cialist education that separates it| tation, and fhe abolition of all 


changes on questions of program,|future. Neither is. there any eg ne oe struggles and class aoe ee Bis i 


“ policy and organization that it|tification for proposals to liqui-| “The foregoing two proposals are|ia.__.. ; 
proposes for discussion will expand date our Party so as to “clear the |liquidationist “ attains, How. |1pert ay be Sucaidaes "es orp 
the opportunities of our members|way” for a broader party of so-|ever, others of an entirely differ- the new Congress paw Administra- 
to cork sth ever larger etiods ‘elaitain at some future time. ent character haye also been of-|,,.. «4, Toft Hastle Act. the 

of progressive Ameaicans and their} Another view with which the fered. One such proposal is that) «jovalty” program the Smith Act 

organizations. : |National Committee disagrees is'the Communist Party become @) the McCarran Act the sy, Sai 

political action association. In the water Act and the demand for 
opinion of the National Committee, ' amnesty for. Smith Act prisoners. 
circumstances today do not justify; Tpoce require the rallying of the 

a ge: oe riod ahead ey me age ay a oy ie 

; ‘lost liberties and defend the Con- 
these struggles will largely focus! stitution and the Bill of Rights. 


around the November elections and, Above all, the people’s profound 


their consequences. It should be desire for peace and an end to the 


sed apc lr oe verbang od rd cold war calls for concrete steps 

cisive issues to the forefront and toward disarmament and a policy 
in tal of peaceful co-existence: for an end 

win significant’ gains. ‘to H-bomb tests, for drastic cuts in 
High gonna these issues is the ‘the arms budget and the like. 


xeople’s standard of living: job 
sali Pha aac tara | In the struggles around these 


security, farm income, the high). ' 1€ 
cost of living, the crisis in schoojs, Sues m the shops and communities 


housing, and health, the chronic Ur concern at all times must be to 
poverty of one-fifth of the nation,! help strengthen and unite the or- 


Tt will provide the basis for: that the Communist Party should | segregation and discrimination. | ganizations of labor and the people. 
building our Party into an effec-, change its character by transform-' The new outburst of struggles in| It must be to help build under 


tive Marxist organization capable ing itself into an educational league the South at the opening of the|/abors leadership" an eyer more 


of coping with the challenging which would simply conduct prop-! school term again highlights the’ effective people's coalition directed to all workers and the whole. Amer- 
problems before the American} aganda for socialism and the even- central importance of the civil: against the great monopolies - and ican people in the fellowship of 
working class and people... There tual formation of a united social- rights struggle of the Negro people striving to elect a peoples anti-! common struggle for the goal of 


are no valid grounds for any de-| ist party. This would be a harm-| and their alllies. Therefore we de-, monopoly government. | peace, democracy and social prog- 
Structive attitude toward the Par-| ful retrograde step. It flows from' mand full equality in jobs, housing,| Our Party stretches out its hand ‘ress. : 


os EE ee ee eee eee 


Re 


re 


Note: THE DRAFT RESOLUTION for the National 
Convention of the C.P. is now available in pamphlet 
form at all progressive bookstores — 35c per copy. 
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THE FATEFUL DEBATE 


What with the fateful debate now going on in the Marx- 
ist movement of our land and the 1956 election struggle, 
no Left-winger can afford to be without The Worker or 
the Daily Worker. Make sure you bet both papers 
regularly by subscribing NOW. Help get the papers to 


others,. as well. 
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> (R) who wor in 1950 by the narrow 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tell you, he ceded to the “Jeffer- 


son Davis crowd” by allowin 
“voluntary transfer” clause, which 
is, in effect, voluntary segreéga- 
tion. In other words, a white 
high school ‘student whose par- 
ents oppose. his attendance in 
classes that include Negro young- 
sters, may transfer him to a 
school that is not in his school 
district. Many did so. 
* 


YET, NEGROES SAY, and it 
seems charitable to some ‘out- 
siders from the North, that he is 


| doing his best and had to make 
| that concession to avoid possible 


flare-ups that would be grist to 
Grubb’s kluxist mill. 

But as the old poem has it, 
“twas a glorious victory,” many 
feel, for the principle is estab- 
lished, and maybe next year or 


| the year after everything will run 


(Continued from Page 4) 


mack (D-Mass) to halt the hear- 
ings. Mitchell said Davis’ hearing 


threatened to pone the “kind of 


strife that has brought disgrace to 


Clay, Ky., and Mansfield and; 


Texarkana, Texas.” The 
cratie Party, Mitchel told the two 
Democratic leaders, “must accept 
the blame” for any mischief caused 


by the Davis committee hearings. 
, r : 


IN GEORGIA, the state govern-, 


ment, aping the racist govérnment 
of South Africa, withheld the sal- 
ary of a white teacher because she 
thought it was alright to teach in- 
tegrated classes. The teacher, Mrs. 
Collen Marie Wiggins, 26, wife of 
a former idiaahey, had said she 


would not refuse to teach inte- 


ated classes although she didn’t 
think the South was ready for it. 
The Georgia board of education 
charged her with “conduct con- 
trary state law and contrary to the 
culture of our pepoles.” 


A mob of marauding Klansman 
in Mobile, Ala., riding in 18 cars, 
burned a ten-foot cross in front of 
the home of Mrs. Dorothy D. Da- 
ponte, a 40-year-old white widow. 
Mrs. Daponte incurred the mob's 
wrath when she sought to have her 
12-year-old foster daughter, Carrie 
Mae McCants, a Negro, enrolled 
in a “white” school. 

The selective service board in 
Eufala, Ala.,; resigned, following a 
similar action by the members of 
the Montgomery draft board, pro- 
testing the indefinite deferment 

anted Attorney Fred D. Gray. 

ray, who is also a minister and 
a leader of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, was inducted as part of 
the drive against the eects 


movement. Gen. Lewis Hershey 


granted Gray an indefinite defer- 
ment when the young minister- 
attorney appealed. The Eufala 
board ca Gen. Hershey’s action 
an invasion of “local freedom.” 


(Continued from Page 1) : 


- the CIO have endorsed liberal state 


(D) to op 
verett Dirksen 
(R). Davis.-and MacLeish (see 


above) are calling for the defeat 


of Dirksen. 
INDIANA—Former Secretary 
Claude Wickard (D) 
+ Jabor and the National 
nion, is running against 
Sen. Homer 


(R) is opposed by. 


1 of the Department} ing civil rights and school integra- 


, R. M.. “Soike” 
went Republican 
percent in 1952 


Demo-' 


apehart! ance of world peace. 


‘position and directed their atten- 


Repub 
\Paseettiaay the Vebiigreks oot Ghike 


support for a fifth. His opponent is 
Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit. 


NEW YORK-—Labor and the lib- 
‘eral party are backing Mayor Rob- 
lert F. Wagner (D) for the Senate 
‘seat of Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D) who is retiring, against State 
‘Attorney General Jacob K. Javits 


(R). 
| OREGON-Sen. Wayne Morse} 
(D) who won in 1954 as the GOP 
‘candidate with almost 78 percent 
of the votes, is seeking reelection| 
as a Democrat, with the backing 
of the state AFL and the CIO and | 
‘the railroad brotherhoods. The. 
GOP, making Morse its “No. 1| 
target,’ picked former Interior Sec-' 
retary Douglas McKay, as its can- 
didate. | 
PENNSYLVANIA—With  vigor- 
ous labor support, former Mayor 
Joseph Clark (D) of Philadelphia’ 
is seeking the Senate seat of Sen. | 
‘James Dulff (R) who was elected 
in 1950 with 51.3 percent of the 
votes. 
| * 
| THE TOURS of Nixon and 
‘other GOP top speakers will take 
them to the states where the Re- 
publican ticketis considered to be 
‘facing the greatest danger, such as 
‘Washington state, Oregon, Cali- 
‘fornia, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
| Despite Eisenhowers statement 
which Stevenson recalled last week ' 
that there are no differences be-. 
tween the GOP and the Demo-| 
cratic Part yon the “red issue,” 
Nixon and GOP national chairman 
|Leonard Hall indicated the party | 
‘tactics would be to attempt to 
make the Alger Hiss case and the 
Democrats’ alleged “softness-on-. 
icommunism” a big issue between 


‘now and November in all these). 


states. 

Stevenson challenged Eisenhow- |, 
er to say whether he approved of| 
the Nixon-Hall tactic but there was 
‘no answer from the White House. ' 
‘On the other hand, Senate minority 
leader William Knowland (R-Cali) | 
who also left here Tuesday on a 
‘campaign tour said he would dis- 
cuss the Hiss case and “Commu- 
nists in government whenever I 
think it pertinent.” 

* 


THE Democratic presidential; 
candidate, who repudiated former: 
President Trumans expression on 
| belief in the innocence of Hiss, said. 
the reliance of the GOP on the “red | 
jissue" was a sign of that party's 
desperation. 

He said the issues in the election 
‘campaign should be the “real prob-' 
lems’ that face the nation, foremost 
of which he said was the mainten- 


Opinion here was that if Steven- 
son and the Democrats stuck by this 


tion to the “real problems,” includ- 


tion, Nixon and the other GOP, 
hatchetmen would make no head- 
way with the “Communist” issue. 
But if the Democrats should 


smoothly. The sufferers have 
great patience. 

What the sufferers won came 
by dint of hard and steady cam- 
paigning, with all due credit to 
Dr. Carmichael. Though the Su- 
preme Court decision helped, 
and helped enormously, for even 
many racist-minded you talk to 
say, But after all, it’s the law,” 
the citizens of Louisville crossed 
many stepping stones before 
they came to the opening of 
school Sept. 4. 

The hard, continual fight was 
sparkplugged by. the city’s 70,- 
000 Negro residents. And their 
white allies in the Parent Teach- 
ers Associations, in Labor, among 
Catholics and Jews of the city, 
and by people like Ann and Carl 
Braden whose frame-up has 
brought profound embarrass- 
ment to many in the city as pro- 
tests poured in from all over the 
land and the world. 

* 

BASICALLY the victory was 
won because the Negroes had 
achieved political unity, a lead- 
ing Negro told me, and they be- 
came .the balance of political 
power in this city that was cut 
down the middle—half GOP, 
half Democratic. Who won the 
Negro vote won the elections, 
and that has been true for the 
last two decades. The Negro vote 
has gone predominantly to the 
Democrats since FDR’s day. 

The politicians with any sense 
cannot afford to ignore them. It 
is significant, too, that the Ne- 
groes of Louisville have had the 
vote as far back as the oldest 
resident can remember. 

So jit took political strength. 
It took hard campaigning on spe- 
cific and immediate issues. Louis- 
ville’s Negroes, assisted by their 
allies among the whites, gained 
the following vantage points be- 
fore the Supreme Court decision. 

* 

IN 1948 the Louisville Free 
Public Library trustees voted to 
open the main libarary to Ne; 
groes. In 1950 the University of 
Louisville's graduate and pro- 
fessional schools were opened to 
Negroes. In 1952 the University 
of Louisville became completely 
desegregated; that year all the 
libarary branches were opened 
to Negroes. In 1953 the City- 
County Board of Health opened 
the home of the General Hos- 
pital’s student nurses to Negroes. 

In 1954 the police department 
announced it would no longer 
enforce segregation at the GCrey- 
hound Bus terminal. That year 
the Louisville Park Theatrical 
Association voted to sell Amphi- 
theater tickets to anyone who 
wanted them. In 1955 Mayor 
Andrew Broadus started the de- 
segregation in city patks by al- 
lowing mixed scheduled athlet- 
ic contests at two Negro parks, 
Psat and Beecher. Police 
then st enforcing segrega- 
tion in all parks. This same year 
saw the of swiming 
pools to both races. 4 he 


And, therefore school 


into the formerly all-white PTA 
council of Louisville. The first 
half -year also saw the opening 
of summer schools to Negroes. 
And, on September 4—a historic 
day indeed—the city and county 
school system started integrated 
classes. 

This in brief, is the inspiring 
saga of Louisville, where the 
first big battle in the war for 
the rights of all Americans to 
equal education was won in the 
South. It is not a full victory 
but it is no paltry beginning. 

* 


IT SEEMED APPROPRIATE 
to your correspondent that Ro- 
din's statue, The Thinker, stands 
at the entry to the University of 
Louisville where I saw many 
Negro students come to class 
the opening day this week. 

The city is in a ferment of 
thought on the Negro question. 
Everybody talks it, young: and 
old, black and white. The yeast 
of equality is working. 

This is not to say that every- 
thing I heard was to the good. 
Far from it. Most whites I spoke 
to have not shed themselves of 
all the ideas Jefferson Davis had. 
Like Ejisenhowers grandson, 
many still wear mental Confed- 
erate caps. All too many. 

Yet they are talking, think- 
ing, swapping ideas, and the ra- 
cist-minded are not at all sure 
of their grounds.: There was a 
Supreme Court decision, the 
Governor did call the National 
Guard out, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times have had, in general, a 
fair-minded assessment of the 
case, and they know the eyes of 
the world are focussed on Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee on the is- 
sue of Negro rights. This they 


do know. 
* 


HERE IS A SAMPLING of 
what I heard: three~ typical 
Mayo high school students: “We 
haven’t got prejudices against 
the Negroes but why don't they 
keep their place?” “Oh, yes, let 
them have the same education 
we get, but let them have it in 
their own schools, not ours.” 
They are bright-faced young- 
sters, intelligenj, doubtlessly 
good students. But they are the 
products of their environment, 
the children of their parents. 


“But it’s the law of the land” 
one said dubiously. 


“It’s the law of politicians,’ 


‘another replied, which is the 


way the disgruntled racists are 
putting it. 

A third said, “They sit there 
all by themselves; they keep to 
themselves, theyre not happy 
with us. Would I be happy with 
them if I was one of a few 
whites among a majority Ne- 
groes. Why Ton't they keep to 
themselves?” 

And a little later on, you hear 
them parrot the idea racist eld- 
ers have drilled into them: “If 
we go to school-.together, first 
thing you know there'll be col- 
ored fellows dating white girls, 


intermarriage and all that stuff.” 


* 


I HAVE SPOKEN to many 
whites, seniors as well the 
young, and this is far from un- 
common, But as I say, .the fer- 
ment is working. I asked them if 
they had themselves experienc- 


ed wrongs at the hands of Ne-— 


groes.. “Don’t tell me what peo- 
le say, but what you know 
om your own experience.” 
They tried to answer honestly 
in the way of youth. 

“Well,” said the short, stocky 
one with the fullbaek shoulders 


. 


and who was most vehement 


against attending classes with 
egroes, “When we play them 
football, and when. like, you 

t knocked down and get a 
loody nose or something, like 


D 
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been his friend till he went to 
high school and how swell a kid 
he was. “I don’t know,” a third 
said, “Maybe it’s all environ- 
ment. Maybe if we were 
brought up -with different ideas 
we wouldn't feel like we do. It 
does seem kind of wrong. when 
you look at it a cértain way.” 
* 

NOW THESE ARE _ good 
kids, the kind the world is full 
of. And they are troubled. Yes, 
they voice the ideas of racism 
because it is all around them. 
But desegregation is the law of 
the land, as one said, and they 
want. to abide by the law. But 
he wanted more convincing than 
the edict of the Supreme Court. 
He has questions that need an- 
swering. 

The Villanova professor who 
said Negroes don't have the 
same eapacity. for learning that 
whites have, will not help; His 
is the counsel of evil, confusion. 


It is strange how fast false 
facts travel. This was in the pa- 
pers only yesterday and one of 
these youngsters already had it 
on his lips. The findings of innu- 
merable anthropologists the 
overwhelming view of science 
today, the studies of the U. S. 
psvchologists in World War II 
—that the races have equal men- 
tal capacity—is not yet their 
property. “Oh yes,” one said, “I 
know about George Washington 
Carver, but isn’t he the excep- 
tion?” 

These questions must be an- 
swered, for the unsheeted Klux- 
ers called the Citizens Councils 
havent disappeared from the 
scene. As a leading white citizen 
said to me: “We expect that by 
practical living together, in 
school, they will see that. they 
are alk the children’ of God— 
equal in His eyes.” True. But the 
recognition can be speeded up, 
rivited down, if the scientific 
facts are made a national obliga- 


tion. 
* 


WHICH REMINDS ME: to- 
day, in the Negro community, 
the West End, I came across a 
multigraphed paper with a Jack- 
son, Miss., dateline, called the 
Eagle Eye, which says it is 
“America’s Greatest Newspaper 
bombarding segregation and 
discrimination.” It is written in 
fiery language, the words are 
those of a man who is at the 
end of his patience. In it I found 
this paragraph datelined from 
Mound Bayou, Miss: 

“Since Dr. Howard left one 
can readily miss his presence. 
One Negro told this writer it 
was two that needed to return 
at once to this area, one was the 
Lord, and the other Dr. T.R.M. 
Howard, and it did make any 
difference which one came first.” 

Praise the Lord, yes, but pass 
the ammunition. Of truth, and 
the eternal vigilance and hero- 
ism of men like Dr. Howard, 
That goes for white even more 
than it does for black. 


Los Angeles GM 


Strikers Backed 

LOS ANGELES: Striking GM 
workers at the South Gate aa 
here, battling speedup, have been 
pledged support of Buick, Olds- 
mobile-Pontiac workers throughout 
the nation. | 

The pledge of support came 
from a national B-O-P meeting of 
UAWers in Detroit where deep 
dissatisfaction was expressed from 
other plants about speedup. 

Sherman Kelton, chairman of 
the shop committee who attended 
a national meeting of delegates 
from B-O-P plants reported on the 
pledge of solidarity. 7 
| He reported that all delegates 
told of Motors giving the 
union the run-a-round on the issue 


the way it goes, they always jand 


pick you up and help 
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UAW TO FIGHT JOB TAKEAWAY 


There Will be More Cars in * 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — There will be 


\4—But Fewer Jo 


years will also be in the same crisis | UAW from top to local union of- 
as now faces Hamtramck. The gov-| ficers is how to save Jobe in peril 
ernment gives the corporations/ from all these moves of the corpora- 
tions. 


nothing slow about the 1957 


new cars if the corporations 
have their way. “Tex’ Colbert, 


the president of Chrysler Corp. 
told a-recent. meeting of Chrysler 
UAW presidents that- he wants 40 
percent more production on output 
than was given in 1956, with no 


more help. - 
Henry Ford II is bragging that 


Ford will “turn out” more cars than. 


away plants in “the cornfields” as 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
terms them. They pay for them off 
tax deductions. Included in these 
new plants is all the latest auto- 
mation methods. 


THE FORD plant in Cleveland 
is an example where a group of 
button-pushers do the work former- 
ly done by thousands. Now a re- 
cent UAW Foundry conference 


every aid in building these run- 


* 


JACK DUEY, UAW district 
committeeman at Ford's has this 
to say: | 

“Yes we are all for progress. The 
union and its members are pre- 
pared to accept automation and not 
to stop progress. We are however 
sick at heart and are rebelling 
against the automatic cuts in take- 
home pay, our jobs being elimin- 


ated and taken-away, sold out, ship- 
ped out, sneaked away under dark 
ness and over the weekend to other 
sare of the country because of tax 


ree inducements. 
He asks for a Memorandum of 


in 1956 models. Harold Churchill, | 
new president of Studebaker-Pack-| 
ard announces that production me-| 
thods to get more profits on the) 
1956" Packard will be “lean and 


hard.” 


here was told by UAW vice-presi- 
dent Pat Greathouse that foundries 
will lose many hundreds of jobs as 


automation moves in. 
Thus the 1957 model will see 


oo 


lion dollars in profits this year and 
Ford over a quarter of a billion. 
* 


| * 
THAT “Tex” Colbert of Chrysler : 
wasn't fooling is seen in reports’ ALL of the Big Three and the 


‘in Hamtramck. Some 23,000 work’ By Federated Press 
at Dodge Main now. | IN RECENT months thou- 
The workers, at present employ-| sands of overweight men and 


Another set of fast moves being a new aspect attached to it, that the} Understanding of Workers Human 
200 | ; ' 
| fal That’s a growing number of un-|to Open up the battle now for a 
passed on to dealers who in turn 
ployed rolls still showed 80,000) ing the job takeaway. 
cent profit on the 1956 models. 
¢ any anded a 30 ent: in order to enable them to com-|. ; 
first six months profits after COE eee poses demanded a percent; up in order ( stranded ‘as the model goes to South! be built, that they be built along 
‘no S50) . Ford. $131,700 ucts have no more jobs and hun-|down to make way for them, new 
ing $503,500,000; Ford, 9151.1 “| spokesman for Dodge Local 8 said,| Ford, for example, has 
GM is expected to clean up @ bil-|tion one inch and they will never/and at giant Rouge plant where; ‘The overall chief concern of the’ families. 
the 56 model and at least 1,000 
2 
from the Dodge Main Foundry in| “independents,” American Motors Chica ald & | , 
, go wi o stamping there) Ose eWwW ie | a 
the new models. At Dodge the’ mation, to reduce “costs, and speed- CHRYSLER is getting ready to 
place the old Dodge Main plant 
in the AMA Journal. Dr. Norman 


| Riga oa ounced is ae Madison Ave. hucksters aren’t go-' Rights. Ford Local 600 is calling 
aa ce ance ana ‘high as $200! ing to whip up any ballyhoo about.|on the international UAW leaders 
\ r : wr ) 
a car. This price increase is to be ED | = . employed. Last season here during} 30-hour week with 40 hours pay 
can either pass it on to customers wus the height of gerry unem-|and to advance programs for fight- 
ss ‘ : “* at . a; l 
or absorb it. They made one pet | PRoFIT IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT peSpper! workers idle. This model it will be! UAW president Walter Reuther 
Meanwhile latest reports on the: more, with 7,500 from Packard left/has proposed that if plants are to 
, : increase in production, right away, | pete for the ever shrinking Cali Rend. Some 8 000 at Motor Prod- side the old ones, slums be torn 
of the Big Three show, GM mak-|,44 the union said flatly no. A! market. 
oT ut up| dreds will be sliced off by automa-| houses and schools be erected to 
000, and Chrysler, $18,700,000. | Five this profit hungry corpora-| 39 new plants in the last 10 years/ tion installations. , take care of the workers and their 
‘cease in their demands for more|70,000 used to work during agp SN —————- 
production. now some 43,000 worked on HERES HEALTH ‘ 
will be pared off the payrolls on | 
the ‘57. A new stamping plant in| 
Hamtramck, Mich. The — mat at piranha ae bank: but the 1,000 Rouge workers won't! 
are always first to start work on|ing heavy on new p nave: iibir. tobe’ hoes 0c tele: | 
Tae ‘build a huge new assembly plant! Lt t M . - Lf . 
in New Hudson, Michigan, to re- Ul Ore a L e p 
by another authority also writing — 
Jolliffe, Director of the Bureau 
of Nutrition of the New York 


Svntheties for Fall and Winter 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

MOST homemakers, particu- 
larly mothers of young children, 
find great economy and conven- 
ience in the new synthetic fab- 
rics for fall and winter clothing, 
as well as those they have en- 
joyed all summer. 

For brilliance and variety of 
color, for easy sewing, and for 
warmth and style, many people 
still prefer wools, especially for 
winter clothing. Wool has many 
fine qualities. It is resilient and 
comfortable, it is easy to clean 
or launder, and offers varying de- 
grees of warmth. 

All these qualities and more 
are in prospect as new lines of 
wool research get underway. 
New finishes or treatments for 
wool that will make it resistant 
to moths and mildew are being 
developed. Wool fabrics that-will 
retain pleats longer and are more 
resistant both to soil and shrink- 
age in laundering are in sight. 

Watch for them both in yard 
goods and in ready made Ae 
ing. 
STORING SUMMER 
CLOTHING 

Cooler weather and the return 
of children to school means stor- 
age of summer clothing. Here are 
a few important hints: 

Save time and energy by stor- 
ing washable clothing unironed. 
You have to press it in spring 
anyway. 

Cottons that require starching 
should be put away without 
starch. Rayons and some other 
synthetic fabrics also attract 

insects, so store them in 


‘ed at Dodge, who own homes in 
‘Hamtramck and Detroit, many not 


‘a meal of leftovers. Dishes like 


ingredients. Fi 
tins 2-3 full of mixture. Bake at 


| 


paid for, and small business men, 


all of whose livelihood depends on| 


this huge plant and its production) 
|staying in Hamtramck, are having 


their worst fears of Hamtramck be-. 


promotes growth of moths dur- 
ing the winter and early spring. 
PLENTIFUL RICE 

This year’s record rice crop | 
brings a huge supply of this ver- 
satile grain to vine fe all over | 
the country. Marketing experts 
urge housewives to take advant- 
age of the generous supply. 

Rice combines well with meat, | 
milk, cheese, fish, eggs, vege- 
tables and fruits. It goes into 
simple family dishes or fancy 
ones for company meals. It is 
an excellent breakfast cereal and 
a foundation for many lunch- 
eon dishes. 

At dinner rice is a fine side 
dish, especially with chicken or 
lamb. It goes into soups, muffins, 
pancakes, puddings, and stuff- 
ings. It is the ideal accompani- 
ment to chop suey and chow 
mein. Spanish rice peps up many 


curried lamb or shrimp, ome- 
letsfi and creole shrimp demand 
rice. 

Here is a good recipe for rice 
muffins that will use up a small 
amount of leftover cooked rice. 


RICE MUFFINS 


1 cup flour 
2% tsp baking powder 
1 egg, beaten 
1% tbs. shortening 
2 tbs sugar 
Y% tsp salt 
1-4 cup milk 
2-3 cup cooked rice 
Sift dry ingredients together. 
Combine egg, milk, melted short- 
ening, and cooked:rice. Add milk 
mixture to dry ingredients and 
mix only enough to moisten dry 
greased muffin 


; 


. 


875 degrees F. 20 to 25 min- 
utes. | 

Makes six to eight muffins. De- | 
lieldlis ‘with: jam or 


with"jam or jelly, served ¥ : 


| 25 cents sO ho 
Fall-Winter ‘56 issue of our com- | 


coming a ghost town, confirmed. 
Dearborn within the next few) 


—_-- 


ee ie 
8320 
24*.32? 


SLIM AND SMART 


This beautifully slimming skirt 
is a perfect companion for a 
variety of blouses and sweaters. 
Pattern No. 8320-comes in waist 
sizes 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, $2. 
Send 35 cents in coin, your 
name, address, pattern number 
and size to Federated Press, 
1150 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 36, N. Y. Send an extra 
copy of the 


pa 


| 


women have been “hitting the 
bottle,” and thousands more have 
been half-starving themselves 
under the impression. that they 
have found the answer to their 
big problem. 

It’s a mistaken impression, and 
in some cases a dangerous one, 
for with rare medically-deter- 
mined exceptions, these new fad 
diets which have swept the coun- 
try are as much from hunger as 
the dieters. 

The first of the diets to make 
the headlines via popular maga- 
zines was the so-called Rocke- 
feller diet, which. derived its 
name from the fact that it had 
been used experimentally by Dr. 
Vincent Dole and his co-workers 
at the hospital of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. In principle, the 
diet is pegged to reducing pro- 
tein intake rather than the more 
conventional reduction of calories 
in a balanced diet. 

The second popular diet de- 
veloped by the Rockefeller group 
consisted of a liquid formula ap- 
proximately duplicating the nutri- 
ent composition of human breast 
milk. Its magazine publication 
caused drug and f stores to 
sell out their stock of dextrose, 
a sugar heretofore used _princi- 
pally for the formulas of un- 
weaned infants. 

* 

DR. DOLE'’S purpose in de- 
vising both of these diets was to 
learn how reduced protein intake 
would affect certain metabolic 
processes (processes by which 
the body converts f energy 
for its own uses), and as he point- 
ed out in a letter to the Journal 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “neither of these diets 
is a cure for obesity.” 

There are many reasons why 
the diets which worked in. some 
cases in thie hospital would not 
work in everyday life. As Dr. 
Dole noted, the hospital patients 
were controlled as to ea 
schedule, activity routine 
many other factors which can- 
not be so s : 
- the outside. 


City Dept. of Health, observes 
that the diets are below the 
minimum protein requirement 
for normal individuals, lack need- 
ed amino acid and are “woefully” 
inadequate in iron. 

Both proteins and amino acid 
are vital if the body's tissues are 
to be maintained. Normally, cells 
and tissues are continually be- 
ing used up. They must be re- 
placed, Se this is the essential 
role of nitrogen-containing pro- 
tein. As for amino acids, they 
are so important to this replace- 
ment process that they are fre- 
quently called the “buildin 
blocks” of the system. Iron, at 
course, is essential for mainten- 
ance of a healthy blood supply. 
In other words, these diets, un- 
less given under the direction of 
a doctor trained to detect the 
signs of nitrogen-deticiency, tissue 
starvation and anemia, can cause 
serious illness, especially over 
long periods. 


AND TO ADD insult to in- 
jury, Dr. Dole asserts that his 
experiments demonstrated that 
“while both diets caused tempo- 
rary weight loss, the majority 
of the patients quit the diet after 
leaving the hospital and returned 
to their starting weights.” In 
other words—nothing was lost 
that wasn’t gained right back. 

This of course is the key fault 
of all get-thin diets whether th 
bear the names of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute, the Mayo Clinic or 
just some patent medicine mak- 
er. a cause great fluctuations 
in weight, and many authorities 
are convinced that while over- 
ve puts added strain on the 

organs and the health of 
are even more taxing and dam- 


- aging. 
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| Labor in New York | 


— — By Herbert Signer == 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS RALLY 
IN MADISON SQ. GARDEN 


TWENTY a fgg ewines mem- 
bers of Local 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and = families, jammed 
Madison Square Garden for 
Honor Scro Night—the bien- 
niel tribute of the union to its 
members with more than 20 
years service. 


Honored were 460 Local 3 
members with a combined total 
of 13,583 years in the union. 
Of these, 61 members have 
more than 40 years of continu- 
ous good: standing in Local 3. 
The union has some 30,000 
members in New York. 

* 

A MASS rally of city hospital 
employes will take place Tues- 
day, Sept. 25, at the Hotel Dip- 
lomat. The meeting, called by 
Local 237, Teamsters, will deal 
with the union’s mass campaign 
to’ end meal charges for some 
25,000 workers in the city hos- 
pitals. 


These charges were started 
last July 1. The workers see it 
as a wage cut, affecting the low- 
est paid employes in particular. 
The union is asking the Board 
of Estimate to take the 
up Wednesday. 

* 

THE UNITED FURNITURE 
Workers have charged the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters with 


operating a “scab raid” against 


issue 


Ba usm 76 ot the ere! in “New, 


York. A plant with 40 workers 
under contract with- the furni- 
ture union ran away “in the 
dead of night,’set up sho 
Long Island, and signed a back. 
door agreement with the Car- 
penters Union. The furniture 
union has asked George Meany 
to take action. 


The UFWA and Upholsters 
Union are acting to set up a con- 
federation of the two unions to 
settle jurisdictional disputes and 
to promote organizing. This is 
a first step toward eventual mer- 
ger. The Carpenters Union has 
been trying to take over both 
these smaller unions. The “scab 
raid” charge may become a ma- 
jor test case for this industry 
and for others. 

* 

COMING EVENT: A state- 
wide Workers’ Safety Conter- 
ence, called by Gov. Harriman, 
will take place in Albany this 
Thursday and Friday, Sept. 27- 
28. State Labor Commissioner 
Isador Lubin, in a letter call- 
ing the conference, points out 
that on an average working day 
more than 3,200 workers in N.Y. 
State suffer on-the-job injuries. 
The state labor movement, in- 
cluding local unions, is expected 
to be well represented at this 
conference on a so-called “small” 
issue but one which is of con- 
siderable importance to every 
shop worker. 

* 

WALTER REUTHER, UAW 
president, will be in New York 
Oct. 2, speaking at a Ghandi 


commemoration meeting of the 


mittee of the IVE General Elec- 


tric Conference Board heard a 


report from Leo Jandreau, busi- 
ness agent of Schenectady Lo- 
cal 301, saying that he high 
production goals and company 
vores for unlimited profits are 
opardizing union standards 
security. 
The committee is asking GE 
to confer on issues arising out 
of this program, The union has 
a five-year pact with GE run. 
ning to 1960. - 


“ 


THE STATE Retail Wage 
Board is now studying the argu- 
ments and testimony it received 
in recent months from union 
and employer groups on the 
issue of state minimum wages 
for the 600,000 retail employes 
in New York. The _ Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union 
submitted a 48-page brief docu- 
menting the union’s plea for a 
statewide $1.25 minimum. 

The Board will make recom- 
mendations, after which State 
Labor Commissioner Isador 
Lubin is empowered to estab- 
lish new wage rates. Minimums 
now in effect run from 65 to 80 
cents an hour in different parts 
of the state. 

* 

LONGSHOREMEN were at 
a critical point in their struggles. 
Possible re-affiliation with the 
AFL-CIO was discussed in 
Washington between George | 
Meany and William Bradley, 


president of the Intern: ational | 


Longshoremen'’s Assn. Contract 
talks. between er ILA and the 
N.Y. Shipping Assn. remained 
deadteclest with the Sept. 30 


deadline coming up. And the 


NLRB is due to announce its | 


ruling on whether there will 
be a third waterfront union rep- 
resentation election between the 

ILA and the AFL-CIO Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshore- 


phe, Soap Sept. 22 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 10:30 

Big Top (2) Noon 

Renaissance on TV (2) 1:30 

Baseball: Giants-Phillies ( “Re + 55 

Long Before Shakespeare ( 

College Football (4) 3. aaa 
Georgia Tech 

Movie Museum (9) 3, Old Time 
Movies 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 

Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:30 

Beat the Clock (2) 7 

Open Mind (4) 7 

| Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Caesars Hour (4) 9 

Rock ‘n’ roll—premiere (5) 9 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

| Masquerade Party (7) 10 

'High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER _ 


| Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Magic Box (2) 11:15 (Eng-| 
lish) 

Movie: Man of Conquest (4) 
Richard Dix, Joan Fontaine 


TV | 
Sunday, Sept. 23 


| Library Lions — ed 
| (4) 9 am. 

Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit} 
| to Sheepshead Bay 


| 


11:45) ‘World Music 
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SELECTED TV, MOVIE GUIDE 


What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) 11 

Washington’ Merry Go-Round, | 
Drew Pearson. Premiere (5) 11° 


RADIO 
Saturday, Sept. 22 


Monitor—WRCA 8 a.m. 

“oe Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 

Football: Syracuse vs. Maryland 
WABC 1:50 

Baseball: Yankees-Boston WINS 
1:55 

Giants-Phillies WMCA 1:55 

Opera Matinee—Mignon WNYC 2 

Football: Kentcky - Georgia Tech 
WRCA 3:30 

Football: Southern Methodist- 
Notre Dame WOR 9:45 : 

UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 


RADIO 
Sunday, Sept. 23 


Woolworth Hour WCBS 1 p.m 

| Yankees-Boston WINS > 1:55 

| Giants-Phillies WMCA 1:55 
Festivals, Bayreuth 
Festival in Germany WCBS 2:05 


| Baseball: Dodgers- Pirates WMGM 


9.95 


Meet the Press WRCA 6: 35 
veational films| Mayors Conference WOR 7 


Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 
Citizens Union Searchlight WRCA 
11:30 
MOVIES 


Lust for Life, Plaza 


Movie: The Thief (2) 1. Ray Mil-' | War and Peace, Capitol 
land. Acted withotu a word of Bus Stop, Roxy 


| 

| dialogue 

|Mayors Conference (7) 1:30. May-} 

: or Wagner's — report | 

/ Giants- Phillies (11) 1:55 

| Professional Football (2) 2 

| Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Flynn, Basil Rathbone, 
Niven 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

College Press Confeernce (7) 4 

| Medica Horizons (7) 4:30 


Rififi, Fine Arts 
The Gadfly, Cameo 
Ballet ef Romeo and Juliet, Art 


‘La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 


‘Secrets oft he Reef, Baronet 


Movie: Dawn Patrol (5) 3. Errol; Oklahoma, Rivoli 
David | Private’s Pro ~ er 


Guild 50th 

‘The King and I, Academy of Mu- 
sic, RKO Proctors 58th, Beacon, 
RKO Proctors 86th, Hamilton, 
Riverside 


Face the Nation—quiz (2) 5 Proud and the Beautiful, 72nd St. 


held at the Community Church * Bandwagon ‘56 (2) 5:30. Great Po-| Playhouse 
at 40 E. 35 St. TEACHERS organizations in | __litical Speeches of Past | Johnny Belinda and Mildred Pierce 
* New York are going to main- | Meet the Press (4) 6 | (revivals), Waverly — Sat. - only; 


CONEY ISLAND BUS leaving for Picnic: GENERAL@®LECTRIC work- tain their boycott of extra-cur- ‘Frontier (5) 6. Unusual westerns Someboly Up There Likes Me 
on Sunday morning 10 a.m, from 3109| ers in the International Union ricula activities in protest over | You Are There (2) 6:30. Dectaur’s| _ Starts Sun. 
Surf Ave., Brooklyn of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, inadequate salary increases. Raid - + a Midsummer Night's Dream (re- 


BRIGHTON BEACH BUS leaving for} 
Picnic to Camp Midvale en Sunday morn- 
ing 9:30 a.m. from 3200 Coney Island Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


India League of America to be men. 


vival) Fifth Ave. Cagney, Joe M. 
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are char nginy that company 
plans to le production by 
1963 are a threat te job security. 


Agreed on this are the Teachers 
Guild an AFL-CIO afhiiate, 
Teachers Union, and High 
School Teachers Assn. 


A PPPPPP PPP AAD 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC 


Sunday -All Day-Sept. 23° 


Admission $1.50 — Children Free 
All Sports * Swimming * Entertainment 


BUS TRANSPORTATION — $1 Roundtrip 
Buses leave for Picnic Sunday Morning at 9:30 sharp, 
at East 12th Street, Bet. Broadway & University Place 


Directions by Car: George Washington Bridge, Route 4, follow signs 
to Pompton Lake, then Route 511 through Midvale, turn left just 
before bridge at end of town, Snake Den Rd. to Camp. 


Auspices: New York Freedom of the Press Committee 
Pa bs Sie 445); gil ) 
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Top 
Se at Stand ¢ (5) 7 
You Asked For kt (7) 7 


\Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 
| Circus Bov (4) 7:30. New half-hour! 
| series, Premiere | 
‘Movie: Island Rescue (7) 7:30. 
| (English Commando film) 


Brown, Mickey Rooney, Olivia 
deHaviland and others 
Devil in the Flesh and Forbidden 
Gaces (French revivals), Little 
Carnegie 
THEATRE 
Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 


'Ed Sullivan (2). Edith Piaf, Helen "My Fair Lady, Hellinger 


Traubel, othrs, 
Steve Allen (4) 8 
Goodyear ae Maestro by) 

John Viahos (4) 9 
Amateur Hour (7) 9 
Movie. Dawn Patrol (5) 9 
Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
Loretta Young "Show (4) 10 
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A Mirror of Jewish Life— 
An answer to your questions 


Read the 
ENGLISH PAGE 
IN SUNDAY’S 
MORNING FREHEIT 


Informative, educational, 
stimulating 


guests 


a 
A wealth of knowledge about 
Jews in the U.S., Israel, East- 
ern and Western Europe, Latin 
America — social developments, 
the cultural scene, current 
events, community: problems. 

* 


Read the 


ENGLISH PAGE 


IN 


SUNDAY’S 


MORNING FREHEIT 


regularly — 

On your Newsstand @ li5e¢ per copy 
By subscription — $6 per year 
MORNING FREIHEIT 
35 E. 12th St., N.Y.C. 3 


Tel: AL 4-9480 


890000000000 060066060600008 


Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys 


| Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theatre 


No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Inherit the Wind, National 


NYC NYC Opera | Company, City Center 


Classified Ads 


SHARE APT, _ WANTED 


ee 


HAVE VE YoU on nm apartment to > share with 
a writer, wife and child for six months, 
If so, write to Box 21, The Worker. 


~ (MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
REGISTRATION at Metropolitan Music 
School, 18 W, 74th Gt. for preparatory 
instrumental and vocal lessens Chil- 


dren's cherus, dance and drama. Catae 
logue available. 


FOR SALE 


ADMIRAL TELBEVISION—21” Console all 
wood cabinet. Regularly $209.95. Now at 
less than dealer's cost $159.95. Compara- 
tive savings on table models. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave, (15th-14th 
Sta.) GOR 3-7H19. One e hour free parking. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi.~ 
cal, Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-3786, 

‘ PAINTING : 

JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-701. 


————> 


~~ 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


| Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales © Installation ®@ Service 


bt. | 
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State CIO Head 
Calls Registration 
Labor's Top Job 


“Registration is the most important thing now,” said 
Louis Hollander, president of the State CIO Council and 
Manager of the N.Y. Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers to some 800 shop chair-;-——— pe cory | 
men of his union. 


TELLS PRINTERS 
PERIL EMPLOYMENT 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—| 
The most serious igor facing 
printers today are those arising out} | 
of the introduction of new proc-| - 
esses, delegates to the 98th an-|° 
nual convention of the Interna-| 
net Typographical Union were 
told, 

Gerhard P. Van Arkel, counsel 
for the ITU and former general 
counsel of the NLRB, discussed the 
legal aspects of maintaining the 
union’s traditional jurisdiction over 
work processes and photocompos- 
ing devices adopted in newspaper 
and commercial composing rooms. 

Van Arkel termed the problem 
“very acute,” warning it would be- 
come an increasingly difficult one. 
ITU president Woodruff Randolph 
earlier had told the delegates that 
three other printing trades unions— 
the Lithographers, Photo Engravers 
and Pressmen—were making at- 
tempts to usurp the ITU’s jurisdic- 
tion over this composing work. 


= cma 


Convention 
Eugene Dennis, Communist Party general secretary, 


made public on Saturday a 23,000 word resolution which 
the party's national committee has prepared for its 16th 


national convention in February. | : : 
[party organizations. No member- 


At a. press conference he dis- ) 
closed that all 13 members of the| hip lists exist because of the per- 
secution to which the party was 


national committed had voted for 
the resolution, two of them with| Subjected, he said. 
The national convention, to be 


reservations. The 13 were William 
held Feb, 11-14, will be preceded 


Z. Foster; Eugene Dennis, John 
Gates, Benjamin Davis, Fred Fine,| by section, county, and state party 
conventions, 


Sid Stein, Matha Stone, William 
Schneiderman, James Jack s0n, Simon W. Gerson, representing 
the conventions arrangement com- 


Claude Lightfoot, Jack Stachel, 
Carl Winter and Ed Strong, The! nittee, estimated that there would 
be 250 delegates. to the party's 


views of Foster and Davis, who 
expressed reservations on the reso-| convention in accordance with the 
lution, will be made public later! party’s constitution. It has not yet 
in the magazine Political Affairs aa decided, he said whether the 
or in the convention discussion! convention will be wholly . public, 
bulletin which the national com-| private, or a combination of pub- 
mittee will issue beginning next lic and private sessions. 

The Communist Party’s election 


‘month. 
Dennis said that the Commu- position will be determined at an 
election conference next Saturday 


living in the area. 


With Registration Week for the) These block captains are held 
November elections only two} responsible to visit these union 
weeks away, the city and state members, see to it that they reg- 
CIO are going into high gear injister to vote and then follow 
a serious effort to reach “every|through with election activities 
shop, every unionist” to build up) thereafter in support of the can- 
the union vote. didates endorsed by the garment 
The New York City CIO Coun-} Union. This network of block cap- 


ti ton cont tains, just getting started,.is sup- 
ra a — "Thursday, Sept| posed to vara all year jenna 
27, expects to mobilize its affiliated or legislative and political action. 


local unions for the final we to! * 
register its 500,000 mem rship.| A MEETING of these block cap- 


The conference will also act on/tains has been called by the! cated that, if this committee in 
congressional and state candidates ILGW U for Oct. 1. This ILGWU | the 18th C.D. proves successful, 
and issues in the campaign. — “at ie most significant | similar groups may be set up in 
" oe gen Aa figs ed 9 ow Anan Biter gherar ys; nena 
A SPECIAL DRIVE is being} yy, ea eh 2: s Rees of hotel and restau- nist Party considers the resolution | 
developed to substantially boost}; ogee 0084 gexan $ce pagptirte PO a “historic document”, an “unusual and Sunday, he said. 
+} her of registered Puerto| een of their own, the Hotel}. Labor's registration drive, far| document for our party,” and a id ; 
ae Workers Committee in the 18th/more serious than was the case in| contribution to the developement. He said that committee is work- 
Rican workers, of whom some 48,-/ 1) in Manhattan. There are| previous elections for some years, | ft] ing on changes in the. party's con- 
000 are registered of a total of). a 9 : iP us ¢ ne years,'of the party and to the peace,' tituti the basis of | 
hout 200,000 some 3, 200 members of the Hotel|is believed due to a wides ead | democracy, and welfare of the) *“ od "f wey ° ne te anne 
BDOUL «@ oT : & Restaurant Union living in this|feeling that the presidential and! American people. The 2 rom t ° oe 
The City CIO has asked the area, made famous by Vito Mar-|senatorial race in New York State; The resolution expresses “deep| Phe committee will repart its fin ‘ 
City to send teachers into union! cantonio. The union committee,|may be very close and that the dif-| pride” in the struggles ef the Com- ng to. the national - Convention. 
It can safely be said,” Gerson de- 


ce 


— eae: *<e _— a ee ee 


now in a drive to get these 3,200 
union members registered to vote. 


The culinary unions have indi- 


10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 


a 


halls to give literacy tests to first. which is supporting State Sen./ference in the outcome may well|munist Party in the last. decade “ ree ee 
voting Puerto Rican workers. The Alfred Santangelo, Democratic) be determined by several hundred | and the “staunchness with which clared, “that a new constitution will 
Labor Committee on Puerto Rican! nominee for Congress against in- | thousand more trade unionists reg-|the Communists met the waye of) “™Mets© from the 1957 Cony gaan. 
affairs, which includes C10 and/cumbent Rep. James Donovan, is|istered to vote. persecution against them.” At the He said that 160 Communist 
ra beg oP ape tin te rel early Paty leds ave, been nd 
ing the campaign with rallies, leat-| , isilaliae oie ee haat | : ’ , 
let distributions TV and radio iF YOU FAIL TO REGISTER aerate SBOE Gy that the) vatutes. Of these, 114 were con- 
‘ y organization-|" ye Sta chee 4 
broadcasts. ) eee YOU CANNOT VOTE : losses, declined in political in- viii totalling 450, years ae = 
The International Ladies Gar-) uence in many areas... and that) !"* bate» 
ment Workers Union launched a ~— REGISTRATION DAYS — generally the party’ is confronted| Of the 22 aeabey eae nites: 
new, ambitious political action pro-;- MONDAY, October 8_....._--- 3:30 P.M. to with a critical situatign,” nate owe 0 the nevane cae 
test designed to reach union mem-| TUESDAY. October 9________. 3.30 P.M. to The resolution ouffines a series martes . Oo. were elected rien 
bers in their homes. Community WEDNESD AY. October 10 3.90 P.M. to of changed estimates on the eco-| Par'y " ast a theo in ‘ 
captains are ea appointed in| i ee x, i erg nomic and political situation, the! tee Dave Jett : hp lef 
each ILGWU local. each respons-| THURSDAY, October I1_.---- 3:30 P.M. to danger of war, relations to Marxist SX ate imprisoned. Those who left 
ible for his own blocf, and beoing) FRIDAY, October 12__..--~~-- 3:30 P.M. to parties and socialist countries, and) “'© Claudia Jones, ahi Potash, 
supplied with the names and ad-| SATURDAY, October 13______- 7:00 P.M. to on certain “outmoded theoretical,@%4 John Williamson. aie prad 
dresses of other ILGWU members’ propositions.” prisoned are Robert Thompson, 
Oe es ee : ir Dennis said he would be glad ©us Hall, Gil Green, Henry Win- 
The Devotion That Sustains Our Paper 
that it soon became bigger than 


ee a a ae 


to deal with the discussions that tom, Pettis Perry, and Elizabeth 


erent the adoption of the reso-| Curley Flynn. | 
ution at a subsequent press con-, ! 


———, 


ference. 
In response to a query, he esti- 


OUR FRIEND NAT is a_he exclaimed. “Some came with 


sweet old guy. Getting on in 
years now, he is employed in a 
trade where work has become 
scarce. Making a living has be- 
come a pretty rough deal for 
- him. But though this worries him 


a lot, his devotion to The Worker 


is unflagging. 
The other day he came into 
our office bursting with enthu- 
siasm: He put $200 down on the 
counter, the proceeds of a Labor 
Day weekend party. 

“I wish you could have seen 
the warmth and devotion of the 
people there toward the paper,” 


the idea of giving maybe a dol- 
lar or two, but instead they gave 
five or ten. And there was no 
speech, only the announcement 
our paper needs the money. It 
was the atmosphere, the feeling.” 
We calmed him down a bit 
and drew the story from him. 
HE WAS WORRIED about 
our financial appeals, and having 
no money of his own to con- 
tribute, had conceived the idea 
of throwing a small party. 
“When I suggested it to some 
people,” he said, “their reaction 
was sO warm and so strong for it 
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out of his thumb 


BUT THE TRUTH IS... 


the real answers will take 
a lot of hard thinking. 


AND FOR THINKING 


THAT’S WHY... 


history, culture 


TAKE BROTHER XX... 
He thinks the old answers 
are good enough for him. 


WHILE BROTHER Y... 


thinks he can suck the new answers 


you have to study. 


you need the JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
This Fall Term, the JEFFERSON SCHOOL offers: 

© A new creative approach to study the of Marxism 
© A thoughtful analysis of American life, politics, 


| family with two lads.” 


© Full, free discussion and debate 
CLASSES BEGIN OCTOBER Ist 
Enroll Now — Take Catalogs for Your Friends 


| Jefferson School of Social Science 


-—_ 


vas,'N. ¥. 11 tN 


obo | te 


Street, N.Y.C.3, N.Y. All checks 
orders 


Paks 


-1600,. 7 


I had planned.” 

Seven or eight people wound 
up organizing it, he explained, 
all garment and fur workers. 
They contributed food, as did 
some others. All agreed that 
every one including the organiz- 
ers paid $1 admission and not 
one penny of the proceeds be 
taken out for expenses. 

Fifty-two people paid admis- 
sions, he said. And they con- 
tributed $148 to the collection, 
to make it $200 even. It was “the 
atmosphere, the feeling” that had 
especially captivated him, he 
kept emphasizing. 

WE ALWAYS GET the same 
Sense of warmth when our 


friend Frieda comes up to the 
office. She and her husband are 


frequent contributors, and she 


' also brings frequent contribu- 


tions from friends whom she de- 
scribes simply as the “Bronx 
She is 
continuously concerned about 
the staff and the welfare of our 
families. 

Just before the Jewish New 
Year holidays, she was up with 
$50 as a “New Year's greetin 
to the Daily Worker staff of 
faiths, with pride that our paper 
can continue its serching analysis 
and discussions toward peace 
and Socialism.” 

These are a just a couple of 
examples of the devotion that 
eo a keeping - paper 

ese very rough wee 
Go + Fi and do likewise! 

All funds should be sent to 

The Worker office, 35 E. 12th 


ust be. 


and money 
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mated that the present member- 
ship of the Communist Party is be-| 
tween 20,000 and 25.000. This 
is based on estimates by the state 


——— Re a 


Acy Lennon’s 
Trial Oct. 15 


The trial of Acy Lennon, secre- 
tary to Rep. Adam Clayton Powell) 
(D-NY), on income tax evasion! 
has been postponed to Oct. 15. 

Lennon is charged with claim- 
ing non-existent children as de- 
peatenes. He is also charged with’ 
ailing to report more than $2,000 
he received for helping others file 
their income tax reports. 

Lennon, 53, was indicted on both! 
charges in July. In another indict-| 
ment he had been charged with 
running a tax refund mill 
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|| Dance & Entertainment 


wal SO 


Sunday 


DON’T PLAN your Sunday dinner! Mom 
is going to have a day off on Sunday— 
no cooring, no dishwashing. She's. taking 
the whole family out to the Picnic at 
ene Midvale, for a day of fun. See you 

ere, 


Coming 
FPIRST BIG DANCE by Seamen's Defense 


Committee, Sat., Sept. 22 at Yugoslay Hall, 
405 W. 41 St. Adm. $1.50. 
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Reunion 


SAT. EVE, 8:30 P.M. 


Featuring: © 
Eric Lowe & Orchestra 


Yugoslav Hall 


405 West 41st Street i 
EAMEN’S DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


nen 


HOOTE 


will be held at The 
70 Bt.) 


_ The Season's First 


NANNY 


an (135. .W. 


Tickets: $1.25 @& $150, now eat 
Bookshops, People’s Artists (WA 9-3907) 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 29 
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Southern City Takes Big Step 


On Brotherhood Road 


By Our Special Correspondent 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Superintendent of Schools Omar Carmichael by now has told 
President Eisenhower how Louisville did it and the citizens of the “Gateway to the 
South” are, in their majority, proud of the man who hails from Alabama. Which is 
as it should be for he is a good man and a fighting man. 


I got that from many representative Negro citizens, 


(First of a series) 


as well as democratic 


whites, all of whom regard him as a straight-shooter who has not backtracked on 


his promises. 


Louisville, where the 15-foot statue of Abe Lincoln stands brooding outside the 
handsome public library downtown—barred to Negroes until 1948—has shown the 


way and it took some doing. 
FOR THE KLANSMEN without sheets, the White Citizens Councils who have 


imported trouble into Clay and Sturgis, are here too. Somewhere, people tell me, 


they have powerful backing. 


The disbarred lawyer, William Grubbs, who heads 


up the racists here, tried to throw a picket line around May high school the day 
school opened, but he and his handful, retreated promptly when they saw the 


array of police. 


Grubbs’ inflammatory leaflets and his publication, now defunct, could not build 
the fire he had hoped, for the folk of Louisville had gone through some enlightening 


—— - —_—— 


Nixon Tours With Smear Pot 
To Bolster C ongress Fight 


Special te The Worker 


-WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower was at the ‘who wom, election in 1952 with| 
vational airport Tuesday to dramatize the send-off ceremony 


which saw Vice-President Nixon depart for a | campaign tour 
which will take him 15,000 miles. — 


into 32 states. Simultaneously five| 
other chartered planes carried top) 
COP campaign speakers to various 
corners of the country to battle 


the way from President to state 
legislator, from the defeat which 
many GOP leaders saw looming) 
like a dark cloud on the horizon. 


It was not only the Democratic, 
triumph in Maine which disturbed | 
the Republicans. In‘ the important 
states of California and Pennsy]l- 
vania (as well as in Kentucky and 
Rhode Island) Democratic voters 
have apparently outstripped Re- 
publicans. In the Washington state 
primary, which was a “popularity 
contest” between the incumbent 
Democratic Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son and the Republican contender, 
Gov. Arthur Lagmlie, the Demo-} 
crat led the Republican by 150,- 
000 votes out of some 700,000 cast 
in both primaries. 

| * 

REPUBLICAN leaders who were 
still confident that Eisenhower's 
Pr the V larity would keep him 
in 


ite House were privately 
that. f 


he “AFL-CIO Mews 


sieialatedl tix Gadehaae eak-nt otalosistate’ $ 


on: Nov, 6 are 36 Senate: seats, 31 
_ governorships, 435: places’ in’ the 


ee es 


eee eae 


House of Representatives and 
host of other important state and. 
local offices. 


The same issue noted editorially’ r 
to save the Republican ticket, all|that “American labor is decisively! man Welker (R). Church got the: 
for the election of Adlai Stevenson Democratic nomination by n: arrow- 
‘ly defeating Sen..Glen Taylor. | 
ILLINOIS—The state AFL and) 


and Estes Kefauver.” 
Its listing of state races under-) 


lined labor's position that real gains! 
require not only removing the Eis-| 


enhower-Big Business crowd from! 
‘the White House but also chang-' 


ing the composition of Congress, 
and the state governments. 


“The outlook, as of now, 
the AFL-CIO paper, 
trol by either party of both houses’ 
of Congress will once again hand, 
On a narrow majority of a few seats 
—perhaps by only one or two elec- 
tion victories in the Senate. Upon 


said 


only 51.2-percent of the vote. 
Elmer Davis! 
_ | Davis and Archibald MacLeish of 
‘the National Committee for an Ef- 
fective Congress have appealed na-) 
'tionall for funds to support the! 


‘campaign of Frank Church (D)! 
Her-: 


IDAHO—Liberals 


gainst the incumbent Sen. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


experiences the past few years, 
had stormed many strong re- 
doubts of racism, and when the 
day school opened this year, 
Sept. 4, they were ready. 

It was a heartening sight this 
morning when I passed a high 
school and saw the athletes 
sprinting across the big athletic 
field. Half a dozen Negro young- 
sters, clad in the same orange 
and blue their white classmates 
wore, worked out in the bright 
Indian summer sun. 


Most citizens to whom I 
spoke were heartily glad Louis- 
ville is no Clay, no Sturgis, and 
this goes for the considerable 
number of men, women and 
children I spoke to whose words 
reflected racist ideas. 

* 

HISTORIC LOUISVILLE, 
| founded in 1798, is not far from 
| the forest primeval where Daniel 


Boone killed his b’ar but it must 
be said that though the city has 
wounded the bear of racism it 
is not dead, and its claws are 
sharp even in the beast’s final 
throes. 

“This is a good beginning,” 
Negroes will tell you, “but: do 
not forget it is only a beginning.” 
They, all Democrats, won a 
strong vantage point from which 
they can see the Promised Land, 
but thev are only looking at it 
as vet. The hard fact is that only 
95 white children are attendin 
classes in formerly icaesaatad 
Negro schools; only 2,500 Ne- 
groves are in formerly all all- 
white schools. And Louisville, 
remember, is a city of some 
450.000 sculs. 

Though Dr. Carmichael has 
fought the good fight. Negroes 


(Continued on Page 153) 


“is that con-| 


congressional control depends the 
‘entire legislative outlook of the na- 
tion for the next four years.’ 

* 

SOME of the Senate land guber- 
natorial races in which the labor 
movement has indicated major in- 
terest include: 

CALIFORNIA—The incumbent 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuechel (R) is 

at sed by labor-sponsored Rich- 
Richards. 

“COLORADO — Labor backed 
former Rep. John A. Carroll (D) 
for the Senate seat of Eugene Milli- 
kin (R) against former Gov, Dan 
Thornton (R). 

CONNECTICUT—Rep. Thomas 


er J. Dodd D) is endorsed by the AFL 


eration and the CIO in- 
dustrial ‘union council: against in- 


The Devotion That Sustains Our Paper 


OUR FRIEND NAT is a 
sweet old guy. Getting on in 
years.now, he is employed in a 
trade where work has become 
scarce. Making a living has be- 
come a pretty rough deal for 
him. But though this worries him 
a lot, his devotion to The Worker 
is unflagging. 

The other day he came into 
our office bursting with enthu- 
siasm. He put $200 down on the 
emaggag al proceeds of a Labor 
Day w party. 

a wish you could have seen 
the phi and devotion of the 
people there toward the paper,” 
he exclaimed. “Some ove with 
the idea of giving maybe 
lar or two, but they gave 
five or ten. And there was no 


a dol- 


the! cumbent Sen, Prescott R, Bush (R) . sears 


no money of his own to con- 
tribute, had conceived the idea 
of throwing a small party. 

“When I suggested it to some 

people,” he said, “their reaction 
was sO warm and so strong for it 
that it soon became bigger than 
I had planned.” 

Seven or eight people wound 
up organizing it, he explained, 
all garment and fur workers. 
They contributed food, as did 
some others, All agreed that 
every one including the organiz- 
ers paid $1 admission and e 
one penny of the proceeds be 
taken out for expenses. 

Fifty-two — admis- 
sions, ge said, they con- 
tributed $148 to rr: 
to make it $200 even. It was “the 
atmosphere, the feeling” that had 
“ingests a him, he 

WE t ALWAYS CET the same 
sense of warmth when our 
friend Frieda comes 
lion. She ped ber. usb 


to the 


frequent contributors, and she 
also brings frequent contribu- 
tions from friends whom she de- 
scribes simply as the “Bronx 
family with two lads.” She is 
continuously concerned about 
the staff and the welfare of our 
families. 

Just before the Jewish New 
Year holidays, she was up with 
$50 as a “New Year's ting 
to the Daily Worker staff of 
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Minois k 
Goes All 


On Registration 
By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO.— If you can judge by Illinois, labor is put- 
tiing out its biggest political effort this year . From the cor- 


ner of the state where Chicago is, the lines of labor's political 


action fan out across Illinois into a, 
score of industrial towns. While) STAGE NO. 1 of labor's elec- 
district and regional union offices toral work in Illinois runs until Oc- 
are pushing hard on the electoral|tober 9. This is the registration 
front. there has been much initia-jdeadline here and the objective of 
tive from the local unions and in'the trade union movement is to 


the downstate communities. ‘get the largest percentage of mem- 


In Danville, Illinois, for example,'bers and their families on the qual-; 


the AFL and CIO have united ified voters lists. 
in an active local Committee on! In Cook County (Chicago), La- 


hy 


Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers Union president, addresses the 3,000 delegates to the 


Political Education (COPE) long}bar’s League for Political sodigt| 


before such a.merger is being tion last week completed a prodigi- 
brought about in Chicago or state- ous project. It secured from each 
wide. ‘affliated local union a complete 

In Rock Island, Arvid Sheets, a listing of the names and addresses 
local union leader, is hell-bent} for,of every member. These names 
election to the Illinois legislature! and addresses were put on xo 


in the kind of union-sponsored! cards. | 
campaign that has made the local) The 350,000 cards were re-' 


Democrats sit up and take notice. shuffled by precincts. . Then each 
Similarly in Rockford, Peoria and pack of precinct cards was checked 


East St. Louis, labor caravans and against the official precinct regis- 


labor rallies and labor-sponsored tered voters lists. 
radio programs are doing an out-' The cards of all unregistered 
standing job in behalf of the candi- voters were then re-sorted accord- 
dates backed by the trade union ing to local unions, and a list was 
movement. \prepared for each local union of 
“We were out-registered, out- the members whom the stewards 
financed, out-voted and out-count- will have to get qualified in order 
ed four years ago,’ one county that they may be able to vote this 
COPE director declared. “This November. Another by-product of 
time it will be different.” | (Continued on Page 5) 


union’s national election conference in Detroit. 


UAW Fires Broadside 
At Eisenhower Myth 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


: DETROIT. — A broadside backed up with facts and 
®@ figures tore apart the Eisenhower myth for 3,000 UAW del- 
egates to a national election conference held here last week. 


mem, Responding to the comparison re-) 
sented by United Auto Workers| Taft-Hartley- Act, unemployment 
president Walter Reuther of politi-;compensation, school aid, peace, 
cal promises vs. political perform-j health, . welfare programs were all 
: ance, the delegates voted to back: brought under a searing blast of 
| REUTHER the Stevenson-Kefeauver ticket. criticism by Reuther. 
Hes c —— The vote by secret ballot was} Reuther charged that Eisenhow- 
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E lakes Dim View of Unity 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE BiG QUESTION that mattered most as the 2\st 
Convention of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers went into session in New York, was whether or not 
there is a chance for an early uni-; ~~~ pay eS 
fication with another major union union, how far concessions should 
in the field. go on the terms of unification, and 

On the basis of the report to;how strong were the “exploration” 
the delegates and the statement of eflorts of the leaders. 
policy approved by the conven-| There wasn’t very much cool 
100, there is little hope for such!and considered discussion on 
early na eg nee of course, those questions, however. 
ulloreseen cdeveiopments. 
The three top officers of the UE'Jeaders of those districts that 
reported to the delegates that in switched. That came with the 
sa. reegned with _ year : = opening speech of Fitzgerald in 
vention cision, y met with which he referred to those leaders 
representatives of the International as “traitors,” “deserters” and “rats.” 
— oc ggg acco * eee” var te conceded that they were out- 
ernationa sociahon of Ma2-isnok iv . 
aa ik eet cae Ma-|spoken progressives ho had been 
ninist: r unions, builders of the UE since its ear- 
but got nowhere even on what liest days and were the “most red- 
pe? called a “> ogre gran’ basis. baited” when they were leaders 
_The statement of policy again jin the UE. But claimed their re- 
directs gr Pomeepic to ‘explore fusal to wait 2. 9 for a general 
unity possibilities, but the hope-iunification, turned them into “be- 
lessness that seemed to be the’ travers.” 
conclusion of the officers, elimi-| ~ - 
nated almost all possibility for suc-| WHEN the leaders put before 
cess from those. directives. the convention the “draft pro- 
TH CONVENTION) drew gtam_sa = day-long discussion on 
heavily on the UE’s glorious rec- the unity section took the form 
ord of 20 years during part of ™ainly of attacks on the “deserters 
which the union represented 600,- ™uch in the tone set by Fitzgerald 


000 workers as the largest in the and Julius Emspak, secretary- 
field. But it was the smallest con-'treasurer of the UE. The only dif- 


vention since the early formative ference in the discussion was be- 


davs. Fewer than 200 accredited itween those who used harsh Jan- 


delegates attended. There was/SU@ge and those who were more 


hardly any representation from ‘moderate in attacks upon those 


scveral districts. ‘who departed. 

Shortly before the 1955 con-. Some were especially angry 
veniton the strong farm equipment °V°T the distribution of an IVE 
division, including all of the Har- !eaflet addressed to the delegates 
vester membership, switched to Which began “this is the last UE 


a 


the United Auto Workers Union,/convention” and the union is 


Since last year’s convention, lead- “rapidly falling apart.” In contrast 
ers and -almost all members of|t0 past 1UE leaflets, there was no 
Districts 4 (New York-New: Jer-'tedbaiting this time and the dele- 
sey); 3 (Upper New York): 9 (Mich-'S@tes were assured of democracy 
igan and Indiana) and substantial/#9¢ local autonomy and asked to 
parts of 7 and 8 (midwest), switch-|Choose the TUE hecause it is Be 


ed to either the IUE or the IAM. |/argest organization in the 
There was unconcealed fear ot iand is the dominant factor in the 
ig c¢ 


pressed by officers and delegates; 
in the Remeworee that ear Much of the discussion was aim- 
groups may follow. ed at those claims with speakers 
Hardly anyone argued against often concluding that no unity is 
the need of entering the main|Possible unless the bdsic six prin- 
stream of labor by joining with|Ciples the UE set as conditions 
another of the major unjons. The|for unification are met, 
nsettled questions are: which’ THE STATEMENT 
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Main) 
lemphasis was on attacks upon the 


2516 for Stevenson-Kefauver; 24ier has refused to insure the right 
for Eisenhower-Nixon; 36 for no,of Negroes to vote in some South- 
endorsement; 22 void ballots, andiern states, and that the voice of 
‘one vote for Joe Smith. the President has been silent dur- 

As the delegates left to return,ing the last two weeks, particu- 
1,500 local unions in 36 states, larly about the role of Gov. Shivers 
‘SIO charter the UE as an auton- ‘of Texas, While Gov. Clements of 


‘omous international; that the UE 
and five-other unions with mem- 
bers in the field, then form a joint 


body to develop cooperation in | 
‘bargaining, organizing and enforce ‘the U.S. Supreme Court's deci- 


no-raiding; that finally a joint body given a long overdue rest of Gettys-|sion to desegregate scoals. 

‘of those unions be formed to take bnurg; that Tricky Dick be sent, ty. said that Eisenhower, by his 
‘up unification of those of their) back to his dog Checkers; that’ lence on what is happening in 
members in the electrical and ma-'C. E. Wilson who also likes dogs, Southern states, approves a 
‘chine field in one union. be sent back to General Motors weak. plank on civil rights, where- 
| Julius Emspak said he thought! and that the government be given o; Stevenson can beb pressured in- 
the proposals was “realistic.” Some| back to the American people.” ity a stronger one. He said that 
members of the resolutions com-| This historic conference, the! neither party met the issue at its 
‘mittee thought it wasn’t. But with first of its kind in UAW history on! pational convention. Many issues, 
intense fire directed at those who such a scale left political observ-| he said, the Dixiecrats are in bed 
already took a step towards the © faspmg with its down-to-pre-| with the most reactionary Repub- 
| “main stream,” the: atmosphere | cinct-level type of concentration. | finans. citing as example the Tide- 
‘was not conducive ‘to a frank ex-| Each delegate was given a kit.|jands Oil steal and the natural gas 
ichange of opinion on a “realistic” ,One — presented 19 of the pill. 

‘unification program. major political promises of Presi-; ye said that the majority of Re- 
| A week earlier the IUE held its'dent Eisenhower from back IN publicans backed up by some 
‘convention in St. Louis. Prior to 1952 and then put under scrutiny, | Dixiecrats voted against price sup- 
that meeting, the UE was request-, theh political performances. ‘ports for farmers despite four years 


ed by Carey to send president Fitz-! Reuther, keynoting the confer- | o¢ declining farm prices. 
gerald to address the IUE meet-|¢mce, ran a playback of Eisenhow-' 


| On the Taft-Hartley law, he 
‘ing in exchange for an address by ; ‘Tt speaking, making. a pronuse said, that Eisenhower had prom- 
Carey before the UE's delegates. Curing the 1952 elections. Then’ id amendments but that, instead, 
Fitzgerald was unable to attend, Reuther had picture slides, spell- ithe. employers have been given 

ing out Eisenhower's political PeT-| wide scope for anti-union activi- 


formance, ees onto @ SCTEEM.!s:.. ond millions of workers have 
been denied union protection, 


' 


‘and James Matles, director of or- 
ganization, was sent. Carey refus-| 
ed to let Matles address his dele-| 


' 


gates and that ended the exchange tion to see close to $1000 of 'the| “ewe, ue NUBE & 1 
| + audience in long snake-like a Titties ob income tax laws. as 
__ AS FAR AS THE members and| Weaving their way around thelipey effect the people, Reuther 
lower leaders are concerned, they <0 —— ww gr Binge, said, “big stockholders, not wage 
FO iene nce ond ot nis | ceived a ballot, The ballot allow-| “es. £2 a beg 5 
| ed them to vote for either the (Contin ere se. 


‘EUGENE DENNIS a Sconlesgy east) — the 
; Eisenhower - Nixon ticket, or no 
RESUMES DUTIES ticket. The ballots were counted 
[AFTER ILLNESS 


| in full view of the audience by a | 
: election committee of the dele- 
The National Board of the Com-' gates. A total of 2,599 delegates 


IT WAS like a UAW conven- while the NLRB is packed. with 


% 


bit insufficiency, a. 


munist Party announced Monday 
that Eugene Dennis, who has been 
on a partial leave of absence since 
the end of June, resumed his duties 
as general secretary on Sept. 10. 
‘Dennis presided at the recent four- 
day session of the National Com- 


mittee, which discussed and adopt-} 


for the nvention discussion. 


Dennis’ leave of absence, it was! wi 


stated, was made necessary because 
he ood - wr ringpen cows: cardio- 
vascu isease ss ar- 


G71 | 4 . ri + AS 


ee ee 


led the draft resolution as a basis’ 


voted. Some 400 full-time organ- 
izers and representatives voted 


unanimously for the Stevenson- 


Kefauver ticket. They. voted sep- § 


arately from the delegates. 
Speeches were made ther 
UAW officials: Emil vy; : 
retary-treasurerr on ‘raising COPE ' 
dollars for the : : 


vice- 

president Pat Greathouse dealt | 
th getting out the vote and vice- © 
t Leonard Woodcock urged— 


a huge sapere campaign. ' 
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THE SAME WEEK that Ford and GM announced Seay. 


.- | one but those with less than 90 days seniority will be back by 
% é ; Xmas,” a Eisenhower spokesman, Rocco Sicialo, assistant Secretary 
of Labor announced here “20 million jobs more‘in 1975.” © 


DETROIT.—A twin blast against ; * 
BEFORE MUSKEGON City Hall two weeks ago a picket 


: | 
tors, Ford, Detroit Edi- 4 ne 

General i . Sager abs ta od Ee Autom ation tO line marched asking that wages similar to workers in the factories 

son and other corporation e be paid to the pickets. The pickets were Muskegon cops, mem- 


milk lush profits from an atomic bers of the City Police Local 202, CIO. How about that, Detroit 


reactor plant in Monroe, Mich., | cops? 
was loosened last week by U. S. 0 S or +. 
THIS YEAR 28 PERCENT of the people registered to vote, 


Senator Pat McNamara and a | woledl: enddeiieedl wit, GA-uamneen ie a * a ty 

| ; , ith rcen prim : 

spokesman for a National Rural; }JAMTRAMCK. Mich, — Auto-| coming battle on speedup. Dodge! HAVE You RECISTERED TO ‘VOTE YET. CITY HALL iS 

Electric Coop. mation and speedup are reckoned | Local 3 has grievances processed; OPEN ALL DAY. Go into any police precinct also and register, 
McNamara attack Detroit Edi-|by Dodge Local 3 vice president|to the point whereby they can leg-' don’t be a scab on election day. 


‘Pete Telisky to eliminate 1,500jally take a strike vote. ‘ 


ss i pacaseeh pecan cea for) production jobs on the 1957 mod- Veep Telisky reports in the ' 
UAW IN LOS ANCELES playing big role, helping Negro 


Ors © the truth that the '¢]. He lists them as follows: UAW Dodge Main News that at : ; 7 
atomic power project to be built at Department 76, body and white,}the last meeting held with com- worker, Gerald Harris of Placentio, Orange County, whose home 
Lagoona Lake near Monroe, Mich.,' between 400 and 600 jobs will be! pany officials of Doge, the coin! has been the target of two fire bombs by Dixiecrast. 
is unsafe. eliminated; Pressed_ Steel about’ pany brass was adamant in their 
Clyde Ellis of the Rural Electr three or four hundred jobs will be/demands for more production. A NEW ONE was used by anti-union Burroughs Adding Ma- 
Ciennstntion Aameisiten of Wath jreliminated; in the Paint Shop, | They said in every department! chine, when they fired unicnist Demetrios Koutsimbas tor “shaving 
— ‘Trim, Motor line and Machine|they want more production spe-; on company time.” Two stcols said they saw him lathering his 
ington speaking here charged that | shop these departments will have} cifically the Trim shop. | face. This Burroughs figured was enough to get the unionist barred 
the atomic reactor proposed to be | limited automation, all adding up Its also learned that in the from getting unemployment compensation. Koutsimbas came to a 
built at Monroe is so unsafe that to less jobs and more production. Dodge Foundry they have asked! unemployment compensation referee hearing and shaved a four- 


“there isn’t a insurance company in * the workers now going back in to| day growth off without any lather, just a razor, without wincing. 
The referee said he was impressed and will weigh his decision. 


the world that will touch the plant} MEANWHILE “Tex” Colbert,| work on the ’57 Dodge for 35 per-| The n Si 
with a 10 percent pole.” ‘Chrysler corporation president;}cent more production with the The UAW ciaims their member was fired because he is a volunteer 
The Atomic Energy Commis- who served notice on a group of: Manpower. | organizer. . 


sion’s approval of the plant said Chrysler UAW Jeaders a month|— 
UAW MEMBER, Pat Ward, Hartford County, ncminated for 


Ellis, “is part of the Eisenhower ago that he wanted 40 percent e | 
Administration’s rush to give away,more production with the same Modern f Pirate’ Congress. He is a Int. rep and a state senator in Conn. 
| * 


to its pets, the giant corporations, | manpower on the 57 model, is 
the greatest of all natural re-jalready cracking down for that GOP ATTACK on “Scapy” Williams claims “the voice is the 
voice of Williams but the hands are the hands of Walter.” We 


sources, atomic power.” demand. ; RE i j n 
m Every union Committeeman in OFS p on presume they mean Reuther. This is reminiscent of the vicious 
Dodge it’s reported has been teld campzign launched against the late CIO leader Sidney Hillman 


HOW IT WAS DONE that higher production on the ‘97 Ki Fe WW k | when reaetion used the phrase, “clear it with Sidney.” 
Orkers — ‘ 
os © | 


: CISLER set up a utility com- will be demanded of the workers 
pany, named it the Power Reactor and a similar demand is being | THERE IS $15.2 bill ; nie tee the Usdin . 
Development Corporation. Not placed before all UAW commit-| prrRorr—About 3.000 Motor a aa cpap vy wake ra : spon cg 
mentioned but in PRDC are the poten in the Chrysler setup. Products workers, members of the na ae eee ee Pan er ee ee 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors,! Three Chrysler locals have al-|tj4w-CIO will work no more in| ge is 
Westinghouse as well as Detroit}ready taken strike votes for the: “East Si ) ack BIG SIGNS in Detroit, “Buy now and save $600," posted in 
gho wer : the old East Side plant on Mack many of the desperate car dealers windows, as they try to unlead 


Edison and a dozen other private Pie get Sel, | 
pera | Ave., so familiar to thousands of; ale “SOK: Pipansedl. ts Ga maa aiden canted tn te ele, 


utility companies, Cisler is chief e ee, Ne SES 
lobbyist for it. How About This Detroiters. The laid off workers’ | 4:, plugs: better buy now, because prices are going up. - 
| 


They f bl are the victims of a fast profit . 
got trom Repu ican | 


P 


! 


* 


‘making syndicate who bought up) 
taggin Batra se eortgetia.s WHY DON T the UAW ask for a Federal investigation of the 


; : the majority of MP stock a year 
| en meee " —* — Dr Brownell? a rans ges alg bon liquidated’ the operations of syndicates who buy up dying auto parts plants, kick 
to build the atomic reactor. No’ ° e auto making sections and are con-; Workers out of jobs, cold-bloodedly, then walk off with bulging 
public hearing was called. | DETROIT.—Here is something centrating on aircraft work. This| profits. 
The AEC ignored a warmins for Dr. Samuel Brownell, superin- | latter type of work, pays high 

GOV. WILLIAMS made a big mistake in leaving out such a 


from a group of atomic scientists | Ic ¢ t|profits. The new syndicate cold-| 
'tendent of Detroit schools to get ly told the uniew a fea g champion of milk consumers as Atty. Chas. Lockwood, from the 


who after looking over the situa-;. , _") .'b 
tion wrote the AEC that there ee ee po ted es iene ago that unless they could’ 31-member commission that’s goiig to scan Michigan milk prices. 
meng apes available to! with no lunchrooms, one high have a profit margin of eight to ee could ayy stories of Berden, National ~—e gga 2 § 
msure t t it can operated at school. five junior high have no | 10 cents on any sroduct then they rive to boost milk prices, that every newspaperman has praised. 
this site without public hazard. ‘swimming ls, two high schools, , Weren t intereste That meant cles- * 
eset eon: beg Agana two junior high schools need ey P= pod gc Nery “myie- ¢ BIG REPUBLICAN money in the First Congressional Dis- 
: - “Drs Mxcos n-| Nineteen schools have no facil-| ry 1d ie ean al g | trict, seeknig to swing deals. Some say $60,000 is in the poke. But 
tists sufficient warnmg to at least | ities for teaching Eighth Graders that cou net the syn icate . the defections will be small if an 
hold a hearin whetl the hi or $9 million in profit. : y. 
g on ether up homemaking and industrial arts, P | 

AEC sheuld okay the building of | thirty elementary schools have| That's what now happened. The) * 
the reactor. Reuther wants the pub- more than 140 percent capacity; auto parts section is no more and) HAL SHORT’ Republican press agent from Oregon, hired 
lic to have a chance to speak on it. | crowding. ‘8,000 workers with many of them for $25,000 a vear to elect Cobo to Lansing, packed up and left, 
Reuther said half a million UAW Still no Negro teachers are sent having 20 years seniority are job-| reports have it that he couldn't stand Cobo, even for $25,000 a year. 
a and their families eye to schools unless there is over 50 less, while the syndicate scoops a * 

ensely populated Detroit a 0-' percent of the pupils, Negro. Still the profits, from the liquidation of seme: Sar me diy 
ledo and the presence of what nq Negro principal in Detroit'Motor Products plants here, Chi- - LABOR CHEWING its finger nails to the quick about Soapy 

ell te « eed eatlie heel biel, | . | Williams dragging his feet on the big issues. Peace, civil rights, 
co a sca ic schools. cago and Canada. goer 7" et Eyal 1 Cone 
(the Reactor in their backyards is! | Cobo’s anti-laber. anti-Negro record. Cobo’s most vulnerable: spot, 

| taxes, still hasn't gotten a word from Williams, 


of concern to them. Senator Mc- 
Namara sid 5000000 ive is e' J QOO Packard Workers Left ; 
UAW FORD National Council to meet Sept. 26, resolutions 


area that would be affected if any-. 
are in on contract issues already and include 30-40, automation, 


ti went wrong. Cisler says all 4 © 

ose opposing the reactor are pro-| be 5] t Be p> | So Bo | fight on speedun, etc. Chrysler National Council to meet soon also, 
ponents of government developing | ere. 0 Un i ° ' faced wit Chrysler’s Colbert demand for a 40 percent increase in 
atomic power and thus advocate) nrTROIT.—While Ford and. press here that a $14,000,000 war) production with same manpower. | 


“Sociati a: Straus still makes “M0 | General Motors talk about Xmas|work job will be given to Pack-/- serena ore - 
— ‘being the high point of employ-'ard’s Utica plant. What is not | 
ment in auto, Packard workers are} said is that it w ill take about twe ) 


| hearing there won't be assembled | years before it gets into operation. 
Buveoard Scores a 1957 Packard nox wa pr —- Rag wives: pane 1 hig Ca, | | 
long Layof ot Hchar ‘ns, nit potest bat war 'eme Sekine’ FINDS APATHY ON ELECTION 

FLINT +4 acts " | Bend, Ind. This leaves 7,500 Pack-|and who wants no part of pro- 

hei big question mark/4+4 workers, already six montths'dusing automobiles as long as the| The majority of college students’ firm. 

here, is what is going to happen|idle, with a perspective of never profit-making war work is around, ' eligible to vote for the first time} “QOyr polls show that only two 
at Fisher No, 1 when the call back}making another Packard car. lis reported wanting to SQUEEZE! ore too apathetic or confused tolout of * an of thé skuledte teabee- 
to work comes? Scotty Nolan, edi-| The newspapers here headline! Utica workers to come down im cast g ballot in the coming elec-| viewed planned to vote this year.” 
tor of Fisher Flashes, reports ee ete Pied ot hae oe gs akan the level of CW's > 9869 a research group said yester-;  Cijhert cited a statement from an. 
Mee | r, saying: o-F enters | ere. ay. Bey TAS ti . | 
indications gs chit am ta ag oF | for life. But in the whose story; Around 1,200 of Packard’s| The Gilbert Youth Research Or- Ohio State University student: as 
workers may not be rehired. not a word is mentioned about. 10,000 former ‘employes work at/anization reported after a survey|a typical reaction from those not 


He reports that many operations; what is going to happen to the! cd Te. }it found a “don’t care one way) planning to vote: “How is anyone 
are in the process of being auto-|lives of Studebaker-Packard ead” RE Hem Cl P lant! or another” attitude among most expected to vote intelligently when — 
. ‘of the 1,300 students intervie nb tne really knows the facts ex- 


mated and that Diesand Fixtures |®"®_,2¢te- ‘is now vacant and goes back to: , 
are being transferred to the Grand ot bei weg he L oocgh— yee es Chrysler. The old East Grand|** Mo ot which covered/CePt the few at the top?” 
‘Boulevard plant is being dis-; on Flori : 
ee jee ee 
| : ‘says wo at toe | a , was | 
have been off six months now and | oe current issue of Look M : 


no indica 
: number 


Against Dock Strike. of our young y ip don’t 
* eae. COLOMBO, Ceylon. /eare one way or another about t 
\ ordered lential election, or are 
: ORS eee Se 
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DETROIT. — Michigan's 275,- 
000 .unemployed workers got a 
“greeting” the other day when 
spokesmen for Ford and General 
Motors announced “everyone will 
be back to work by Christmas.” 


To have read the announcement 
one would have thought the ma- 
jority of the auto workers had just 
been laid off. Completely ignored 
in the highly touted announcement 
was the grim fact that over 200,- 


BUFFALO AFL-CIO IN 

PRE-MERGER MANEUVERS 
BUFFALO, N.Y. forces—the old AFL group or the 

~The Buffalo. CIO Council and old CIO group—will control the 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.— Talk to anyone about Michigan and they 
say, “Oh that’s where all the automobiles are made” and they 
think of roaring production lines encircling every city. For 


the last half a century you could say they were correct. Even | ‘ected eratpiaiticn. 


000 workers have been idle for 
many months with at least 100,000 
having been out of work.since last 
Christmas. 

The Michigan Employment 
Security Commission in its mid- 
August report on unemployment 


today you could still say it's the core of the auto industry, 
management, engineering and financial heart. 


But only one third of the cars 


built in the U. S. are assembled in | MeWSpapers 
' workers. 


Michigan now according to a sur- 
vey made by Business Week, Aug. 


and talks with many 


Win the shorter work week with 


the Federation of Labor are jock- 
eying for dominance in their forth- 
coming merger behind a veil of 


secrecy on the question of their 
respective per capita memberships, 
according. to insiders in both 


groups. 


Estimates vary widely as to the 
comparative strength of the two 
bodies. One rates the CIO tops-by 
2-1. Another contends it's closer to 
4-1, while still other sources main- 
tain the two groups are almost 
even 


25, 1956. More than four million 20 reduction in pay, the right of 
of the six million cars expected to| inter-plant transfers based on seni- 
be built on the 1957 model will be rity im multi-plant corporations; 
produced outside Michigan. preferential rehiring of laid off 

UAWers; short term contracts so 


An example of how this comes: the union can keep abreast of de- 


about is seen by Ford building . 
some 50 new plants with the aid of | velopments under automation; con- 


. | tract clauses to provide for retrain- 

the government tax deduction): 
; . : * ing of workers to learn new skills 
method. The giant Ford Rouge tting 7 


: | at company expense; " | 
plant that in 1945 employed 70,000, ” > ) 
people now employs 45,000 and | 4 7, Soe os See Se . | 
several thousand will be sliced off! rig ' 4 eee ced f i eke or or er § A y 
this next model (i. e. . stamping 0 a a ee | 
longer rest periods, wash time and 
To Fight Automation 


« . operation going to the new plant! . ae the | 
THE “CHRISTMAS” pitch of in Chicago, etc.) pees YE ae meer rire | 
Ford and General Motors came; The hokum dished out recently! emment He coniteelaticel to peace’ 
following. the. announcement by, by Ford and GM chiefs that every-' time projects; increase _ foreign 
the MESC that over 258,000 were! one will be back to work by Xmas, trade with a billion people of So- into manpower rolls. The Ford 
unemployed in mid-August and Local 600 of the UAW through its 
newspaper Ford Facts is telling 

some startling facts of how automa- 

tion is slicing employes jobs away. 

Ford Motor Co. in its tremend- 


: is denied by labor market analyists! ojalict lands. based on peaceful co- 
that by mid-September it would; who point out that last year (the | existence. : =. 
ous drive to compete with its huge 
rival, General Motors for the small 


be much higher. A UAW spokes-| 1956 model) was considered the! 
man estimates that its now 275,-| third best year the industry ever! 

car market is slashing costs, speed- 
ing up production, in a reckless 


000 and will be 300,000 by Oct. 1.) had but 100,000 people were con-| i d nf _ | 4 ) a3 
Ths “peaignty tk bent Elta ure Smith Act Defendants| Pander Writer 
Fighting for U.S. Supr. 
Gives Lowdown 
ves $ campaign to “get there first.” 
One part of its program has been 


boiling over in the press. A 79° A 
Ct. Hearing on Case 
On Mayor Cobo - build thirty nine machining and 


million dollar War order 1S balanc- WHAT'S REING COVERED up 
ates , big deal. Union spokesman. here is that a radical drop in auto) 
remarked to newsmen, that no production has taken place, creat-| _DETROIT.—A belated note of 
One ‘says It will be two years OF ing a continuing army of idle work-/ thanks to all for helping and at-) 
sigs betore it goes _ effect. ers in Michigan. In 1950 Michigan’s| tending the Labor Day _ picnic.’ 
[he return of all seniority em-| share of the nation’s total auto| Some healthy cash was gathered assembly plants and twenty one 
I think your paper should say. Parts depots, which when fully in 
something about the fact that Gov-; Operation may leave the Rouge 
ernor Williams is not warning the} Plart a. shell with a skeleton force. 
| people of Michigan what it will} Already this set of moves has 


ployes by Christmas means. that’ industry employment was 56.3 per-| for the appeal of the Smith Act 

Be  wathred es ee DOP” semis of idle workers comes from | under the 5 ed Act, cea! C mean if this guy Cobo gets elect-| reduced in the last ten years, 

Big Two's statement, one sees that the following, Parts plants being) A << bg Tues “ppea OM! ed. No one has to leave in the| Rouge personnel from 70,000 to . 

no one with less then 90 days se.| closed because the Big Three are | mittee or the Six has cen set UP lunchroom where I work (before 43,000 workers. One building, the 

niority will be back to work b doing the manufacturing ot parts| with veteran civil liberties fighter we come in) a pamphlet telling} old Press Steel used to have 11,000 

Ylin the new plants they've estab-| Jack Raskin as the chairman. me “The Cobo Story. | working, now has half that amount, 
But I think Williams, the AFL,| with the work either farmed out 


Both the CIO and AFL. bodies 
have been quietly but intensively 
wooing local unions into their 
folds. The ranks of the CIO Coun- 
cil have recently been substantial- 
ly swelled by the return of several 
unions during an “open charter” 
period. © 


cites. facts such as 58,454 idle 
workers have exhausted their: un- 
employment compensation since 
nes 1. Or in August, 11,300 ex- 
1austed compensation payments of 
26 weeks at.an average of $33 per 
week for a family of four. Now the. 
word is the. workers have to wait 
till Christmas before getting back 
to work. That's the “prosperity” 
message the backers of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket have for the 
auto workers. 


Merger talks have not yet been 
set, CIO spokesmen hold, because 
the BFL is trying to build its per 
| capita strength to its maximum 
peace in order to strengthen its 

argaining position in the negotia- 
tions. Per capita membership will 
to a great.extent determine which 


DEARBORN. — “The job you 
save may be your own” is a bye- 
word at the big Ford Rouge plant 
as automation cuts deeply each day 


instead of the 1957 model being} cent. Today that share has silpped| defendants in Michigan, who are 
in full’ swing by mid-October 8S} to 51.2 percent. ‘seeking a hearing before the U.S.) 
first predicted by the companies A 100,000 of this continuing Supreme Court of their conviction 


the — had to be carried 


throu the hallways, exposing 
both personnel and patients. 

A respirator (iron lung) was 
placed outside Mrs. Coles’ door 
and during the visit of her hus- 


band it became evident she needed 
the respirator. When help came 
after repeated calls the person 
could not start the respirator and 


: 


order banning segregated housing}livered, 25 cents in stores. It 
did Cobo move. Then he moved to| 24 cents. 
get a restraining order to halt) riga 
oo Lederle’s “immediate ac-| wi 
tion” order to desegregate Detroit|a- 
public housing. Now it’s only tok- ve 
‘en in Herman Gardens an Park- | | 
side. He has never fought forjinto 


Christmas. This means that thou-' 5. | ? 
ia lished in the “corn-fields.” Or they| Raskin appealed for all interest- 
ee oe Pug ot merely add to their facilities here. ¢d rf gs to aid the Six to! the CIO, the labor newspapers’ or being done by push-button 
ing gate are again picked as spe- . Oe ner Cay me Com by writing) and you fellows have to tell the automaton. 
cial targets. pe THAT AUTOMATION is peel- to the ne wU. S. Solicitor General, Cobo story. For instance we have} In 1990 about 700 people were 
2 ¥ me el filid, every auto’ worker J. i so a Rg him o join | to remind people that back in| used in machining the Ford YV-8 
knows. Ford Rouge is the most)’ we appest 10e & review Ot tar! 1040, he broke a strike of 3,000) Block, production was 9,000 blocks 
N Whi outstanding example. Some Ford "yy rial he Michi . |DSR-° people by his use of scab from 3 shifts. For the last 4 years 
egro- ite UAW leaders say that in several) omy m9 "i se ‘ws, nee Six! “jitneys” and the Hutchinson Act. only 100 people have been meet- 

) years the work forces at the once - ng p Rbe™ Can gotten by| Lots "of people don’t remember, ing the production demand. 
. * 70,000 work force Rouge will be writing Raskin, c/o P.O. Box 715,| that, or that he favors the Bonine-| Or in Dearborn assembly there 
Un Fi hi down to a skeleton number. | Detroit 6. Contributions to the! Tripp Law. This guy Cobo will) were 5 elevators, operated by 15 
IS TREE Tag ee | $4,000 = fund will be wel-| he a state wide strikebreaker if workers. A few of these workers 
° plans Soe cals demul en owners nes SES SOUCY: OO. 1 Tag gets in, not just Detroit and/were medical cases, due to their 
Miss Demand siiinae Toy speedup ‘ibietnmattial ‘ob who wants a strikebreaker for a physical condition, unable to work 
. runaway of the closing down of NES) NES Governor? }on production, The elevator ope- 

CASSOPOLIS, Mich. — Joseph! the plant. . Ri 7 OR REMIND PEOPLE what rators were replaced by automatic 
SE SRE Ra Seithavhes Profts come first with the i) Ges / Y ( he done to public housing. When! control buttons, all the workers 
conga ga re : $1,006 nienabée, ~ bir ee sees | he came into office as Mayor, this’ lost out and are jobless. On the 
bond for a Negro worker, Jake dignity of the workers are nothing é: & Ory ore A Peg tg engage fe is -cnaryy ao Sige peta es 
bi Tele "the Miscitlegi State Bayle sag Fl ‘tah i aie et Housing ry which me age al fs get ngs os and _ 

. cates a | ment would pay most of the bill results of it are being seriously 
rl rc oe i ea comaetbe ra 98 prope ahs ne iS for. The only proviso was that they) studied by Ford Local 600 officers. 
sll edi re of meiiate St ei dee wecelere Hees, | couldn’t be segregated. Failure by Ford to even. bother 
white farmer. After a third trial selves in their union and labor press. Well, when George Edwards,| about the effects of this production 
Ps achoheet Wuddanen des un-' are proposing many ideas. We! Charlie Edgecombe and all these| drive on workers will soon be 
able to finance a third a peal and present a summery of some .of: guys were sitting on the City} brought to the company’s attention. 
served 10 years in the hell camps|them gleaned from local union. Council, they fought for building Once before the big UAW local in 
of Mississippi before he sieibad. — era the 30,000 units. Cobo. had the Dearborn got agitated about speed- 
Ble Mved hore fer tha tect 18 yenes « © . majority on the city council, he' up and layoffs and then former 
sie: Rebsids Sadia Jimcrow Hit A in at Ford killed it by having the council re-| FBI agent John Bugas, now com- 

' fuse to okay 13 sites around the} pany vice president told the union 

House, the Southern wh : ‘ers hee bein ahs & a 

“Sager outhern white man| : - ‘city for the housing, all sites being; “there is nothing to worry about.” 
~ e put up the bond said, “I Hos ital Pro ut Checki of course outside the Negro ghet-| No, not much, when some 20,000 
ae t id South and I know Jake. p rj sec or ing to. He has not built one single less workers are employed in the 
he wouldnt get a fair deal own age piece of housing since he became plant and jobs are moving away 
hee especially at a time like _ DETROIT.—The long criticized Mayor, eight years ago. The Jef-!each day or being eliminated by 
this. . _ |jimerow accommodations and fries and Douglas projects were| automation and speedup. 

Washington told newsmen, “I|shoddy service handed Negro pa- started before he was Mayor and ? 

" know I wouldn't.” tients at the Henry Ford hospital then he sabotaged the finishing of Why 25¢ Milk, 

It’s up to Governor Williams here is again in the news. This time: them. He kept Jimcrow going on} LANSING. — A 31 member 
office as to whether they will ex-/3¢ came from Mrs. Helen Coles housing and it wasn’t until the} commission is set to begin look- 
tradite Washington to Mississip- being treated for non-paralytic po- NAACP went to Federal Judge/ing into why milk in Michigai 
pi. The custom has been not to|/i0 and meningitis. Lederle's- court and got a court} went up to cents a quart | 
do so. | The oes attorney of 

Wayne ty is studying a state- 

“{ment on the discrimination against | 
|Mrs. Coles to see if there is|a hospital attache said the respira-| 
{grounds for criminal prosecutioa. |tor wasn’t needed anyway, it was: 

Mrs. Coles was taken to “3-M"\a inte a 
j ward to which Negro patients have 
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Southern City Takes Big Step 


On Brotherhood Road 


By Our Special Correspondent 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Superintendent of Schools Omar Carmichael by now has told 
President Eisenhower how Louisville did it and the citizens of the “Gateway to the 
South” are, in their majority, proud of the man who hails from Alabama. Which is 


as it should be for he is a good man and a fighting man. 


(First of a series) 


I got that from many representative Negro citizens, as well as democratic 
whites, all of whom regard him as a straight-shooter who has not backtracked on 


his promises. 


Louisville, where the 15-foot statue of Abe Lincoln stands brooding outside the 
handsome public library downtown—barred to Negroes until 1948—has shown the 


way and it took some doing. 
FOR THE KLANSMEN without sheets, the White Citizens Councils who have 


imported trouble into Clay and Sturgis, are here too. Somewhere, people tell me, 


they have powerful backing. 


The disbarred lawyer, William Grubbs, who heads 


up the racists here, tried to throw a picket line around May high school the day 
school opened, but he and his handful, retreated promptly when they saw the 


array of police. 


Grubbs’ inflammatory leaflets and his publication, now defunct, could not build 


the fire he had hoped, for t 


Nixon T. ours With Smear Pot 
To Bolster Congress Fight 


Special te The Werker 
WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower was at the 
national airport Tuesday to dramatize the send-off ceremony, 
. . " 7; Ps . . ‘ P ° ; A 
which saw Vice-President Nixon depart for a campaign tout) pvc and Archibald MacLeish of 


| ae Te 
who won election in 1952 with 
only 51.2 percent of the vote. 


a 


—— — - 


which will take him 15,000 miles . 'the National Committee for an Ef- 
into 32 states. Simultaneously five!House of Representatives and a fyi, Congress have appealed na- 
other chartered planes carried top host of other important state and | 4; nall for funds to support the 
GOP campaign speakers to various/local offices. 7 ‘campaign of Frank Church (D) 
corners of the country to battle; The same issue noted editorially) against the incumbent Sen. Her- 
to save the Republican ticket, all that “American labor is decisively; man Welker (R). Church got the 


the way from President to state/for the election of Adlai Stevenson Democratic nomination by narrow-) 


‘ly defeating Sen: Glen Taylor. 


legislator, from the defeat which| and Estes Kefauver.” 
ILLINOIS—The state AFL and 


many GOP leaders saw looming 
like a dark cloud on the horizon.: 
It was not only the Democratic! 
triumph insMaine which disturbed 
the Republicans. In the important 
states of California and: Pennsyl- 
vania (a3 well as in Kentucky and 
Rhode Island) Democratic voters 
have apparently outstripped, Re- 
publicans. In the Washington state 
primary, which was a “popularity 
contest” between the incumbent 
Democratic Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son and the Republican contender, 
Gov. Arthur Lagmlie, the Demo- 
crat led the Republican by 150,- 
000 votes out of some 700,000 cast 
in both primaries. 
* 


REPUBLICAN leaders who were 
still ost pose ear that - em : — 
persona ity wou im 
in the White House were privately 
or 
ate, House and governorships were 
increasingly gloomy. 
Pr so: Rhy featians tha uber 

| : @ $ t 

last week turned with a spirit and 


resolution reminiscent of 1944 and}Thornton (R). ; 


1948, 


- 435. places :in: the 


‘The AFL-CIO News Reporter|J. Dodd (D) is endorsed b 
pst he — poe at a Seat p< od 
on Nov. 6 are 36. Senate seats, 31 | dustrial 
governorships, lace; cumbent: Sen. Presvott R. Bush (R)- 


Its listing of state races under- 
lined labor’s position that real gains: 
nae not only removing the Eis-' 
enhower-Big Business crowd from| 
the White House but also chang- 
ing the composition of Congress 
and the state governments. 

“The outlook, as of now,” said 
the AFL-CIO paper, “is that con-| 
trol by either party of both houses 
of Congress will once again hand, 
on a narrow majority of a few seats! 
—perhaps by only one or two elec- 
tion victories in the Senate. Upon 
congressional control depends the 
entire legislative outlook of the na- 
tion for the next four years.” 

* 

SOME of the Senate land guber- 
natorial races in which the labor 
movement has indicated major in- 
terest include: 

CALIFORNIA—The | incumbent 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuechel (R) is 


op by labor-sponsored Rich- 
aT teherts -t 


COLORADO — Labor backed 
former Rep. John A. Carroll (D) 
for the Senate seat of Eugene Milli- 
kin (R) against former Gov. Dan 


CONNECTICUT—Rep. Thomas 
y the AFL 


eration and the CIO in- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


’ 


experiences the past few years, 
had stormed many strong. re- 
doubts of racism, and when the 
day school opened this year, 
Sept. 4, they were ready. 

It was a heartening sight this 
morning when I passed a high 
school and saw the athletes 
sprinting across the big athletic 
field. Half a.dozen Negro young- 
sters, clad in the same orange 
and blue their white classmates 


| wore, worked out in the bright 


IDAHO—Liberals Elmer Davis’ 


| 


| 


Indian summer sun. 


Most citizens to whom I! 
spoke were heartily glad Louis- 
ville is no Clay, no Sturgis, and 
this goes for the considerable 
number of men, women and 
children I spoke to whose words 
reflected racist pens: 

HISTORIC LOUISVILLE, 
founded in 1798, is not far from 
the forest primeval where Daniel 


he folk of Louisville had gone through some enlightening 


Boone killed his b’ar but it must 
be said that though the city has 
wounded the bear of racism it 
is not dead, and its claws are 
sharp even in the beast’s final 
throes. 

“This is a good. beginning,” 
Negroes will tell you, “but do 
not forget it is only a beginning.” 
They, all Democrats, won a 
strong vantage point from which 
they can see the Promised Land, 
but thev are only looking at it 
as yet. The hard fact is that only 
95 white children are attendin 
classes in tormerly segregat 
Negro schools; only 2,500 Ne- 
grees are in formerly all all- 
white schools, And Louisville, 
remember, is a city of some 
450.000: souls. 

Though Dr. Carmichael] has 
fought the good fight. Negroes 


(Continued on Page 153) 


| sweet old guy. 


union council against ‘jn- 


The Devotion That Sustains Our Paper 


OUR FRIEND NAT is a 
Getting on in 
years now, he is employed in a 
trade where work has become 
scarce. Making a living has be- 
come a pretty rough deal‘ for 
him. But though this worries him 
a lot, his devotion to The Worker 
is unflagging. 
The other da 
our office b 
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people there toward the pa 
he exclaimed. “Some came 
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os 
228, 
wie 
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no money of his own to con- 
tribute, had conceived the idea 
of throwing a small party. 
“When:'I suggested it to some 
people,” he said, “their reaction 
was sO warm and so strong for it 
that it soon became bigger than 
I had planned.” : | 
Seven or eight people wound 
up organizing it, he explained, 
all garment and fur workers. 
They contributed food, as did 
some others. All agreed that 
every one including the. organiz- 
ers paid $1 admission and not 
one penny of the proceeds be 
taken out for expenses. 
Fifty-two people paid admis- 
sions, he said. A con- 
tributed $148 to the ction 


frequent contributors, and she 
also brings frequent contribu- 
tions from friends whom she de- 
scribes simply as the “Bronx 
family with two lads.” She is 
continuously concerned about 
the staff and the welfare of our 
families. 


Just before the Jewish New 
Year holidays, she was up with 


$50 as a “New Year's 
to the Daily Worker salt of ll 
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Goes All Out 
On Registration 


By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO.— If you can judge by Illinois, labor is put- 
tiing out its biggest political effort this year . From the cor- 
ner of the state where Chicago is, the lines of labor's political 


action fan out across Illinois into aj 
score of industrial towns. While) STAGE NO. 1 of labor's elec- 


district and regional union offices toral work in Hlinois runs until Oc- 
are pushing hard on the. electoral|tober 9. This is the registration 
front. there has been much initia-|deadline here and. the objective of 
tive from the local unions and in|the trade union movement is to 
the downstate communities. get the largest percentage of mem-| 
In Danville, Illinois, for example, bers and their families on the qual- 
the AFL and CIO have united ified voters lists. 
in an active local Committee on! In Cook County (Chicago), La- 
Political Education (COPE) longibar’s League for Political Educa- 
before such a merger is being tion last week completed a prodigi- 
brought about in Chicago or state-'ous project. It secured from each 
wide. affiliated local union a complete 
In Rock Island, Arvid Sheets, a listing of the names and addresses 
local union leader, is hell-bent for,of every member. These names: 
election to the Illinois legislature|and addresses were put on 3x5 
in the kind of union-sponsored! cards. 
campaign that has made the local} The 350,000 cards were re- 
Democrats sit up and take notice.’ shuffled by precincts. Then each 
Similarly in Rockford, Peoria and pack of precinct cards was checked 
East St. Louis, labor caravans and/against the official precinct regis- 
labor rallies and lJabor-sponsored;tered voters lists. 
radio programs are doing an out-' The cards of all unregistered 
standing jeb in behalf of the candi- voters were then re-sorted accord- 
dates backed by. the trade union ing to local unions, and a list was 
movement. iprepared for each local union of 
“We were out-registered, out-'the members whom the stewards 
financed, out-voted and out-count-| will have to get qualified in order 
ed four years ago,” one county that they may be able to vote this 
COPE director declared. “This November. Another by-product of 
time it will be different.” | (Continued on Page 5) 


UE Takes Dim View of Unity Moves 


By GEORGE MORRIS 7 , 
THE BIC ESTION that mattered most as the Qlstito charter ¢ UE as an auton- 
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~ 12516 for Stevenson-Kefauver; 24 


s that the AFL-/to 1,500 local unions in 36 states, 


Walter. Reuther, United Auto Workers Union president, addresses the 3,000 delegates to the 
union's national election conference in Detroit. 


UAW Fires Broadside 


At Eisenhower Myth 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — A broadside backed up with facts and 
figures tore apart the Eisenhower myth for 3,000 UAW del- 
egates to a national election conference held here last week. 


Responding to the comparison 
sented by United Auto Workers Taft-Hartley Act, unemployment 


mp] 
president Walter Reuther of politi-| compensation, school aid, peace, 
cal promises vs. political perform-| health, welfare programs were all 
ance, the delegates voted to back: brought under a searing blast of 
the Stevenson-Kefeauver ticket. [criticism by Reuther. 

The vote by secret ballot was] Reuther charged that Eisenhow- 
er has refused to insure the right 
of Negroes to vote in some South- 
ern states, and that the voice of 
the President has been silent dur- 
the last two weeks, particu- 


for Eisenhower-Nixon; 86 for no 
endorsement; 22 void ballots, and 
one vote for Joe Smith, 

As the delegates left to return 


U 
Convention of the United Electrical Radio and Machine |omous international; that the UE 
Workers went into session in New York, was whether or not and five other unions with mem- 


t —_— chanee ~ an early unl | inion, how far concessions should | body to develop cooperation in 
—— _ another major de on the terms of unification, and ‘bargaining, organizing and enforce 
ey wr Rents of tow strong were the “exploration” |no-raiding; that finally a joint body 

Or S _ report {0 cforts of the leaders. ‘of those unions be formed to take 
the delegates and the statement of 
policy appreved by the econven-| 
tion, there is little hope for such 
carly unification, barring, of course, 
unforeseen developments. 

The three top rs of the UE 
reported to the delegates that in 
accordance with last years con-| 
vention decision, they met with 
representatives of the International 


> 


es — 


and considered discussion on,/members in the electrical and ma- 
those questions, however. Main|chine field in one union. 
emphasis was on attacks upon the! Julius Emspak said he thought 
leaders of. those districts that the preposals was “realistic.” Some 
switched. That came with the; members of the resolutions com- 
opening speech of Fitzgerald in|mittee thought it wasn't. But with 
which referred to these leaders | intense fire divected at those who 
as “traitors,” “deserters” and “rats.”| already took a step towards the 
Union of Electrical Workers, In-| He conceded that they were out- | main stream, the atmos 
ternational Association of Ma-|*Poken progressives who had been was not conducive to a framk ex- 
chinists and several other unions,!Duilders of the UE since its ear-/change of opinion on a “realistic 
but got nowhere even on what fiest days and were the “most red-/ unification program. | 
they called a “minimum” basis. |e2ted when t were leaders} A week earlier the IVE held its 
The statement of policy again ™ the UE. But claimed their re-' convention in St. Louis, Prior to 
directs the officers to ‘explore” fusal to wait ange for a general| that meeting, the UE was request- 
unity. possibilities, but the hope-|“ification, turned them into “be- ed by Carey to send president Fitz- 
Seti! Wie. enaeiad’ ta he the| ayers. gerald to address the IUE meet- 
conclusion of the officers, elimi-| ing in exchange for an address by 
nated almost all possibility for suc-| WHEN the leaders put before|Carey before the UE's delegates. 
coas from those directives. the convention the “draft pro.| Fitzgerald was unable to attend, 
THE CONVENTION — drew 


m” a day-long discussion on 
heavily on the UE’s glorious rec- ¢ 


* 


’ 


ganization, was sent. Carey refus- 
ed to let Matles address his dele- 
pe and that ended the exchange 
dea, 


unity section took the form 
ord of o() years during part of mainly of attacks on the “deserters 
which the union represented 600,- much in the tone set by Fitzgerald 
000 workers as the largest in the!and Julius Ems secretary- 
ficld, But it was the smallest con- | treasurer of the UE. The only dit- 
vention since the early formative'ference in the discussion was be- 
davs. Fewer than 200 accredited|tween those who used harsh lan- 
delegates attended. There was guage and those who were more 
tin. any representation from jm 5, bud attacks upon those 
severa Who Geparved, 

Shortly before the 1955 NaS Some were especially angry 
venifon the strong farm equipment over the distribution of an IVE 
division, including all of the Har- leaflet addressed to the delegates 
vester membership, switched to| whieh began “this is the last UE 
the United Auto Workers Union,/convention” and the union is 
Since. -_ vear's yo pared aay" Iriver Re apart. ee contrast 
crs a all members o leaflets, there was no 
Districts 4 (New York-New jer-ledbalting this time - the dele- 


sey); 3 (Upper New York); 9 (Mich- gates | 
igan oad Eedtenn) and iB caece’ local autonomy and asked to 


nd 
pare of 7 and 8 (midwest), switch|cooe the IVE because it is the 
to ei AM. organ 
Thass aed peer fear put dominant factor in the 
pressed by officers and delegates 
in the convention that other 


“4s * 
| AS FAR AS THE members and 
lower leaders are concerned, they 


(Continued on Page 12) 
EUGENE DENNIS 
RESUMES DUTIES 


AFTER ILLNESS 


The National Board of the Com- 
munist Party announced Monday 
that Eugene Dennis, who has been 
on a partial leave of absence since 
the end of June, resumed 


: 


bers in the field, then form a joint)’ 


There wasn’t very much cool|up unification of these of their! 


= 5} 


and James Matles, director of or- 


| 


oe Bie ln 
t the role of Gov. Shivers 
with a union membership in these! of exas. While Gov. Clements of 
locals of 1,660,000, Reuther sped ' Tennessee may not see eye to eye 
i. on their way .with these) with us on all questions, said Reu- 
words: ther, he should be given the credit 
| “I propose a different kind ot for using troops to help carry owt 
\Biveaway. I that Ike beithe U.S. Supreme Court's deci- 
even 2 long ov ! rest of Gettys-| sion to desegregate scools, 
Fag we _— Ps om em He said that Eisenhower, by his 
| C ‘Wien in re meg silence on what is happening’ in 
Satie back General Motors 2% states, approves a 
| Ape: he to Sager OFF weak plank on civil rights, where- 
hack ‘ aa -¥ vernment be giveN 2; Stevenson can beb pressured in- 
| gg coer wae a thal! stronger one. He said that 
est of is kind in UAW sry on POAC POCY met te nua i 
such a seale left political observ-in. <i the Dixiecrats are in bed 
jers gasping with its down-to-pre-| vith the most reactionary Repub- 
ek diicte of concentration. ii-ons citing as example the Tide- 
gate was given a : : ¢ 
en oie bet ensied 19 of the a Oil steal aud the natural gas 
‘major political promises of Presi-; sant : 
ident Eisenhower from back in FE omy Ss = p oo 
er oe pu under scrutiny, Dixiecrats voted against price sup- 
eh political performances. ports armers despite 
Reuther, keynoting the confer- of po ae andy a lg rey 
ence, ran a playback of Eisenhow-|" 6, the Taft-Hartley law, he 
er speaking, making a promise said, that Eisenhower had prom. 
during the 1952 eng i. ised amendments but that, instead, 
Reuther had e slides, spe ithe employers have been given 
ing out Eisenhower's political per-| wide scope for anti-union activi- 
formance, aroun Onto @ SCTeEN.|s:.¢ ond millions of workers have 
IT WAS like a UAW conven- — ong ~’ atak aah 
tion to see close to 3,000 of the Vine foes of labor. 
oan ee Bingpee ws Hitting at income tax laws — 
giant auditorium up to the donen| “ty big Bi. > oe 4 
— stations, Ww they re-| workers got the tax beeaks.” He 
ceived a ballot. The ballet allow- Continued en Pace 8) 
ed them to vote for either the! rset <9 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket, the ii 
Eisenhower - Nixon ticket, or no 
ticket. The ballots were counted , 
in full view of the audience by a 
A Teesl of 2 500 penn? 
gates. tota ’ 
voted, Some 400 full-time organ- 
vers and representatives voted 
unanimous! 
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CHICAGO. — A symposium “in 
'Service Committee; Hal Charb-| 
| nau, national executive committee 


_member, Socialist Party. 


the interest of free political discus- 
sion” was announced here this 
week by a group of prominent re- 
civic figures. 
symposium, “What Next for 


Guurch Leaders Sponsor Forum’ 
t Next for American Left’ 


‘Peace Section, American Friends 


Participating as speakers in the 
symposium will be: Rev. Muste, 
Sidnéy Lens, author and union of- 


American Left?” will be held Fri- 


day, Oct. 5, 8 p.m,, at Temple Hall, 
$32 S. Marshfield, in Chicago. | 
nsors of the symposium in-' ran, editor, American Socialist; | widely divergent views in Chicago’ 
‘on Oct. 5, and hope that these! 


S 
clude: Rey. A. J. Muste, secretary’ 
Emeritus, Fellowship of Reconcil- 
ation; Rev. Homer A. Jack, author 
and minister, ‘Unitarian Church of 
Evanston; Rev. Le M. Gibson, 
oe. McCormic ye 

eminary; Rev. Alva Tomp 


Manor Congregational Church: 


Rev. Robert Worth Frank, former' 


president, McCormick Theological 
Seminary; Professor Kermit Eby,| 


Social Science Department, Uni-| 


versity of Chicago; Lawrence $cott,' 


ical’ 
ins,| with 12,000 members in the United! ing is not intended to promote po- 
director, Olivet Center; Rev. Wil-| States, said: “It is extremely im-; litical agreement nor to serve as a) 
liam J. Faulkner, minister, Park 


ficial; Harvey O’Connor, author of | 
“Empire of Oil,” “Mellon's Mil-; 
lions’ and other books; Bert Coch- 


Claude Lightfoot, chairman, Com- 
munist Party of Illinois. 

In announcing the symposium, 
the Rev. Muste, secretary emeritus 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
a religious pacifist organization 


portant that the practice of free 
discussion of political issues, which 
from the earliest days of the Re- 
public was one of our finest Amer- 
ican traditions, should be restored. 

“Last May in New York, a great) 
meeting took place in Carnegie Hall 


in which Eugene Dennis, national 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
and such opponents of Communism 
as Norman Thomas and myself par- 
ticipated, with Roger Baldwin, fa- 
mous leader in the struggle for 
civil liberties serving as modera- 
tor. 

“I am glad on the same basis 
to take part with exponents of 


meetings in New York and Chi-| 
cago may prove forerunners of 
similar events in a large numbér 
of places a the land.” 
Dr. Muste added: “ This meet- 


prelude to point activities among 
various groups. It is an event by) 
itself cal the whole point is that’ 
democratic process requires open. 
discussion of all points of view, 
even those with which one may dis- 
agree most sharply.” 


illinois D 


emocrats 


CHICAGO. — “I can be de- 
pended on to support progres- 
sive and New Deal legislation 
down in Sp e. 

That’s the way Richard A, 
Harewood described himself this 
week as he was named to fill a 
vacancy which assures him elec- 
tion to the Illinois legislature 
this November. 

Harewood was slated for the 
legislative seat after the death of 
Rep. Robert E. Romano, the in- 
cumbent Democrat in the 20th 
House District. 

* 

THE naming of -Harewood 
marks another advance in Ne- 
gro representation in Springfield. 
He becomes the ninth Negro as- 
sured of election to the House 
this fall. 

The South Side attorney told 


| The Worker that he would sup- 


port an FEPC bill, pro-labor 
measures and oppose witch-hunt 
legislation such as the Broyles 
Bills. “I think the Broyles Bills 
are a mistake,” he said, “I am 
against legislating ideas.” 


Born in the British West In- 
dies, Harewood was educated in 
Chicago schools and admitted to 

_ the bar in 1926. He was elected 
to the Illinois legislature as a Re- 
tome and served one term in 

937-38. 


* 
“I SWITCHED to the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1939,” he said, 
“along with Rep. William L. 
Dawson and others. 

As the list of candidates now 
stands, Harewood and Democrat 
Corel Davis are assuted election 
from the 20th House District, 
along with Republican William 
H. .-Robinsen. 

The-six other Negroes assured 
of House seats are Democrats 
James Y. Carter, Kenneth E. 
Wilson and Republican J. Hor- 
ace Gardner in the 21st Dis- 
trict; Democrats Charles F. 
Armstrong, Cecil A. Partee and 
Republican Elwood Graham in 
the 22nd District. State Sen. 
Fred Smith, the only Negro 
member of the upper house, is 
not up for election this year. 


Fight for State FE COPE Issues Damning Record of 


CHICAGO, - A pledge to fight 


declared: “We are confident that 


list of pro-labor measures, mew 
“We favor the repeal of the Taft- 


for “an enforceable Fair Empley-| 
Hartley law, and are unalterably 


under the leadership of Adlai E. 
Stevenson that the battle for the 


Iinois Labor Foes in Congress 


ment Practices law” for Illinois was! 
written into the state platform of 


epposed to the creation of any common man and woman of Amer- 


CHICAGO.—A million copies of dance with laber’s views. With a 
a tell-tale leaflet are finding their | few minor exceptions, the Repub- 


so-called ‘Little Taft-Hartley’ law ica will be won by prompt action 

for Illinois.” jand not through hypocritical vilifi-' 
However, the state party conven-| cation and violation of American’ 

tration of this state for giving lip tion failed to _ ry on _ ae ' 

service to the enactment of FEPC,| Peace issue and instead passed a) “Our hatred for communism) tee é a dbitle vacarded 

whereas in truth and in fact they |tesolution which was a concession shall not deter us from protecting! nae aS tema grea ges oot wir gor Not a single pro-labor vote is 

work and vote against the enact-'to those seeking to rebuild world unwarranted attacks upon innocent the basis of 19 “he Sein SO Say RE gh Sis RG 

ment of such legislation.” tensions. This statement favored the} citizens by insisting that-none be OCmit clic! maggot 4) thie Comgressmen as Leslie C. Arends, 
The Ilinois party organization '*°-Cened liperation of the people condemsed by investigatory Pre; | i that the voting recorda arejL? E- Allen, Harokl H. Velde, 

wound up their convention on a ™ °°viet-cominated "lands, urged cesses or otherwise, without a full, we case fs the | Charles W. Vursell, Noah M. Ma- 

.arms for Israel. and complete hearing, in accord-| being distributed mainly by a 


note of optimism and the convic- aby : 
: , | ance wit the spirit of American local umons to their own members. ‘ : 


by Richard B. Austin for Covernor,| _ ; 
Seal ea ort oervichnig Wi them Jato union members homes of the we Chicago aren Repu 
tory in November.” | being is mn am | licans, William E. McVey (4th 
* | | . | Dist.) and Timethy P. Shechan 
PICKING up on the Orville E. | THE Illinois leaflet is similar to; (20th Dist.) who are being ep- 
Hodge scandal and blaming the one being distributed in each of the| posed for reelection by labor- 
entire state GOP for corruption, 48 states by COPE. Some 12 mil-' hacked Democrats Michael Hinko 
the Illinois Democrats also stress- lion copies are being printed. ‘end Reese Rested, Audie Ue. 
ed a number of other issues. The | cee , , d 
tate platform carried a detailed _ The revealing little flyer shows) publican with an anti-labor record, 
wae hse ie noma ala how the 25 Illinois members of the Richard WwW. owe yah teh 5 
| epresentatives re on ticket by 
has come into existence here with! Ford workers in Local Sol, Me eaamptae ag of the U. S$. Senate! Setkaaed cide. Harold R. Col- 
what next for... | the victory of the new Local 588;by the Fisher Body Local 558, voted. lier. In that district, labor is back- 

oe nn en eeOe ean) Doth co which are located in the! Republican Sen. Everett M. Ditk-\ing Marvin E. Lore, 

The or my plant near * same general area as the new Ford: ya 3a pe sle, vail g| The COPE voting reco eed 1S: 


| Pant. '(“W”) every time. Democratic Sen. ' linois shews not .a single wrong 
The organization of the Ford Paul H. Douglas voted righ (“R’) (“W") vote for 2 Democrattec mem- 
| . plant is part of the continuous or- every time. ber ef Congress with the exception 
American * lof Rep. Kenneth Gray (25th Dist.) 
UAW in an NLA&B election by a| by the UAW in Region 4 to “clean| THIS is the party-line pattern whe voted fer the natural gas bill 
vote of 293 to five. It is expected) up” all unorganized shops. A num- of voting for the Illinois congress-| and Rep. Sidney Yates (9th Dist.) 
? that the plant, when in full pro- | ber of elections have been won in man, with the Democrats shown as who voted against: farm rice sup- 
: duction, will have more than 4,000| smaller shops during past months. | almost invariably voting in accor- ports. 
workers. The opening of the plant} 
; ‘in the Chicago area is part of the 
A SYMPOSIUM with ;cempanys long range pommel 
HARVEY 0°CONNOR witen: plan. 
utbhor ‘ : 
REV. A. J. MUSTE UAW Regional Director Robert 
Secretary Emeritus 
Fellowship of Retoncilation 
BERT COCHRAN 
Editor, American Socialist 
| CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 
Chairman, Ul. Dist., Communist Party 
SIDNEY LENS 


| Johnston stated following the elec-| 
Author, Labor Organizer 


the Democratic Party this week. : 


The Democrats declared: “We 
_ cohdemn the Republican adminis- 


way into the homes of every AFL-|lican House members from Iili- 
CIO member in Hlinois. 'nois have a solidly reactionary rec- 

This is the voting record of [-|ord on the labor, general welfare, 
‘linois congressmen as prepared by domestic policy and foreign aid 


* 
THE Democratic state platform 


New UAW Ford Local 
Wins Recognition Here 


CHICAGO.—A large new Ferd, ance in organizing the Ford stam 
local of the United Auto Workers) ing plant was provided by t 


> -omee -_ 


| The new plant was brought 20 
to the fold of organized labor, 
when the workers voted for the! ganizational campaign conducted 


‘tion, that the results are “evidence 
of the kind of job that UAW is 
| doing in Ford factories.” Assist- 


PERIODICALLY, when there is 
money enough, the family makes 
the long trip to-visit with their be- 
loved Gil. But even those 


(Continued from Page 56) 

IF THE BOOK tells that per- 
sonal story, it is told once again 
in the sheaf of treasured letters 
which his family now keeps so 
carefully, letters that mark off 
the days of a cruel eight-year 

rison sentence like cal 
eaves. 


They are letters. alive with 
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GUS PIKAL 


(Died Sept. 29, 1953) 
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Gil Green rejoms his family briefly m Foley Square 
imprisonment, Left to right: Josie, Danny, Lil, Gil, 


Gil Reaches Fitty 


Ratphie.. 


The Gil Green Family 
Marks a 50th Birthday 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 


Gil Green must be home be- 
fore we ean say that the cold 
war has been really extin 
and the MeCarthyite wave has 


heen stemmed. 
That is the reminder tied on 


the finger of democratic Amer- 
ica, a reminder made urgent as 
the Illinois Communist’ leader 
spends his 50th birthday on 
Sept. 24 in the Leavenworth 
penite ntiary. 

ln the Green family home, 
on Chieago’s Northwest Side, 
the remoteness of the miles and 
the vears can hardly separate Gil 
from his loved ones. For. Mrs. 
Lil Green, the coming birthday 
is an.oceasion for drawing the 
family circle even more closely 
. around “the favorite man” of this 
hi cwrese hold. 

The birthday is meagingful 
for the towering 19- year- old 
Danny Green, who has heen the 
man of the house over these 
years. The beauteous and blos- 
soming young lady, 15-year-old 
Josie, paises froin the teen-age 
social whirl to talk about the 
birthday of her dad. 

+ 

AND then there is 11l-year- 
old Ralphie, plodding through a 

rammar lesson with the patient 
he ‘lp of his mother. Even from 
this young fellow, you get the 
sense of burning pride and rich 
affection which this family feels 
‘for Gil. 

“This birthday is of course a 
special date for ws,” says Lil 
Green, “but we share it glad! 
with the thousands of 
friends amd co-workers,” 
September 24 is actually a sig- 


Gil’s. 


date for nee other 


nificant 
whom Gils im- 


Americans to 
prisonment sym holizes the untin- 
ished business of American de- 
mocrTracy. 

“In the name of humanity and 
simple justice, what has ovr 
country come to if political opin- 
ions are still used to keep a man 
like € vil Creen locked in Leaven- 
worth penite ntiary for the best 
years of his life?” That was the 
way Mrs. Green p* ysed the qnes- 
tion in a letter which she sent 
out recently with copies. of Gil 
Green's powerful book, “The 
Enemy Forgotten.” 

- 

MANY of Gils triends will 
want to send him a_ birthday 
greeting, addressed PMB 75535 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

But an even more meaningful 
observance of this birthday is for 
friends to pass on to others one 
or more copies of the book which 
is Gil Green's ereat contribution 


to an understanding of our times. 


In “The Enemy Forgotten,” Gil 
Green discloses the true foe of 
Ametica’s democratic majority. 
And the book doves something 
more. It tears the shroud of fog 
from a question which has been 
troubling many Americans — Is 
there really some conspiracy, 
some fifth-column threat to 
American security from the 
Communists? 

The hook also reveals the 
Communist, the flesh-and-blood 
Communist whom Gil Green has 
symbolized from his groping 
years in Chicago's schools, 
through his brilliant career as a 
youth leader and finally as 4 
mature and capable party leader. 

(Continued on Page 15) 


ILL. CP. RENEWS PLEA FOR 
GIL GREEN AMNESTY FIGHT 


The following statement was teened here this week by Claude 


Lightfoot, chairman, in behalf of the Ilinois-lndiana District Com- 


mittee of the Communist Party: 


We greet Gil Green on his 50th birthday, 


mindful that his 


continued imprisonment under the Smith Act is a terrible indict- 


ment of the rulers of America. 


This native [linoisan and one of the foremost Marxists in our 
country is a victim of the lingering thought-control in our country 
in spite of the fact that every day brings new repudiation of Me- 


Carthyism by the American people. 
publication of Gil’s book marked an his- 


Earlier this year the 


torical landmark of Marxist thinking, Many non-Communisis have 


expressed great admiration and a wide agreement with many of 
ised by Gil Green. “The wg Forgotten” is a last 


tribution to American progressive th inking. 
i our heartfelt birthday 
fe sind co-worker Lil and f 

efforts for ing of amnesty 


the points ra 
fig con 

“We 
salute his ¥ 
t 


zi coy 


to Gil, 
: entire family. 


~ the c ountry. 


Abner said that Cook County 
school officials are planning an 


_ all-Negro high school in Crest- 


wood, Illinois, located near 135th 
and Pulaski. The plan, he said, is 
to include in a special gerry- 
mandered school district the Ne- 

o students who live in Blue 

sland and in the nearby all- 
Negro towns of Robbins. The 
white students in Crestwood 
would not attend the high school 
in that town, according to the 
plan. 


“We have been meeting with 
school officials to try to block 
this school segregation plan,” 
said Abner, “But our negotiations 
have broken down.” 


* 

HE SAID that he and NAA- 
CP attorneys Irving Friedman 
and William H. Huff have met 
ae rees & with the school su- 


pene ent in the district, but 
rave been rebuffed. 


Abner raised the alarm of 
what he called “little Trumbull 
Parks’ in Chicago during re- 
cent weeks. He told an NAACP 
rally at the Pilgrim Baptist 
Church that a new wave of as- 
saults and bombings against Ne- 
groes was being taken up with 
State devon it Gutknecht. 


The NAACT set iself « mem< 


bership goal of 20,000 here.in a 
drive which was launched at the 
rally. However, a M ississippi 


Negro leader, Cus Courts, ur 


Chi ns to raise the 
50,000. sf 


Courts, who was shot in Bel- 
zoni, Miss., last year because he 
led a fight for the registration 
of Negro voters, urged NAACP 
members here that “because 
there is not a Negro in 60 
counties in Mississippi who can 
vote, you must use your vote 
wisely.” 

Clarence Mitchell, national 
legislative director of the NAA- 
CP, gave the rally a report on 
the civil rights struggle in the 
recent session of Congress and at 
the Democratic and Republican 


conventions. 


“We can't win this fight 
through one party,” Mitchell de- 


ventinos. However, he warned | 
Negroes not to stand on the side- 
lines in the election campaign 
=" “go fishing” on elec- 


Mitchell singled out Illinois 
Democrats for some outstanding 
work on civil rights. He men- 
tioned Rep. Barratt O'Hara (2nd 
Dist.), Rep. Si Yates (9th 
Dist.) and Sen. H. Douglas. 

The NAACP “eset seeking 
to enlist 2,000 volunteers in the 


: yun Workers 
leaden at the oe are Park Har- 
vester plant. 


Tho 
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Volunteers Pitch in to Finish LLPE 
Project on Registering Labor Voters 


CHICAGO.—“A_ job quickly 
and well done” is being com- 
pleted in the busy offices of La- 
bor's League for Political Edu- 
cation at 130 N. Wells St. 

Secretary Earl Quinn told The 
Worker that the last steps are 
now being wound up in the big 
task of preparing the unions here 
to carry out the most complete 
registration of their members so 
they can vote on Nov. 6, 

“We have finished sending 
every loca! union a list of their 
members who need to be regis- 
tered,” said Quinn, “Now we are 
making up lists of every mem- 
ber of every affiliated union who 
is a registered voter in each of 


the 12 congressional districts in 
These lists are to— 


ee es oem | eee ee ne 


be turned over to the district 
LLPE — committees. 


IN the Peak and cabinet- 
filled offices, some 350,000 un- 
ionists’ names have been sorted 
and tabbed during these last few 
months. 

“The key to this big job has 
been volunteer help,” Quinn de- 
clared. “We've had as many as 
100 people who have pitched in, 
working on their own time.” 

Working under the direction 
of office manager Vivian Lof- 
“Beg the volunteers began with 

sts of members furnished by the 
local unions, put all the names 
and addresses on 3x5 cards, 
sorted the cards by precincts, 
checked the names with the of- 
ficial precinct registered voters 
- lists, resorted — and listed _ the 


Ny om 


names of unregistered voters by 
local unions. 
* 

IT IS now up to the locals to 
get their unregistered voters 
qualified to vote before the Oc- 
tober 8 deadline, Quinn pointed 
out, | 

He said that the big final push 
for registration will be stressed 
at the next meeting of the county 
LLPE to which all politically- 
active unionists have wage ” 
vited on Thursday evenin 
27. The meetings are sale tes 
IBEW Hail at 600 W. Wadia. 
ton. 

“We'll be glad to report there 
that as far as this office is con- 
cerned, the registration job has 
been completed ahead of time,” 
said Quinn, “and we've broken 
all the records of previous years.” 


Showdown Set 
In Meat Plants 


CHICAGO,—<After their show- 
down with Swift & Company, 
the two big unions in the pack- 
ing plants served notice on the 


Other major companies that the 
are ready Ss aul dur 6 courant 


The strike ultimatum was de 
livered to Swift & Com 
last week after the unions 


Helstein, president and G, 
Hathaway, secretary-treasurer oi 
the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers. 
« 
THE UNION leaders continu- 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947. at ¢he post 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1878 
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Tours With 
To Bolster Congress Fight 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON. 
national airport Tuesday to dramatize the send-off ceremony, 


which saw Vice-President Nixon depart for a campaign tou 


which will take him 15,000 miles: 
into 32 states. Simultaneously five} 
other chartered planes carried top’ 
GOP campaign speakers to various 
corners of the country to battle 
to save the Republican ticket, all 
the way from President to state 
legislator, from the defeat which 
many GOP leaders saw looming) 
like a dark cloud on the horizon. 

It was not only the Democratic) 
triumph in Maine which disturbed | 
the Republicans: In the important, 
states of California and Pennsy!- 
vania (as well as in Kentucky and. 
Rhode Island) Democratic voters 
have apparently outstripped Re-| 
publicans. In the Washington state’ 
primary, which was a “popularity, 
contest” between the incumbent 
Democratic Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son and the Republican contender, 
Gov. Arthur Lagmlie, the Demo-| 
crat led the Republican by 150,-| 
000 votes out of some 700,000 cast 
in both primaries. | 

_ fe 

REPUBLICAN leaders who were 
still confident that Eisenhower's 
rape eager a would keep him 
in the White House were privately 
conceding that the prospects for 

epublican candidates for the Sen- 
ate, House and governorships were 
increasingly gloomy. 

And. ebm to rach eng we 
congressional elections that labo 
last week turned with a spirit and 
gga reminiscent of 1944 and 


: 


The AFL-CIO News Reporter|J. Dodd (D) is endorsed by the AFL 


its readers that at stake 
om Nov.'6 are 36 Senate seats, 31 
governorships, 435 places in the’ 


Dit rr 


ri 


| 


a mm 


House of Representatives and a 


: 


Southern City Takes Big. Step 


On Brotherhood Road. 


By Our Special Correspondent 


- 


(First of a series) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Superintendent of Schools Omar Carmichael by now has told 
President Eisenhower how Louisville did it and the citizens of the “Gateway to the 
South” are, in their majority, proud of the man who hails from Alabama. Which is 


as it should be for he is a good man and a fighting man. 


I got that from many representative Negro citizens, as well as democratic 
whites, all of whom regard him as a straight-shooter who has not backtracked on 


his promises. 


Louisville, where the 15-foot statue of Abe Lincoln stands brooding outside the 
handsome public ‘library downtown—barred to Negroes until 1948—has shown the 


way and it took some’ doing. 
FOR THE KLANSMEN without sheets, the Whit 


e Citizens Councils who have 


imported trouble into Clay and Sturgis, are here too. Somewhere, people tell me, 


they have powerful backing. 


The disbarred lawyer, William Grubbs, who heads 


up the racists here, tried to throw a picket line around May high school the day | 
school opened, but he and his handful, retreated promptly when they saw the | 


array of police. 


Grubbs’ inflammatory leaflets and his publication, now defunct, could not build 
the fire he had hoped, for the folk of Louisville had gone through some enlightening 


Smear Pot 


— President Eisenhower was at the Who won election in 1952 with’ 
only 51.2 percent of the vote. | 


| 


IDAHO-—Liberals Elmer Davis. 


Davis and Archibald MacLeish of 
the National Committee for an Ef-| 
fective Congress have appealed na-} 


host of other important state and tionall for funds to support the) 


local offices. 


campaign of Frank Church (D) 


The same issue noted editorially | against the incumbent Sen. Her- 


that “American labor is decisively| man Welker (R); Church got the 


' 
' 


| 


for the election of Adlai Stevenson Democratic nomination by narrow-| 


and Estes Kefauver.” 

Its listing of state races under- 
lined labor's position that real gains 
require not only removing the Eis-: 
enhower-Big Business crowd from) 
the White House but also chang-' 
ing the composition of Congress, 
and the state governments. 

“The outlook, as of now,” said. 
the AFL-CIO paper, “is that con-! 
trol by either party of both houses’ 
of Congress will once again hand 
on a narrow majority of a few seats 
—perhaps by only one or two elec-| 
tion victories in the Senate. Upon 
congressional control depends the 
entire legislative outlook of the na-: 
tion for the next four years.” 

. | 

SOME of the Senate land guber- 
natorial races in which the labor 
movement has indicated major in-| 
terest include: 


CALIFORNIA—The_ incumbent, 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuechel (R) is: 


i me by labor-sponsored Rich- 
ard. Richards. 


COLORADO — Labor backed 
former Rep. John A. Carroll (D) 
for the Senate seat of Eugene Milli- 
kin (R) against former Gov. Dan 
Thornton (R). | 

CONNECTICUT—Rep. Thomas 


state federation and the CIO in- 


dustrial ‘whion council against 


: “jn-}- 


‘ly defeating Sen. Glen Taylor. 


ILLINOIS—The state AFL and 
(Continued on Page 13) 


experiences the past few years, 
had stormed many strong re- 
doubts of racism, and when the 
day school apened this year, 
Sept. 4, they were readv. 

It was a heartening sight this 
morning when I passed a high 
school and saw the athletes 
sprinting across the big athiectic 
field. Half a dozen Negro young- 
sters, clad in the same orange 
and blue their white classmates 
wore, worked out in the bright 
Indian summer sun. 


Most citizens to whom I 
spoke were heartily glad Louis- 
ville is no Clay, no Sturgis, and 
this goes for the considerable 
number of men, women and 
children I spoke to whose words 
reflected racist ideas. 

* 

HISTORIC LOUISVILLE, 
founded in 1798, is not far from 
the forest primeval where Daniel 


Boone killed his b’ar but it must 
be said that though the city has 
wounded the bear of racism it 
is not dead, and its claws are 
sharp even in the beast’s final 
throes. : 

“This is a good beginning,” 
Negroes will tell you, “but do 
not forget it is only a beginning.” 
They, all Democrats, won a 
strong vantage point from which 
they can see the Promised Land, 
but they are only looking at~it 
as vet. The hard fact is that only 
95 white children are attendin: 
casses in formerly sedteamted 
Negro schools; only 2,500 Ne- 
groes are in formerly all all- 
white schools. And Louisville, 
remember, is a city of some 
450.000 souls. 

Though Dr. Carmichael has 
fought the good fight. Negroes 

(Continued on Page 15) 


The Devotion That Sustains Our Paper 


OUR FRIEND NAT is a 
sweet old guy. Getting on in 
years now, he is employed in a 
trade where work has become 
scarce. Making a living has be- 


| come a pretty rough deal for 
| him. But though this worries him 


a lot, his devotion to The Worker 
is unflagging. 

The other day he came into 
our office bursting with enthu- 
siasm. He put $200 down on the 
counter, the proceeds of a Labor 
Day weekénd party. 

I wish you could have seen 
the warmth and devotion of the 
people there toward the paper,” 
he exclaimed. “Some came with 
the idea of giving maybe a dol- 
lar or two, but raf they gave 

And there -was no 


a8 


once Bern 
| w n 
HE WAS WORRIED about 
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no money of his own to con- 
tribute, had conceived the idea 
of throwing a smal! party. 

“When'I suggested it to some 
people,” he said, “their reaction 
was so warm and so strong for it 
that it soon became bigger than 
I had planned.” 

Seven or eight people wound 
up organizing it, he explained, 
all garment and fur workers. 
They contributed food, as did 
some others. All agreed that 
every one including the organiz- 
ers paid $1 admission and not 
one penny of the proceeds be 
taken out for expenses. 

Fifty-two people paid admis- 
sions, he said, And a con- 
tributed $148 to the co i ; 
to make it $200 even. It was “the 
atmosphere, the feeling” that had 
especially captivated him, he 
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WE ALWAYS. GET the same 
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frequent contributors, and she - 


also brings frequent contribu- 
tions from friends whom she de- 


family with two lads.” 
continuously concerned 

the staff and the welfare of our 
families. 

Just before the Jewish New 
Year holidays, she’ was up with 
$50 as a “New Year's greeting 
to the Daily Worker staff of all 
faiths, with pride that our paper 
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Wlinois Labor 
Goes All Out 
On Registration 


By CARL HIRSCH ; 
CHICAGO.— If you can judge by Illinois, labor is put- 
tiing out its biggest political effort this year . From the cor- 


ner of the state where Chicago is, the lines of labor's political 


action fan out across Illinois into a, ~~ 
score of industrial towns. While' STAGE NO. 1 of labor's elec- 


district and regional union offices toral work in Hlinois runs until Oc- 
are pushing hard on the electoral tober 9, This is the registration 
front, there has been’ much initia- Ideadline here and the objective of 
tive from the local unions and in'the trade union movement is to 
the downstate communities. iget the largest percentage of mem- 
In Danville, Illinois, for examplessbers and their families on the qual- 
the AFI and CIO have united ified voters lists. 
in an active local Committee on| In Cook County (Chicago), La- 
Political Education (COPE) long)bar’s League for Political Educa- 
before such a merger is being tion last week completed a prodigi- 
brought about in Chicago or state-'ous project. It secured from each) 
wide. affiliated local union a complete 
In Rock Island, Arvid Sheets, a listing of the names and addresses 
local union leader, is hell-bent for,of every member. These names; 
election to the Illinois legislature) and addresses were put on 3x9 
in the kind of union-sponsored! cards. | 
campaign that has made the local; The 350.000 cards were re- 
Democrats sit up and take notice.'shuffled by precincts. Then each 
Similarly in Rockford, Peoria and pack of precinct cards was checked 
East St. Louis, labor caravans and against the official precinct regis-! 
labor rallies and lJabor-sponsored tered voters lists. | 
radio programs are doing an out-. The cards of all unregistered 
standing job in behalf of the candi- voters were then re-sorted accord-' 
dates backed by the trade union ing to local unions, and a list was 
movement. ‘prepared for each local union of 
“We were out-registered, out- the members whom the stewards! 
financed, out-voted and out-count-/will have to get qualified in order 
ed four years ago, one county that they may be able to vote this 
COPE director declared. “This November. Another by-product of! 
time it will be different.” | (Continued on Page 5) , 
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UE Takes Dim View of Unity Moves 


By GEORGE MORRIS | | callie dia and 
’ approved, pr se! 

THE BIG QUESTION that mattered most as the 21st “10 oie < UE as an auton-| 
Convention of the United Electrical Radio and Machine omous international; that the UE 


Workers went into session in New York, was whether or not 2" five other — pees 
there is a chance for an early Bni-, ee ——— bers in the field, then form a join 


fication with another maior union union, how far concessions should! bedy to develop cooperation m 
in the field. : go on the terms of unifieation, and bargaining, organizing and enforce’ 
On the basis of the report to|how strong were the “exploration” no-raiding; that finally a joint body 
the delegates and the statement of efforts of the leaders. ol those UNIONS be formed to take 
policy approved by the conven-|- There wasn’t very much cool UP unification of those of their 
tion, there is little hope for such|and considered discussion on members in the electrical and ma-| 
carly unification, barring, of course, those questions, however. Main chine field a ee | 
unforeseen developments. lemphasis was on attacks upon the Julius Emspak said he rong 

The three top officers of the UE|Jeaders of those districts that the proposals was “realistic. Some 
reported to the delegates that in switched. That came with the members of the resolutions com-| 
accordance with last year's con- opening speech of Fitzgerald in "Ce thought it wasn't. But with 
vention decision, they met with which he referred to those leaders imtesse fire directed at those who, 
representatives of the International as “traitors. “deserters” and “rats,” already took a step towards the, 
Union of Electrical Workers, In- He conceded that they were out-| ™@™@ Sieam, the sym 
ternational Association of Ma- }spoken progressives who had been “#5 not conducive to a frank ex- 
chinists and several other unions, builders of the UE since its ear-|°24™8¢ of opinion on a “realistic | 
but got nowhere even on what Jiest days and were the “most red- 
they called a “minimum” basis. baited” when they were leaders! A week earlier the IUE held its 

The statement of policy again in the UE. But gE Se their re- Convention In St. Louis. Prior to. 
directs the officers to ‘explore’ fusal to wait longer for a general that meeting, the UE was request- 


oe ee ee ee 


+ 


Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers Union president, 
union's national election conference in Detroit. 


4 figures tore apart the Eisenhower myth 


unification program. | 


unity possibilities, but the hope- | unification, turned them into “be- ed by Carey to send president Fitz- 
lessness that seemed to be the ‘tray one” gerald to address the IUE meet- 
conclusion of the officers, elimi- ‘ing in exchange for an address by 
nated almost all possibility for SUuC- | WHEN the leaders st hefore Carey before the UE s delegates. 
cess from those directives. the convention the “draft pro. 


THE CONVENTION § drew gram’ a day-long discussion on 
heavily on the UE’s glorious rec- tte unity section took the form me Par wl x: Aaa 
ord of 20 years during part of mainly of attacks on the “deserters” © ve a — pry pon! ete: 
which the union represented 600,- "uch in the tone set by Fitzgerald | garee and that en e exchange 
000 workers as the largest in~the 2nd Julius Emspak, secretary- |’ bi 
field. But it was the smallest con- 't*easurer of the UE. The onty dif- | 
vention since the early formative ‘erence in the discussion was be-' 


davs. Fewer than 900 aceredited tween those who used harsh lan.| lower leaders are concerned, they 
dele 


tes attended. There was'8uage and those who were more (Continued on Page 12) | 
hardly any representation : 


erate in attacks upon those ) 
pene Decl who departed. EUGENE DENNIS : 
- Shortly bef the 1955 con-| Some were especially angry 

veniton i prscctch esate sailemend over the distribution of an IUE RESUMES DUTIES 


division, inchidi ._ leaflet addressed to the delegates 
vester, membersgp, switched to, which began “this is the ast UE|APFER ILLNESS 
the United Auto Workers Union. |Convention — and the union 1S 
Since last year’s convention, lead-| Tpidly falling apart.” In contrast 
ers and almost all members ‘of jt it 1UE leaflets, there was no 
mre 4 (New York-New san iting this a oa dele- 
;3(U New York); ich- | Zates were assur emocracy 
ey) sy aoe hag i 9 oo and local autonomy and asked to} 
parts of 7 and 8 (midwest), switch. |Choose the TUE because it is the 
ed to either the IUE or the IAM. — organization in the field, 
There was unconcealed fear ex- is the dominant factor in the 

| ig chains. 

r| - Much of the discussion was aim- 
ed at those claims with : 
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‘and James Matles, director of or- 
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AS FAR AS THE members and 


from ™ 


. . 


since 


iduring the 1952 elections. 
Fitzgerald was unable to attend, | Reuther had picture slides, spell- the employers have been given 


ganization, was sent. Carey refus-| 
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addresses the 3,000 delegates to the 


UAW Fires Broadside 
At Eisenhower Myth 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — A broadside backed up with facts and 
for 3,000 UAW del- 
egates to a national election conference held here last week. 
Responding to the comparison pre-, ? | 
sented by United Auto Workers Taft-Hartley Act, unempleyment 
president Walter Reuther-of politi- ‘compensation, school aid, peace, 
cal promises vs. political perform-j health, welfare programs were all 
ance, the delegates voted to back brought under a searing blast of 
the Stevenson-Kefeauver ticket. criticism by Reuther. 

The vote by secret ballot was} Reuther charged that Eisenhow- . 
2516 for Stevenson-Kefauver; 24!er has refused to insure the right 
for _Eisenhower-Nixon; 36 for nojof Negroes to vote in some South- 
endorsement; 22 void ballots, and{em states, and that the voice of 
one vote for Joe Smith. tthe President has been silent dur- 

As the delegates left to returniimg the last two weeks, particu- 
to 1,500 local unions in 36 states, larly about the role of Gov. Shivers 
with a union membership in these'of Texas. While Gov. Clements of 
locals of 1,660,000, Reuther sped | Tennessee may not see eye to eye 
them on their way with these with us on all questions, said Ren- 
words: ther, he Reedld ke given the it 

“I propese a different kind of'for using troops to help carry out 
giveaway. I suggest that Ike beithe U.S. Supreme Court’s deci- 
= a a ee a gph sh sion to desegregate -scools. 

nurg; that Tricky Dick be sent, fe said that Eisenhower, by his 
back to his dog Cheekers; that sence on what is happening in 
C. E. Wilson who also likes dogs,’ . 0... Southern states, approves a 

sent back to General Motors 0} plank on civil rights, where- 
and that the government be BIVEM as Stevenson can beb pressured) in- 
back to the American people. (4. . stronger one. He said that 

This historic conference, the! poihe, party met the issue at its 
first of its kind in UAW history on! , ational convention. Many issues 
such a scale left political observ-|}.. <aid the Dixiecrats are in bed 
ers gasping with its down-to-pre- |v i¢h to macet reactionary Repub- 
cinct-level type of concentration. licans. citing as example the Tide- 

Each delegate was given a kit.|tnds Oil steal and the natural gas 
One pamphlet presented 19 of the 4) 
major political promises of Presi-; pe. oid that the majority of Re- 
dent Eisenhower from back. in puyblicans backed up by some 
1952 and then put under scrutiny, | Dixiecrats heh anit ane aaa, 
theh political performances. 'ports for farmers despite four years 

Reuther, keynoting the confer- o¢ declining farm prices 
ence, ran a playback of Eisenhow-| On the Taft-Hartley law, he 
er speaking, making a promise cid, that Eisenhower had prom- 
Then | ised amendments but that, instead, 


ing out Eisenhower's political per-| . ig. scope for anti-union activi- 
formance, mas onto a SCTECD-| ties saad millions of workers have 

IT WAS like a UAW conyen-: = ie MLAS b cane ae 
tion to see close to 3,000. of the) cna Coe wh: alee 


audience in long snake-like lines} pyasi.o ot income tax Jaws as 
the ye the people, Reuther 


a way ee 
giant auditorium up to t ozen' said, “big stockholders, not wage 
where they | Te-| workers got the tax breaks.” He 


voting stations, 
(Continued on Page 5) 


ceived a ballot. The ballot allow- 
ed them to vote for either’ the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket, the 
Eisenhower - Nixon ticket, or no J 
ticket. The ballots were counted 
in full view of the audience 


e 


eaecan 
Atomic Energy Grab 
e ve 
Hit by Sen. McNamara 


DETROIT.—A twir blast against , 
General Motors, Ford, Detroit Edi-| 
son and other corporation efforts to 
milk lush profits from an atomic 
reactor plant in Monroe, Mich., 


Dodge Automation to 
rm te * End Jobs for 1500 


spokesman for a National Rurall HAMTRAMCK, Mich, — Auto-!coming battle on speedup. Dodge 
Electric Coop. : ‘mation and speedup are reckoned | Local 3 has griévances processed 

McNamara attack Detroit Edi- by Dodge Local 3 vice presidént/to the point dod a they can leg- 
Pete Telisky to eliminate 1,500/ally take a strike vote. 


son's president Walter Cisler fot woduction jobs on the 1957 mod- Veep Telisky reports in the 


covering up the truth that the], He lists them as follows: 'UAW Dodge Main News that at} 
atomic power preject to be built at Department 76, body and white,|the last meeting held with com- 
-Lagoona Lake near Monroe, Mich., between 400 and 600 jobs will be| pany officials of Doge, the com- 
Se. nei. ‘eliminated; Pressed Steel about) pany brass was adamant in their 

Clyde Ellis of the Rural Electric, three or four hundred jobs will be}demands for more production. 


aide ‘eliminated; in the Paint Shop,|They said in every department 
Cooperation Association of Wash- | tim. Motor line and Machine|they want more production spe- 


ington speaking here charged that | shop these departments will have!cifically the Trim shop. 
the atomic reactor proposed to be limited automation, all adding up! Jts also Jearned that in the 
built at Monroe is so unsafe that to less jobs and more production. Dodge Foundry they ‘have asked 


“there isn’t a insurance company in * ithe workers now going back in to 
the world that will touch the plant!’ MEANWHILE “Tex” Colbert,| work on the 57 Dodge for 35 per- 
with a 10 percent pole.” Chrysler corporation  president|cent more production with the; 

The Atomic Energy Commis- who served notice on a group of; manpower. , 
sion’s approval.of the plant said Chrysler UAW leaders a month 
Ellis, “is part of the Eisenhower ago that he wanted 40 percent 


| & 

Administration's rush to give away more production with the same. Modern ‘Pirate’ 

to its pets, the giant corporations, manpower on the ‘57 model, is ; 
M.P. Workers 


the greatest of all natural re-| already cracking down for that’ 
sources, atomic power.” demand. : 
rn Every union Committeeman in) 

DETROIT.—About 3,000 Motor’ 

Products workers, members of the) 

UAW-Cl@-will work no more in| 


Dodge it’s reperted has been told 
HOW If WAS DONE that. higker preduction on the '57 
the old East Side plant on Mack | 


-  CISLER set up a utility com-; will be demanded of the workers 
pany, named it the Power Reacter and a similar demand is being 
Development Corporation. Not placed before all UAW commit- 
meéptioned but in PRDC are the|teemen in the Chrysler sétup. 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors,); Three Chrysler -locals have al- 
Westinghouse as well as Detroit ready taken strike votes for the 
Edison and a dozen other private! “| 


utility companies, Cisler is “HH w Al Ti . 


Detroiters. The laid off workers: 
are the victims of a fast profit’ 


Ave.. so familiar to thousands of | 


lobbyist for it. 
They got from Republican 
Lewis Strauss, head of AEC a okay 


to build the atomic reactor. No 


Dr. Brownell? 


'making syndicate who bought up 
‘the majority of MP stock a year 
|ago and who have liquidated the 
‘auto making sections and are con- 


“@& work. This 


centrating on airc 


public hearing was called. | DETROIT.—Here is something 


THE SAME WEEK that Ford and GM announced. “every- 
one but those with less than 90 days seniority will be back by 
Xmas,” a Eisenhower man, Rocco Sicialo, assistant Secretary 
of Labor announced here “20 million jobs more in 1975.” 

* 

BEFORE MUSKEGON City Hall two weeks ago a picket 

line marched asking that wages similar to workers in the factories 


be paid to the pickets. The pickets were Muskegon cops, mem- 
bers of the City Police Local 202, CIO. How about that, Detroit 


cops? 
* 


THIS YEAR 28 PERCENT of the people registered to vete, 
voted, compared w:th 34 percent in the primaries four years ago. 
HAVE YOU REGISTERED TO VOTE YET. CITY HALL IS 
OPEN ALL DAY. Go into any police precinct also and register, 
don't be a scab on election day. 


* 
UAW IN LOS ANGELES playing big role, helping Negro 
worker, Gerald Harris of Placentio, Orange County, whose home 
has been the target of two fire bombs by Dixiecrast. 


” 


A NEW ONE was used by anti-union Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine, when they fired unionist Demetrios Koutsimbas fer “shaving 
on company time.” Two stools said they saw him lathering his 
face. This Burroughs figured was enough to get the unionist barred 
from getting unemployment compensation. Koutsimbas came to a 
unemployment compensation referee hearing and shaved a {fcur- 
day growth off without any lather, just a razor, without wincing. 
The referee said he was impressed and will weigh his decision. 
The UAW claims their member was fired because he is a volunteer 
organizer. 

* 

UAW MEMBER, Pat Ward, Hartford County, neminated for 

Congress. He is a Int. rep and a state senator in Conn. 
* 

GOP ATTACK on “Scapy” Williams claims “the voice is the 
voice of Williams but the hands are the hands of Walter.” We 
presume they mean Reuther. This is reminiscent ef the vicious 
campaign launched agamst the late CIO leader Sidacy Hitiman 
when reaction used the phrase, “clear it with Sidney.” 

‘ : 

THERE JS $15.2 billion owed on cars in the United States. 

The total estimated credit owed in the nation is $29.1 billion. 
. 

BIG SIGNS in Detroit, “Buy now and save $600,” posted in 
many of the desperate car dealers windows, as they try te, amlead 
their ‘56s. Plymouth is the most menacing, saymg im its publicity, 
radio plugs: better buy now, because prices are going up. 

* 

WHY DON T the UAW ask for a Federal investigation of the 
operations of syndicates who buy up dying auto parts plants, kick 
workers out of jobs, cold-bloodedly, then walk off with bulging 


The AEC ignored a warming ¢. 1p, ¢ | Ia f work ‘s hi 
ager . Samuel Brownell, superin-| latter type of work, pays high 
irom @ group of —ermonngy Omag ces iibeat of Detroit schools “ get | profits. The new syndicate cold-| 
— after yar preg situa-'tis teeth into. There are 56 De-| bloodedly told the union a song 
ion wrote AEC these Si, eS * oe time ago that unless they could! 
eeniRelnes. taf reaapreaah wee to | trait schools with no library, 90 g 

insure that it can be operated at 
this site without public hazard. | swimming 
UAW president Walter Reuther 


profits. 
* 

GOV. WILLIAMS made a big mistake in leaving out such a 
Ru : er hampion of milk consumers as Atty. Chas. Lockwood, frem the 

with no lunchrooms, one = hi h have a profit margin of eight to, . See : gg ~ ; 
school, five junior high have oI 10 cents on any product then they) 3l-member commission that's gomg to scan Michigan milk prices. 
Is, two high schools weren't interested That meant clos-| Lockwood could tell stories of Borden, National Dairies menopoty 
ewo janior ish 2h a Reg gyms. |ing up drive te boost milk prices, that every newspaperman has pratsed. 
termed this comment by the scien. 


the plant, selling the ma-| 

: :, ; Nineteen schools have no facil-|Chinery and making a fast profit x 

tists sufficient warning to at least ities for teaching Eighth Graders | that could net the syndigate $6& BIG REPUBLICAN money in the First Congressional Dis- 
hold a hearing on whether the up homemaking and industrial arts, | OT $9 million in profit. | trict, seeknig to swme deals. Some say $60,000 is in the poke, But 
AEC should okay the building of thirty elementary schools have| That's what now happened. The! the defections will be small if any. 

the reactor. Reuther wants the pub-| more than 140 percent capacity|auto parts section is no more and | me 

lic to have a chance to speak on it. crowding, | 3,000 workers with many of them 
Reuther said half a million UAW | Still no Negro teachers are sent; having 20 years seniority are job- HAL SHORT, Republican press agent from Oregon, hired 
members and their families live in! to schools td there is over 50 less, while the syndicate scoops in for $25,000 a year to elect Cobo to Lansing, paeked up and Feft, 
densely populated Detroit and Te-' percent of the pupils, Negro. Still the profits, from the liquidation of| Tepor*s have it that he couldn't stand Cobo, even for $25,000 a year, 
ledo and the presence of what no Negro principal in Detroit'Motor Products plants here, Chi-| 7 


LABOR.CHEWING its finger nails to the quick abcut “Soapy” 
Williams dragging his feet on the big. issues. Peace, civil rights, 
Cobo’s anti-laber. anti-Negro record. Cobo’s mest vulnerable spot, 
taxes, still hasn't gotten a word fraga Williams. 

* 


UAW FORD National Council to meet Sept. 26, resolutions 
are in on contract issues already and imclude 30-40, automation, 
fight on speedun, etc. Chrvsler National Council to meet soon also, 
faced with Chrysler's Colbert demand for a 40 percent increase in 


production with same manpower. 


could be a small scale atomic bomb | ¢hools. 


(the Reacter in their backyards is 


of concern to them. Senator «| 7.000 Pp rr Wi [ f 
ten that woul be afeted i any ackard Workers Le 
f © 
Here. ‘57 to Be Run in So. Bend 


thing went wrong, Cisler says all 

those opposing the reactor are pro- 

ponents of government developing | 
Sean i; ate a aa a DETROIT.—While Ford and press here that a $14,000,000 war) 
r .” nig maxes “0'General Motors talk about Xmas|work job will be given to Pack-| 
Pre eent ‘being the high point of employ- ard’s Utica plant. What is not 
ment in auto, Packard workers are! said is that it w ill take about two : 
hearing there. won’t be assembled | years before it gets into Parse ag 


Labor Editor Scores a 1957 Packard until January and; Meanwhile Curtiss-Wright Co., 


Long Layoff at Fisher then it will be produced in South who “sescued” Studebaker-Packard 
FLINT.—A_ bj ti ,. | Bend, Ind. This leaves 7,500 Pack-| and who wants no part of pro- 
18 question mark) sd workers, already six montths dusing automobiles as long as the 


here, is what is going to happen idle, with a perspective of never profit-making war work is around, 
at Fisher No. 1 when the call back|making another Packard car. is reported wanting to squeeze 
to work comes? Scotty Nolan, edi-| The. newspapers here headline! Utica workers to. come down in 
tor of Fisher Flashes, reports that'the showing of the 1957 Stude- their pay rates to the level of CW's 


Re Boy baker, saying: “S-P enters fight|plants elsewhere. 
| indications are a large number of for life.” But in the whole story} Around 1,200 of Packard’s 
workers may not be rehired. . 


not a word is mentioned about. 19 999 
He reports that many operations , ormer employes work at 


what is going to happen to the : 

are in the process of being auto-|lives of Studebaker-Packard work- that Packed eased from Ct = 
mated and that Dies and Fixtures | : a to 
Grand 


essere, is now gg gs _* 
Iking old : Who will be 50 years old Sept. 24 
Boulevard plant is being dis- Write him, Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas 
AS EI di Place His Book in the Hands of Theusands 
| | Read “The Enemy Forgotten”? — Price $2.50 
Buy an extra one and give to » friend in honor of a gallant fighter 


‘cago and Canada. 


— | 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second. Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


se 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO GIL GREEN 
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i Fighting for U.S. Supr. iV 
WHAT'S BEING COVERED up . as ow own 

here is that a radical drop in auto, @t Hearing on Case | | 

'preduction has taken place, creat-| DETROIT.—A belated note of! ¢ 

ing a continuing army of idle work-| thanks to all for helping and at- On Ma or 0 

‘ers in Michigan. In 1950 Michigan's se « pr Day ae | 

‘share of the nation’s total auto 5ome healthy cash was gathered| AE A gy eee oes) 

industry employment was 56.3 per-| for the appeal of the Smith Act , 0 ea cong ny Bers, 

cent. Today that share has silpped|tefendants in Michigan, who are| “0m un i oat “ Pe NS 

to 54.2 percent. ‘seeking a hearing before the U.S ee onl oe "aichisan roa - will | 
A 100.000 of this continuing | >UPreme Court of their conviction! PEOP!®. OF. Yuchigan wha | 

LUY, or this continuing we ; rm < imean if this guy Cobo gets elect- 

army of idle workers comes from under the Smith Act, 1953. led No one = 7 to leave in the 

‘the following, Parts plants being A special Liberties Appeal Com-| hinchroom where I work (before | 

closed because the Big Three are| mittee for the Six has been aes UP we come in) a pamphlet telling 

doing the manulacturing of parts)‘ ith iigr-tese civil liberties fighter) 6 “The Cobo Story.” 

in the new plants they've estah-| Jack Raskin as the chairman. But I think Williams, the AFL,' 


-_ 
_ = 


: oss . =" 
- — ee 
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DETROIT.—The long criticized 
jimcrow accommodations  and_| 


Ae 
spokesmen for Ford and General [[@ 
\. | e 
To have read the announcement By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
been laid off. Completely ignored ue" 
: think of roaring production lines encircling every city. For 
000 workers have been idle for today you could still say it’s the core of the auto industry, 
Christmas. : tip | : 
Employment built in the U. S. are assembled in| DEW SPAPETS and’ talks with many 
August report on unemployment, VCY made by Business Week, Aug. 
employment éompensation since be built on the 1957 model will be ority in multi-plant corporations; 
i ‘ments of | Xi i | 
hausted compensation payments of; An example of how this comes! the tion ‘can hoon sheenst of de- 
m-|Remember Packard, Motor Products 
word is the workers have to wait the government _ tax deduction | act clauses to provide for retrain- 
at company expense; cutting speed- 
message the backers of the Eisen-| people now employs 45,000 and/ | 
to guarantee increased fatigue time, 
¥* era ti 7. > ; ‘ Z 
operation going to the new plant’ aid lunch periods; -increase -the 
following ~the announcement by time projects; increase torei DEARBORN. —. “The job youjinto manpower rolls. The Ford 
unemployed in mid-August andi js denied by labor market analyists! oi} ceful co- 
es ee ee as automation cuts deeply each day} some startling facts of how automa- 
man estimates that it's now 275,- third best year the industry ever W it 
had but 100,000 people were con-'§mith Act Defendants e(] er rl er ous drive to compete with its huge 
boiling over in the press. A 79 
remarked to newsmen, that no 
The return of all seniority em- 
in full swing-by mid-October as 
ing below the headlines over the 
niority will be back to work by 
workers, discriminated at the hir- A | 
cial targets. | ) 
ing oft jobs, every auto worker 
UAW leaders say that in. several! 
down to a skeleton number. | 
wie 
iss. Dema either by speedup, automation, job 
white man, has put up $1,000, magnates. Human life, welfare, 
pi. Twice the Mississippi State, They refuse to discuss with the un- 
white farmer. After a third trial selves in their union and labor press 
of Mississippi before he escaped.| — 
as he put up the bond said, “I 
this.” 
office as to whether they will ex-'it came from Mrs. Helen Coles 


DETROIT. — Michigan's 275,- 
000 unemployed workers got a 
Motors announced “everyone will 
one would have thought the ma- DETROIT.— Talk to anyone about Michigan and they| 
in the highly touted announcement 
many months with at least 100.000), anagement, engineering and financial -heart. 
The Michigan workers. ne 
cites facts. such as” 58,454 idle! 25, 1956. More than four million "0 reduction in pay, the right of : ie ) | a | | 
h e \ 
Jan. 1.-Or in August, 11,300 ex- produced outside Michigan. preferential rehiring of laid off 
26 weeks at an average of $33 per; about is seen by Ford building velopmsinits tiller atecnptinas eit 
till Christmas before getting back! method. The giant Ford Rouge: f workers to learn new skills : , 
up by making the company slow or or ers e y 
hower-Nixon ticket have for the: several thousand will be sliced off , 
THE “CHRISTMAS” pitch of in Chicago, ete.). ‘number of jobs by transferring gov- 
by Ford and GM chiefs that every- gn 
the MESC that over 258,000 were save may be your own” is a bye-' Local 600 of the UAW through its 
that by mid-September it would who point out that last year (the! ex: 
(the | existence. tion is slicing employes’ jobs away. 
000 and will be 300,000 by Oct. 1. 
tinually idle here. rival, Ceneral ‘Motors for the small 
million dollar war order is balanc- 
one says it will be two years or 
ployes by Christmas means that 
first predicted by the companies 
Big ‘Two's statement, one sees that 
Ch i tm . “ ° > . i 7 
ristmas. This means that thou lished in the “corn-fields.” Or they)! 
ing gate are again picked as spe-| | 
N ss bi knows. Ford Rouge is the most: 
g 3 years the work forces at the once 
The employers of course have no 
runaway of the closing down of! 
CASSOPOLIS, Mich. — Joseph) the plant. : 
bond for a Negro worker, Jake dignity of the workers are nothing 
Supreme Court threw out the case) ion any plan or program on the 
of “murder” against Washington, security ef the workers. 
in Mississippi, Washington was un- are proposing many ideas. We 
able to finance a third appeal and present a summary of some of 
He lived here for the last 13 years| hi Ki A 
as a farm worker. | mcr ow iT 
know the South and I know Jake. 
He wouldn’t get a fair deal down! 
Washington told newsmen, “I/shoddy service handed Negro pa-| 
know I wouldn't.” tients at the Henry Ford hospital 
tradite Washington to Mississip-| being treated for non-paralytic po- 
pi. The custom has been not to//i0.and meningitis. 


“greeting” the other day when 
be back to work by Christmas.” 
. " { iad 5 a. . »”» 
jority of the auto workers had jus!) 1. “Oh that’s where all the automobiles are made” and they, 
was the grim fact that over 200,-| the last half a century you could say they were correct. Even 
having been out of work since last: 
But only one third of the cars. 
ns wt ‘ccion in its mid-| Michigan now according to a sur-. 
Security Commission in its mid- G Grin: thks halts werk em oath 
workers have exhausted their un-|0f the six million cars etpected to| imter-plant transfers based on seni- 
UAWers; short term contracts so THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1956 
week for a family of four. Now the some 50 new plants with the aid of | 
ing 0 | 
to work. That's the “prosperity | plant that in 1945 employed 70,000. 
| down lines and machines. Contracts 
Ts. ' this . | fj 17 int i 
_ auto workers ‘this next model (i. e. stamping longer rest periods, wash: time and| To ci ht Aut tion 
Ford and General Motors came' The hokum dished out recently! eenment war appropriation to peace, g 
one will be back to work by Xmas, : ae ‘ 
trade wiht 6 Gites. genet ot oe word at the big Ford Rouge plant; newspaper Ford Facts is telling 
be much higher. A UAW spokes-| 1956 model) was considered the! 
Ford Motor Co. in its tremend- 
The “prosperity”. talk here is 
car market is slashing costs, speed- 
ed as a big deal. Union spokesman 
more before it goes into effect. 
instead of the 1957 model being 
it will be two months later. Read- 
no one with less than 90 days se- 
sands of th, Ne | 
oe oe women, Negro merely add to their facilities here. 
| THAT AUTOMATION is peel- 
outstanding example. Some Ford 
Unit Figh ; 70,000 work force Rouge will be 
plans for workers cleaned. out! 
House, businessman, Southerner,) Profits come first with the auto 
Washington, wanted by Mississip- to the profit hungry employers. 
who was accused of shooting a) Meanwhile the workers them- 
served 10 years in the hell camps) them gleaned from local union 
House, the Southern white man’ 
there, especially at a time like 
It’s up to Governor Williams) here is again in the news, This time 
do so. The prosecuting attorney of; 


| 


Wayne C is studying a state- 
ment on the discrimination against 
Mrs. Coles to see if there is 
grounds for criminal ution. 
Mrs, Coles was taken to “3-M” 
ward to which Negro patients have 
claimed are jimcrowed. 
|, This ward had no. equipment to 


care if ‘any, infectious disease end. 


e ™ 
Announcement 
Inside on pages—are the stories 

of the national UAW election 

conference held in Detroit last 

weekend. Please turn there for a 
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4b TRACES SF Oe ey 


‘in the appeal for a review of the ns 


Hospital, Prosecutor Checking 


of knowle 
could ; have: 


Raskin appealed for all interest-| ithe CIO, the labor newspapers 
ed in democracy to aid the Six (0' and vou fellows have to tell. the’ 
get their day mg ve by wring | Cobo story. For instance we have) 
to the ne wU. S. Solicitor General,|+. remind people tha’t back in 
J. Lee Rankin asking him to j0iN 1949. he broke a strike of 3,000 
R people by his use of scab 
“jitneys” and the Hutchinson Act.’ 
Lots of people don’t remember 
that, or that he favors the Bonine- 
‘Tripp Law. This guy Cobo will) 


case. 
Material on the Michigan Six! 
case and appeal can be gotten by 
writing Raskin, c/o P.O. Box 715, 
Detroit 6. Contributions to the 
$4,000 appeal fund will be. wel- 
come as funds are sorely. needed, 


‘be a state wide strikebreaker if 
he gets in, not just Detroit and| 
who wants a strikebreaker for a 
Governor? 

+ 


OR REMIND PEOPLE what 
he done to public housing. When 
‘he came into office as Mayor, this 
icity was entitled to 30,000 units 
‘of housing under the Federal 
Housing Act, which the govern- 
‘ment would pay most of the bill 
for. The only proviso was that they 
couldn't be segregated. 

Well, when George Edwards,’ 
Charlie Edgecombe and all these: 
guys were sitting on the City 
Council, they fought for building 
‘the 80,000 units. Cobo had_ the) 
majority on the city council, he 
killed it by having the council re-. 


’ 


— ee see eee 


e- 
fuse to okay 13 sites around the 
city for the housing, all sites being 
of course outside the Negro ghet- 
to. He has not. built one single 
piece of housing since he became 
Mayor, eight years ago. The Jef-' 
fries and Douglas projects were 
started before he was Mayor and 
then he sabotaged the finishing of 
them. He kept Jimcrow going on 
housifig and it wasn't until the 
NAACP went to Federal Judge 
Lederle’s court and got a court 
order banning segregated housing 
did Cobo move. Then he moved to 


the equipment had to be carried 
through the hallways, exposing 
both personnel-and patients. 


A respirator (iron lung) was 
placed outside Mrs. Coles’ door 
and during the: visit of her hus- 
band it became evident she needed 
the respirator. When help came 
after repeated calls the person 
fee “ em . i | 
a hospital attache said -the | . 
tor wasn't needed anyway, it was 
a false alarm. An interne was 


udge Lederle’s “immediate: ac- 
tion” order to desegregate. Detroit 
public housing. Now it’s only tok- 
en in. Herman Gardens and. Park- 


_| W 


t.a restraining order to halt). 


peti ay opt aan 
acd; sexions; results...) lhe 


ing up production, in a _ reckless 
campaign to “get there first.” 

One part of its program has been 
to build thirty nine machining and 
assembly plants and twenty one 
parts depots, which when fully in 
operation may leave the Rouge 
plart a shell with a skeleton force. 


Already this set of moves has 
reduced - in the: last ten years, 
Rouge personnel from 70,000° to 
43,000 workers. One building, the 
old Press Steel used to have 11,000 
working, now has half that amount, 
with the work either farmed. out 
or being done by push-button 
automation, 


In 1950 ahout 700 people were 

used in machining the Ford V-8 
Block, production was 5,000 blocks 
from 3 shifts. For the last 4 years 
only 100 people have been meet- 
ing the production demand. 
Or in Dearborn assembly there 
ere 5 elevators, operated by 15 
workers. A few of these workers . 
were medical cases, due to their 
physical condition, unable to work 
on production. The elevator ope- 
rators were replaced by automatic 
control buttons, all the workers 
lost out and are jobless. On the 
tire mounting job, automation re- 
placed 12 men. 

Automation, speedup and the 
results of it are being seriously 
studied by Ford Local 600 officers. 
Failure by Ford to even bother 
about the effects of this production 
drive on workers will soon be 
brought to the company's attention. 
Once before the big UAW local in 
Dearborn got agitated about speed- 
up and layoffs and then former 
FBI agent John Bugas, now com- 
pany vice president told the union 
“there is nothing to worry about.” 
No, not much, when some 20,000 
Jess workers are employed in. the 
plant and jobs are moving away — 
each, day or being eliminated by 
automation and speedup. 


Why 25c Milk, 
LANSING. — A 31 member 
commission is set to begin -look- 
ing into why milk in i 
went up to cents a quart de- 
livered, 25 cents in stores. It was 


side. He has never fought forjinto. 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 7, 1987, at te post 
office at New York, N. ee ee eee 
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Nixon Tours With Smear Pot 
To Bolster C ongress Fight 


Special te The Werker 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower was at the ‘who won election in 1952 with 


.ational airport Tuesday to dramatize the send-off ceremony 
which saw Vice-President Nixon depart for a campaign tour 


which will take him 15,000 miles 
into $2 states. Simultaneously five | 
other eit planes carried top’ 
GOP campaign speakers to various 
comers 0 e country to battle 
to save the Republican ticket, all 
the way from President to state 


legislator, from the defeat which 
many GOP leaders saw looming 
like a dark cloud on the horizon. ' 

It was not only the Democratic) ~ 
triumph in Maine which disturbed 
the Republicans. In the important 


states of California-and Pennsy]- 


vania (as well as in Kentucky and 


Rhode Island) Democratic voters: 
- 


have apparently outstripped Re- 
publicans. In the V Washington state 
primary, which ~was a “popularity 
contest” between the incumbent 
Democratic. Sen, Warren Magnu- 


son and the Republican contender, 
Gov. Arthur ‘aisle the Demo-| 
crat led the Republican by 150,- 

000 votes out of some 700,000 cast 
in- both primaries. 


” 


' REPUBLICAN leaders who were 
still eaiiat icons that Eisenhower's 
agp te age pularity would keep him 
ite House were privately 
ot dae that the prospects for. 
py ag candidates for the Sen- 
te, House and governorships were 
y gloomy. 
hed i ws to these. Jocal sod 
e tlabor 
last week turned with a set t and| kin 
ition reminiscent of 


i, Nor, 


“geet in ‘the 


’ 


House of Representatives and a 
host of other important state and: 
local offices. 

The same issue noted editorially 
that “American labor is decisively | 


for the election of Adlai Stev €nSO0, Democratic nomination by narrow- 


and Estes Kefauver.” 


“The outlook, as of now,” said 
the AFL-CIO paper, “is that con-| 


‘CP Resolution 
Made Puhbiie 
—See special section 


trol by either party of both Landes! 
of Congress will once again hand, 
ona narrow majority of a few seats 
—perhaps by only one or two elec- 
tion victories in the Senate. Upon 


congressional control depends the, 


entire legislative outlook of the na-| 
tion for the next four years.’ 
* 


‘campaign of Frank Church (D) 


SOME of the Senate land guber- 
natorial races in which the labor 
movement has indicated major in- 
terest include: 

CALIFORNIA—The wr re 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuecliel (R) i 


b panar-apqnecned Rich-| 
oET Richards 


COLORADO — £ laei backed 
former Rep. John A. Carroll (D) 
for the Rona seat of Eugene Milli- 

kin (R) against former Gov. Dan 
and | Thornton 


R).. ; 


-CONNECTICUT—Rep. Thomas! 
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Southern City Takes Big Step 
On Brotherhood Road 


By Our Special Correspondent 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Superintendent of Schools Omar Carmichael by now has told 
President Eisenhower how Louisville did it and the citizens of the “Gateway to the 
South” are, in. their majority, proud of the man who hails from Alabama. Which is 


as it should be for he is a good man and a fighting man. 


I got that from many representative Negro citizens, as 
whites, all of whom regard him as a straight-shooter who has not backtracked on 


his promises. 
Louisville, where the 15-foot statue of Abe Lincoln stands brooding outside the 


handsome public library downtown—barred to Negroes until 1948—has shown the 


way and it took some doing. 
FOR THE KLANSMEN without she ets, the White Citizens Councils who have 


imported trouble into Clay and Sturgis, are here too. Somewhere, people tell me, 
they have powerful backing. The disbarred lawyer, William Grubbs, who heads 
up the racists here, tried to throw a picket line around May high school the day 
school opened, but he and his handful, retreated promptly when they saw the 


array of police. 
Grubbs’ inflammatory leaflets and_ his publication, now defunct, could not build 


the fire he had hoped, for the folk of Louisville had gone through some enlightening 


experiences the past few years, 
had stormed many. strong re- Boone killed his b’ar but it must 
doubts of racism, and when the _ be said that though the city has 
day school opened this year, wounded the bear of racism it 
Sept. 4, they were ready. is not dead, and its claws are 
It was a heartening sight this sharp even in the beast's final 
morning when I passed a high throes. 
school and saw the athletes “This is a good beginning,” 
Negroes will tell you, “but do 


sprinting across the big athletic | vu ‘but do 
field. Half a dozen Negro young- _0t forget it is only a beginning. 
Ihey, all Democrats, won a 


sters, clad in the same orange 
and blue their white classmates strong vantage point from which 
wore, worked out in the bright they can see the Promised Land, 
Indian summer. sun. but they are only looking at it 
Most citizens to whom I 3% vet. The hard fact is that only 
spoke were heartily glad Louis- 95 white children are attending 
ville is no Clay, no Sturgis, and classes in formerly segregatec 
this goes for the considerable Negro schools; only 2,500 Ne- 
number of men, women and fees are in ‘formerly all ali- 
children I spoke to whose words White schools. And Louisville, 
reflected racist ideas. remember, is a city of some 
* 450.000 souls. 


HISTORIC LOUISVILLE, Though Dr. Carmichael has 
founded in 1798, is not far from fought the good fight. Negroes 


the forest primeval where Daniel (Continued on Page 15) 


(First of a series) 


well as democratic 


only 51.2 percent of the vote. 
IDAHO-—Liberals Elmer Davis’ 
‘Davis and Archibald MacLeish of 
‘the National Committee for an EI- 
fective Congress have appealed na-| 
itionall for funds to support the) 


against the incumbent Sen. Her-| 
man Welker (R). Church got the. 


‘ly defeating Sen. Glen Taylor. | 
ILLINOIS—The state AFL and) 


(Continued on Page 13) 


COME BY CAR OR BUS -BUT COME TODAY 


wast. 7 It was a sunny day in June of 
1955. We, along with about 


To Camp Midvale 1.300 other people, were on the 


New Jersey 
They were choosing up sides 

for the softball game, and we 

were anxious to prove theres 

more than one Mickey Mantle in 

this world. But our little seven- 

year-old Patty and her friend 


Sherry wouldn't let go. 
“Get lost,” we said to. them. 


Laughing, they scampered away, 


and we went on to prove there is 
only. one Mickey Mantle in this 


world. 


Came the end of the game, 
for the 


vs 


ae “aie sid 
Wives TN 


43 tie ive 


spaicous, handsome grounds of. 
Camp Midvale in Midvale, N.-J.. 


Be el) a +a 
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Hinois Labor 
Goes All Out 


On Registration 
By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO.— If you can judge by Illinois, labor is put- 
tiing out its biggest political effort this year . From the cor- 


ner of the state where Chicago is, the lines of labor's political 


action fan out across Illinois into a; ~ 
score of industrial towns. While 
district and regional union offices 
are pushing hard on the electoral 
front, there has been much initia- 
tive from the local unions and in 


STAGE NO. 1 of labor's elec- 
toral work in Illinois runs until Oc- 
‘tober 9. This is the registration 
deadline here and the objective of 
the trade union movement is to 
the downstate communities. get the largest percentage of mem- 
In a a pees ar a and my families on the qual- 
the AFL an I ave united ified voters lists. 
in an active local Committee on} In Cook County (Chicago), La- 
Political Education (COPE) long} bar's League for Political Educa- 
before such a merger is being tion last week completed a prodigi- 
brought about in Chicago or state-}ous project. It secured from each 
wide. laffiliated local union a complete 
* Rock oon Ne seh were = ber py of the names =~ addresses 
ocal union leader, is hell-bent tor}of every member. These names 
= = _— mpianincrand addresses were. put on 3x5 
in the kind of union-sponsored' cards. 
campaign that has made the local! The 350,000 cards were re- 
Democrats sit up and take notice./shuffled by precincts. Then each 
Similarly in Rockford, Peoria and pack of precinct cards was checked 
East St. Louis, labor caravans and/against the official precinct regis- 
labor . rallies and labor-sponsored'tered voters lists. 
radio programs are doing an out-' The cards of all unregistered 
standing job in behalf of the candi-, voters were then re-sorted accord- 


dates backed by the trade union ing to local unions, and a list- was 
movement. | prepared for each local union of 


“We were out-registered, out- the members whom. the stewards 
financed, out-voted and out-count-/ will have to get qualified in order 
ed four years ago,’ ,one county'that they may be able to vote this 
COPE director deolared. “This November. Another by-product of 
time it will be different.” (Continued on Page 5) 
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Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers Union preside 
union's national election conference in Detroit. 


UAW Fires Broadside 
At Eisenhower Myth — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
’ DETROIT. — A broadside backed up with facts and 
§ figures tore apart the Eisenhower myth for 3,000 UAW del- 
egates to a national election conference held here last week. 


Responding to the comparison pre- 

sented by United Auto Workers) Taft-Hartley Act, unemployment 
president Walter Reuther of politi-|}compensation, school aid, peace, 
cal promises vs. political perform-|health, welfare programs were all 
ance, the delegates voted to back'brought under a searing blast of 
the Stevenson-Kefeauver ticket. | [criticism by Reuther. 

| The vote by secret ballot was} Reuther charged that Eisenhow- 
er has refused to insure the right 


nt, addresses the 3,000 delegates to the 


REUTHER 


a 


UE lakes Dim View of Unity Moves 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 


THE BIG QUESTION that mattered most as the 2st 
Convention of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers went into session in New York, was whether or not 


roves Se by — ior anion ("2i0B, how far concessions should | 
ce tian Gael o on the terms of unification, and | 
2 On the basis of the report to! strong were the “exploration” 
the delegates and the statement of |< ts of the Headers. | 
policy approved by the conven-' There. wasnt very much cool 
tion, there -is little hope for such 27d considered discussion - 
early unification, barring, of course,|those questions, however. »Main| 
unforeseen developments. emphasis was on attacks upon the | 
_ The three top officers of the UE|leaders of those districts that 
reported to the delegates that in) Switched. That came with the 
accordance with last year’s con. | Opening speech of Fitzgerald in 
vention decision, they met with | Which he referred to those leaders 
representatives of the International! 


| 


as “traitors,” “deserters” and “rats.” | 


Union of Electrical Workers, In-|t1¢. conceded that they were out- 
eaties: Bemisintinn. of ’ Ma-|Sspoken progressives who had been! 
builders of the UE since its ear- 


chinists and several other unions,'” C | 
but got nowhere even on what lest days and were the “most red-| 
thev called a “minimum” basis. |V2ited” when they were leaders 

The statement of policy again i the UE. But claimed their re- 
directa. the officers té ‘explore”)!U52! to wait eee for a general 
unity possibilities, but the hope- unification, turned them into “be-| 
lessness that seemed to be the|‘T@Y€rs- | 
conclusion of the officers, elimi- | * 
nated almost all possibility for suc-) _WHEN the leaders put before 
cess from those directives. the convention the “draft pro- 

THE CONVENTION drew gram’ a day-long discussion on 
heavily on the UE’s glorious rec-/the unity section took the form 
ord of 20 years during part of mainly of attacks on the “deserters 
which the union represented 600,- much in the tone set by Fitzgerald 
000 workers as the largest in the!and Julius Emspak, —secretary-, 
field. But it was the smallest con-|treasurer of the UE. The only dif- 
vention since the early formative!ference in the discussion was be-| 
davs. Fewer than 200 accredited;tween those who used harsh lan- 
delegates attended. There was! guage and those who were more 
hardly any representation from/moderate in attacks upon those 
several districts. who ceparted. 

Shortly before the 1955 con-| Some were especially angry: 
veniton the strong farm equipment Over the distribution of an IUE! 
division, including all of the Har-/leaflet addressed to the delegates 
vester membership, switched to|/which began “this is the last UE 
the United Auto Workers Union.|convention” and the union is 
Since last year’s convention, lead- “rapidly falling apart.” In contrast 
ers and t all members ofito past 1UE leaflets, there was no 
Districts 4 (New York-New Jer-|redbaiting this time and the dele- 
sey); 3 (Upper New York); 9 (Mich-|gates were assured of democracy 
igan and ‘lndiana) and substantia]|and local autonomy and asked to 
parts of 7 and 8 (midwest), switch-|choose the IUE because it is the 


ed to either the IVE or the IAM. ore organization in the field 
is the dominant factor in the 


big chains. 


‘of those unions be formed to take! 


‘members of the resolutions com- 


2516 for Stevenson-Kefauver; 24, 
for Eisenhower-Nixon; 96 for no\of Negroes to vote in some South- 
ern states, and that the voice of 


endorsement; 22 void ballots, and 
one vote for Joe Smith. ithe President has been silent dur- 

As -the delegates left to return ing the last two weeks, particu- 
to 1,500 local unions in 36 states, arly about the role of Gov. Shivers 
with a union membership in these! of Texas. While Gov. Clements of 
locals of 1,660,000, Reuther sped ' Tennessee may not see eve to eye 
and five other unions with mem-| them on their way with these with us on all questions, said Reu- 
bers in the field, then form a joint) “Orr's: diff Lind ther, he should be given the credit 
bedy to develop cooperation in! , * Propose & woe Tk nel not using troops to help carry out 
bargaining, organizing and enforce I suggest that ike De:the U.S. Supreme Court’s deci- 


| giveaway. 
lo ae 
a ee oe ee | given a long overdue rest of Gettys-| sion to desegregate scools. 
no-raiding; that finally a joint D0dy Toure: that Tricky Dick be sent segreg 
back to his dog Checkers; that 


approved, proposes that the AFL- 
ClO charter the UE as an auton- 
omous international; that the UE) 


; 
- 


He said that Eisenhower, by his 
‘silence on what is happening in 
a a ot te ees a 
ta. , w piank on civil nights, where- 
gem 8 , acon tora me Enemas Stevenson can beb pressured in- 

peop™: _ ito a stronger one. He said that 


This historic conference, the}. é : 
first of its kind in UAW history on either party met the issue at its 


| : ‘national convention. Many issues, 
isuch a scale left pofitical observ-|}. .0:4 the Dixiecrats are in bed 
ers gasping with its down-to-pre-| 41, the most reactionar y Repub- 
cinct-level type of concentration. '};...< citing as example the Ti 

Each delegate was given a kit. lands Oil steal and the natural gas 
One pamphlet presented 19 of the’) :» 
major political promises of Presi-| ys, ..:4 that the majority of Re- 

A week earlier the IUE held its dent Eisenhower from back in| sublicans backed up by some 
convention in St. Louis. Prior toln>o 22 then put under scrutiny, | Dixiecrats voted against price sup- 
that meetin the UE was request- theh po lit ical _performances. ports for farmers despite tour years 
ed by Care a send presid t Fitz Reuther, keynoting the confer-\of dectin ing farm prices 

dt - dre rs IUE fiend ence, ran a playback of Eisenhow- On the Taft-Hartle ‘Slain te 

me oP 5 t ; ddress by|°t _SPeaking, making a promise .oi4 that Eisenhower ‘had rom 
Ce. i rari 4 UE’ d wr tambo during the 1952 elections. Then); a’ .,endments but that Re eee: 
Fitzgerald wath a to pie Reuther had picture ‘slides, spell- the employers have been given 
Fins, xem Matles, director of or- i om npg re ay political per-| vide scope for anti-union aetivi- 
ganization, was sent. Carey refus-| =; 2 ee bev and millions of workers have 
ed to let Matles address his dele- been denied union protection, 


* 
gates and that ended the exchange as Wa ee Cee conve! while the NLRB is packed with 
idea. vicious foes of labor. 


tion to see close to 3,000 of the 

audience in long snake-like lines | Hitting at income tax laws as 
weaving their way around the) art the le. Reuther 
id, “big stockholders 


giant auditorium up to the dozen not 
voting stations, where they re-| workers got the tax breaks.” He 
(Continued on Page 5) 


'C. E. Wilson who also likes dogs, 


‘be sent back to General Motors 


up unification of those of their 
members in the electrical and ma- 
chine field in one union. 

Julius Emspak said he thought 
the proposals was “realistic.” Some 


mittee thought it wasn't. But with 
intense fire directed at those who 
already took a step towards the 
“main stream,”. the atmosphere 
was not conducive to a frank ex- 
change of opinion on a “realistic”! 
unification program. | 


* 
AS FAR AS THE members and. 
lower leaders are concerned, they' 


(Continued on Page 12) 


EUGENE DENNIS 
RESUMES DUTIES 


AFTER ILLNESS 


The National Board of the Com- 
munist Party announced Monday 
that Eugene Dennis, who has been 
on a partial leave of absence since 
the end of June, resumed his duties 
as general secretary on Sept. 10. 
Dennis presided at the recent four- 
day session of the National Com- 
mittee, which discussed and adopt- 
ed the draft resolution as a basis 
for the pre-convention discussion. 

Dennis’ leave of absence, it was 


ceived a ballot. The ballot allow- 
ed them to vote for either the 
Stevenson-Kefauvér ticket, the 
Eisenhower - Nixon ticket, or no 
ticket. The ballots were counted 
in full view of the audience by a 
election committee of the dele- 
gates. A total of 2,599 delegates 
voted. Some 400 full-time organ-. 
izers and representatives voted 
unanimously for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. They voted sep- 
arately from the F Be 

hes ‘were m by other | 
UAW officials: Emil aan, eee 
retary-treasurerr on raising : 
dollars for the vice-— 


1S) stated, was made necessary because |pré 
M-|he -has ‘an arteriosclerotic 


cardio- 
: ‘a ndition| « 
in 1048)! 


vascular 


cA Dae ew 


6 elwil 


in in N ew ew York 


By Herbert Signer : 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS RALLY 


IN MADISON SQ. GARDEN 


TWENTY THOUSAND mem- 
bers. of Local 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and their families, jammed 
Madison uare Garden for 
Honor Scro Night-the bien- 
niel tribute of the union to its 
members with more than 20 
‘years service. 


‘Honored were 460 Local 3 
members with a combined total 
of 13,583 years .in the union. 
Of these, 61 members have 
more than 40 years of continu- 
ous good standing in Local 3. 
The union has some 30,000 
members in New York. 
* 


A MASS rally of city hospital 
employes will take place Tues- 
day, Sept. 25, at the Hotel Dip- 
lomat. The meeting, called by 
Local 237, Teamsters, will deat 
with the union’s mass campaign 
to end meal charges for some 
25,000 workers in the city hos- 
pitals. 


These charges were started 
last July 1. The workers see it 
as a wage cut, affecting the low- 
est paid employes in particular. 

- union is asking the Board 
of Estimate to take the issue 
up Wednesday. 

| * 

THE UNITED FURNITURE 
Workers have charged the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters with 
operating a “scab raid” against 
eee | 76 of — UEWA in New 


BRIGHTON BEACH BUS leaving for 
Picnic to Camp Midvale on Sunday morn- : 
ing 9:30 a.m. from 3200 Coney Island Ave., 


Brooklyn. 


CONEY ISLAND BUS leaving for Piene 


on Sundey morning 10 a.m., frem 3109 
Surf Ave., Brooklyn 


York. A plant with 40 workers 
under contract with the furni- 
ture’ union ran away “in the 
dead of night,”set: up shop on 
Long Island, and signed a back- 
door agreement with the Car- 
penters Union. The furniture 
union has asked George Meany 
to take action. 


The UFWA and Upholsters 
Union are acting to set up a con- 
federation of the two unions to 
settle jurisdictional disputes and 
to promote organizing. This is 
a first step toward eventual mer- 
ger. The Carpenters Union has 
heen trying to take over both 
these smaller unions. The “scab 
raid’ charge may become a ma- 
jor test case for this industry 
and for others. 

* 

COMING EVENT: A state- 
wide Workers’ Safety Confer- 
ence, called by Goy. Harriman, 
will take place in Albany this 
Thursday and Friday, Sept. 27- 
28. State Labor Commissioner 
Isador Lubin, in a letter call- 
ing the conference, points out 
that on an average working day 
more than 3,200 workers in N.Y. 
State suffer on-the-job injuries. 
The state labor movement, in- 
cluding local unions, is expected 
to be well represented at this 
conference on a so-called “small” 
issue but one which is of con- 
siderable importance to every 
shop worker. 


WALTER REUTHER, UAW 
president, will be in New York 
Oct. 2, speaking at a Ghandi 
commemoration meeting of the 
India League of America to be 
held at the Community Church 
at 40 E. 35 St. 

* 


GENERAL ELECTRIC work- 
ers in. the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
are chargi that company 
plans to - le production by 
1963 are a threat to job security. 
The National Negotiating Com- 


mittee of the IUE General Elec- 
tric Conference Board heard a 
report from Leo Jandreau, busi- 
ness agent of Schenectady Lo- 


cal a. saying 

pr oduction goals and company 
greed for unlimited profits are 
jeopardizing union. stinctancs 
and security. 


The committee is asking GE 
to confer on issues arising out 
of this program. The union has 
a five-year pact with GE run- 


ning to 1960. 
+. 


THE STATE Retail Wage 
Board is now studying the argu- 
ments and testimony it received 
in recent months from union 
and employer groups on thie 
issue of state minimum wages 
for the 600,000 retail employes 
in New York. The Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union 
submitted a 48-page brief docu- 
menting the union's plea for a 
statewide $1.25 minimum, 

The Board will make recom- 
mendations, 
Labor Commissioner Isador 
Lubin is empowered to estab- 
lish new wage rates. Minimums 
now in effect run from 65 to 80 
cents an hour in different parts 
of the state. 

* 

LONGSHOREMEN were at 
a critical point in their struggles. 
Possible re-affiliation with the 
AFL-CIO was discussed in 
Washington between George 
Meany and William Bradley, 
president of the International 
Longshoremen'’s Assn. Contract 
talks between the ILA and the 
N.Y. Shipping Assn. remained 
deadlocked, with the Sept. 30 
deadline coming up. And the 
NLRB is due to announce its 
ruling on whether there will 
be a third waterfront union re 
resentation election between the | 
ILA and the AFL-CIO Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshore- 


men. 
7 


TEACHERS organizations in | 


New York are goimg to main- 
tain their boycott of extra-cur- 
— activities in protest over 
uate salary increases. 
Aa on this are the Teachers 
Cnild an AFL-CIO affiliate, 
Teachers Union, and High 
School Teachers Assn. 


that the high | 


after which State | 
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Camp Midvale. Midvale, N. J. 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC 
Sunday - All Day -Sept. 23 


Admission $1.50 — Children Free 
All Sports * Swimming * Entertainment 


BUS TRANSPORTATION — $1 Roundtrip 
‘Sadie leave for Picnic Sunday Morning at 9:30 sharp, 
at East 12th Street, Bet. Broadway & University Place 


'. Directions by Car: George Washington Bridge, Route 4, follow signs 
_. to Pompton Lake, then Route 511 through Midvale, turn left just. 
—, bridge at end of town, Snake Den Rd. to Camp. 


Auapices: New Fork Freedom of the Press Commitiee 


| “ved 1% 
: . vib Le om” 


0 on r vd beeivysque be Lf 


Pies Omri gual 
| * 
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$| Circus Boy (4) 7:30. New 


| Steve Alien (4) 8 


‘WORKE 


Sabadie. Sept. 29 | 


|On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. —-__- 

Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 10:30 

Big Top (2) Noon 

| Renaissance on TV (2) 1:30 

Baseball: Giants-Phillies wr 1:55 

Long Before Shakespeare ‘33 2 

College Football (4) 3. Kentucky- 
Georgia Tech 

Movie Museum (9) 3. Old Time 
Movies 

Six O’Clock Report (2) 6 

Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:30 

Beat the Clock (2) 7 

Open Mind (4) 7 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


Caesar's Hour (4) 9 

Rock ‘i roll—premiere (5) 9 

|Gunsmoke (2) 10 

Masquerade Party (7) 10 : 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 | 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Magic Box (2) 11:15 (Eng- | 
lish) 

‘Movie: Man of Conquest (4) 11:45) 

Richard Dix, Joan Fontaine 


TV 
Sunday, Sept. 23 


barry Lions — educational films| 

| (4) 9 am. 

Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m. 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

'Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit 
to Sheepshead Bay : 

Movie: The Thief (2) 1. Ray Mil- | 
land. Acted withotu a word of| 
dialogue 

Mayors Conference (7) 1 1:30. -_ 
or Wagners monthly report 

, Ciants-Phillies (11) 1:55 

| Professional Football (2) 2 F 

| Youth Wants to Know (4) 2 

| Movie: Dawn Patrol (5) 3. Erol 

| Flynn, Basil Rathbone, David! 

| Niven 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

| College Press Confeernce (7) 4 

| Medica Horizons (7) 4:30 

Face the Nation—quiz (2) 5 | 

| Bandwagon 56 (2) 5:30. Great Po-| 
litical Speeches of Past : 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

| Frontier (5) 6. Unusual westerns 

You Are There (2) 6:30. pectaers 

| Raid at Tripoli 

Topper (4) 7 

Racket Squad (5) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 

half-hour: 


Movie: Island Rescue (7) 7 
(English Commando film) ~ 

‘Ed Sullivan (2). Edith Piaf. Helen, 

Traubel, othrs, guests 


series. Premiere 


(Goodyear Playhouse — Maestro by! 
John Viahos (4) 9 

Amateur Hour (7) 9 

‘Movie. Dawn Patrol (5) 9 

Alfred Hitcheock (2) 9:30 

| $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 


POCO OCCOSCOOCCOOSOCOSEC®E 


The King an 


4A Mirror of Jewish Life— 


An answer to your questions 


Read the 


ENGLISH PAGE 
IN SUNDAY’S 


| MORN ING FREHHEAT 


Informative, educational, 
stimulating 
re 
A wealth of knowledge about 
Jews in the US., Israel, Bast- 
ern and, Western Burope, Latin 
America — social developments, 


the cultural scene, current 
events, community problems. 
a 


Read the 
ENGLISH PAGE 


SUNDA Y’S 
MORNING FREHEIT 


regularly 
On your Newsstand @ l5c per copy 
By subscription — 86 per year 


MORNING FREIHEIT 
35 E. 12th St, N.Y.C, 3 
‘Tel.: AL 4-9480 
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[SELECTED TV, MOVIE GUIDE 


What’s My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) I1 

Washington Merry Go-Round. 
_Drew Pearson, Premiere (5) 11 


RADIO 
Saturday, Sept. 22 


Monitor—WRCA 8 a.m. 

Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 
1:25 

Football: Syracuse vs. Maryland 
WABC 1:50. 

en Yankees-Boston WINS 
1:55 . 

Giants-Phillies WMCA 1:55 

Opera Matinee—Mignon WNYC 2 

Football: Kentcky - Georgia Tech 
WRCA 3:30 

Football: Southern Methodist- 
Notre Dame WOR 9:45 


UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 


RADIO 
Sunday, Sept. 23 


| Woolworth Hour WCBS I p.m. 


Yankees-Baston WINS 1:55 

| Giants-Phillies WMCA 1:55 

World Music Festivals, Bayreuth 
Festival in Germany WCBS 2:05 


| Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 


2:25 
'Meet the Press WRCA 6:35 
Mayors Conference WOR 7 
Jean Shepherd Show WOR $:05 


| Citizens Union Searchlight WRCA 


11:30 
MOVIES 


' Lust for Life, Plaza 

War and Peace, Capitol 

Bus Stop, Roxy 
ififi, Fine Arts 

The Gadfly, Cameo 

Ballet of Romeo and. Juliet, Art 

‘La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

Secrets oft he Reef, Baronet . 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

| Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 

I, Academy of Mu- 
sic, RKO Proctors 58th, Beacon, 
RKO Proctors 86th, Hamilton, 
Riverside 

Proud and the Beautiful, 72nd St. 
Playheuse . 

Johnny Belinda and Mildred Pierce 
(revivals), Waverly — Sat. only; 
Someboly Up There Likes Me 
starts Sun. 

Midsummer Night's Dream (re- 
vival) Fifth Ave. Cagney, Joe M. 


Brown, Mickey Rooney, Olivia 
deHaviland and others 


Devil in the Flesh and Forbidden 


Gaeces (French revivals), Little 
Carnegie 


THEATRE 


| saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Chekhov’s Uncle Vanes 4th St. 
The Penny Opera, Theatre de 
: | 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theatre 


No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Inherit the Wind, National 


NYC Opera Company, City Center 


Classified Ads 


SHARE APT. WANTED 


HAVE YOU <n apartment to stare with 
a writer, wife and ohild for six months, 
If so, » write to Box 21, The Worker. 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


RDGISTRATION at Metropolitan Music 
Scheol, 18 W. 74th St. for preparatory 
instrumental and vocal lessens Chil- 
dren’s chorus, dance and drama. Cata- 
logue avalabie. 

FOR SALE 

ADMIRAL ‘TELEVISION—21” Console all 
wooed cabinet. Regularly 3208.95. Now at 
less than dealer's eost 3159.95. Compare - 
tive savings en table models. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Pourth Ave. (13th-14th 
_ Sts) GR 23-7819. One hour free parking. 


MOVING AND STORAGE — 


MOVING, storage, long distance, . pickup 
service, days, — weekends, econami- 


a 


— 
— 


eal. Kay's 


_——— 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor} 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-761. 


a 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


. 217 Third Avenue ¢ GR 3-7686 


New York 3, N. ¥. 1 
Sales ® Installation © Service | 


ee 8 —— 


| MONUMENTS 
| | WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
. oa a nome ss 
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MORRISTOWN. — There are|to cooperate according to Brush, | and now lives in New York.. His 
plenty, of new homes ey - built}. .“Other brokers,” -he said, “call-| wife is the only yom member of 
in New Jersey — but not for Ne-|ed and threatened to ‘run me out}the town Board of Education. 

roes. And the housing problem) of business.’” Brush said he is} LEGISLATION .. | 
acing Jersev’s Negro population) still getting calls from real estate| Most housing developments are 
surpasses the school desegregation} brokers critical of him for offer-| covered in one-way or another by 
issue agitating the South. So de-j|ing to sell to the Negro doctor.) government financing. A_ bill to 
clared Carl W. Glatt, a field rep-| One such caller told him “I'll try) bar discrimination in any such 
resentative of the State Division| my best to run you out of busi-} housing has been gathering dust 
Against Discrimination, at a meet-| ness.” The whole transaction col-|for two years now in the State 
ing here of the NAACP, where he| lapsed last August as a result. Legislature. The N:J. CIO and var- 
spoke on “Housing—A Factor in} Dr. Gladdick, a prominent mem-| ious Negro organizations have 
Desegregation.” ber of the Negro community here,; campaigned for its passage, but 
“A 


Mr. Glatt: has one daughter, a teacher, who| the Republican dominated legis- 
ae ea jit aiiiitend “refused to stay in Morristown”! lature has refused to act, 
developments. But let a Negro step 
from his’ car and he is met by a 
The DAD representative said that a 
this pattern is defeating efforts, P : 
idea’ such as developed in Tea- r 
neck, is nullifying integration el- STATE .. POULTRY FARMERS 
white communities. 
oo: a last week ed. federal tainatt 
Glatt charged that opportunities Sction to end a “grave and persist- — participation in the. egg 


and inspect new suburban housing FEDE 1 A ION URGED ae: 
salesman's request to move on, 
to further the mixed community 
forts in the state, and furthering 
TRENTON.—Goy. Robert B.j)son, statistical studies justifying 
for Negroes to purchase suburban) 2.4 economic condition” for Jersey 
pe Twenty-six of the last 31 months : 


development of all Negro and all 
homes are further hindered by in-' eag producers. A’ telegram. irom 
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- It Seems to Me 
PEACE IS AN ISSUE 
By CRARLIE NUSSER 
Proof that peace is an issue in this year's elections has been 
sharply demonstrated again. This time in a poll of New es 
voters conducted by the Princeton Research Service, Republicans, 
Democrats and independents were asked what they thought were 
the strongest arguments-the GOP could use against the Democrats. 
One out of every two mentioned peace or prosperity. 

“No war,” peace accomplished,” “kept us out of war,” were 
some of the reactions from those polled. The ending of the Korean 
war. was also cited. 

The poll confirms two propositions that progressives have long 
maintained. That peace remains an imporant issue in the minds of | 
many voters, and the Democrats must expose the GOP peace propa- | 
ganda, and put forward a-real program of their own for peaceful 


coexistence if they are to enhance their chances of winning in 
November. 

In this respect Adlai Stevenson's calling for an end to the draft 
as soon as possible, and his proposal to stop atomic bomb tests 
could, if taken up by the Democratic candidates, considerably 
improve the possibilities of defeating the Cadillac Cabinet in 


| stitutions which lend money. They 
‘refuse to lend money, handle 
‘mortgages and adhere to “no Ne- 
gro” contract clauses, he said. 
Sometimes this is covered up, 


‘the Governor to President. Eisen- have been below the “break even 


hower asked the President to in- point” for Jersey egg farmers, 
Alampi said. August marked the 


tercede with the U. S. Department: 
of Agriculture to purchase medium seventh straight month prices were 
below this point. 


November. 


in defeating 
have not challenged the 


the ones made bv Stevenson. 
LABOR’S STAKE 

Failure to do so will Jessen 
permit Republican demagogy as 
lenged. 


flaged under the banner of peace. 


This in turn can mean the defeat of many pro-labor Demo- 
So the labor movement, in the interest of electing its en- 
dorsed candidates, has a big stake in this fight. There are just too 
many voters who place peace as one of the main issues in our times 
To do so is inviting defeat and another four years 
g Business, Cadillac Cabinet type of administration 


crats. 


to be ignored. 
of unbridled, Bi 
in Washington. 


Shop 


STEEL PROFITS , 


In 1955 U. S. Steel Company cals have been on strike against the | 


had 272,646 employes. Their prof-, 
its (before taxes) were $1,030,469,- 
000. After taxes and depreciation 
profits were $370,099,000. In other 
words U. S. Steel made $3,779 on 
every one of their workers (before 
taxes), and even after taxes are de- 
ducted they made profits of $1,357 | 
on each worker. The figures are: 
from the AFL-CIO Research De- 
partment, and they make a mock- 
ery of the steel monopcly’s claim 
they had to raise the price of steel 


If labor, liberals, the Negro people, all those interested 
s the Big Business Eisenhower Administration, make 
their strength felt on the peace issue, Democratic candidates, who 
P on foreign policy, can be forced to 
speak out for peaceful coexistence, and to support proposals like 


“the peace party” to go unchal- 
And the real Republican policy, as exemplified by John | 
Foster Dulles “Brink of War” theory, will continue to be camou- | 


other times it is openly stated. 
Glatt cited one duvchonentin in a) 
community near Atlantic City 
that openly said no persons vas 4 
“Ethiopian blood” were permitted! 
in the development. | 

The result is, Glatt said, Ne-' 
groes are forced to live in Jimcrow 
| areas in the large cities, or can buy 
“only second hand delapidated | 
dwellings which no one else, 
wants.” He urged state legislation 
'to meet the issue. 

The DAD representative's talk) 
was illustrated with a movie—“The. 
Teaneck Story,” narrated by Fay) 
Emerson. The movie depicts how, 
home owners there met the prob-| 
lem of desegregation in a Construc- | 
tive manner. 


UNWRITTEN LAW | 


The “unwritten law” of racial 
housing segregation is just as, 
strong in Morristown today as it) 
was 25 years ago according to Dr. 
L.W. Graddick, well-known Negro 
physican here. | 

In the last four years his efforts! 


to “find a home in the comer 
have met deteat three times, Dr. 


the chances of victorv as it will 


4 
! 


ralk 


infamous anti-labor law. Both ]o-| 


two manufacturers since August. 


$8.50 a ton because of the wage 


increase won by the steel workers, 


in last summer’s strike. 


ASKS LABOR VOTE 


Irving Hodes, Democratic nom- 
inee for Congress in the 12th CD, 
opened his campaign headquarters 
with-a strong plea for labor's sup- 


port, and a rap at the Republicans 
for their anti-labor record. “The 
Republican party has consistently 
put the cold; clammy hand-of ob- 
struction on labor's hopes,” Hodes, 


said. “This they have done while! 


piously giving lip service to labor’s 
case.” 


The Democratic nominee, who 

is opposing incumbent GOP Con- 
gressman Robert Kean, charged 
the Republicans with an anti-labor, 
voting record in Congress, and said | 
the Eisenhower Administration had: 
“stacked” the NLRB against labor. | 


T-H SUIT 


; Foe 4 
we. § 


ee 


“ Be 


' vote. You cannot vote if you are 


Graddick said—even after he had’ 


LABOR BRIEFS 
arranged for mortgage financing. | 
| One real estate broker, | 


Officials of Local 478, AFL ohn 
Teamsters say their strike is 50 per-/ Brush, had_ practically completed 
cent won with 106 carriers signed | sale of a home to Dr. Gladdick 


up... two workers badly burned! when “all Hell broke loose.” Three 


when a varnish kettle exploded at | real estate brokers, who also ‘had 


. ‘ , iS : S; | a. f 40 
Federal Paint plant in Newark... . the house listed tor = e, refused’ 


Contract between Longshore union | APPEAL FIRING 
and shipping bosses expire Sept. 30 | 
with id a +i 27 . wer WASHINGTON,—Eight former, 
MCE MY SABAT. «+ + AS Army Signal Corps employes, in- 
bestos Workers Union signed three- | cluding five Jerseyans, are suing in 
year contract providing for pack-| Federal Court for reinstatement to: 
age benefits of 31; 25 and 30 cents! their jobs and back pay. The eight! 
per year, .. . Negotiations between; weer fired in 1953 and ’54 on se-| 
Independent union and Standard) curity grounds. 
Oil, Linden have broken down. The suit contends seat the ste: 
5 om Ri ve sion and alarm” promulgated by 

The Cadillac cabinet can’t be | Senator McCarthy. in his investi-| 
defeated by people who cannot | gation of alleged espionage at the 
Fort made a fair hearing impossi- 
ble. 

The eight, in their suit, seek a 
declaratory judgment against Sec- 
retary of the Army Wiber Brucker. 
They declare they were “unlaw- 
fully discharged” after being “tried 
sak condemned by a secret court.” 


not registered. Thursday, Sept. 27, 
is the final day to register. 

Thursday, Sept. 27, is the final 
day to register. You cannot vote in 
November if you are not registered. 
Register today! 


ee ee a | 


po rae 


Previously, charges of anti-Sem- 
itism were leveled at officials re- 
sponsible for firings at Ft. Mon- 
mouth. Most of those filing the new 
suit are also Jewish, | 


| 2G ]STER-VOTE 
_ This Thursday Sept. 27 is the 


final day to register to vot : 


Labor Press Picnic 


Sunday, September 23 
Camp Midvale 


| 7 
(and small sized eggs for the na- 
New Jersey has approximately 


tional school lunch program. | 
The Governor's action was taken 

in an effort to _ stabilize New 8,000 commercial. egg producers. 
Jerseys depressed egg market.;Ocean and Monmouth. counties 
Various farm groups and CO-OPS | alone account for about 40) per- 
have been pressing for such ac-' cent of all egg production in the 
ton for some lime. The stat€ S state, and Monmouth is: the second 
Secretary of. Agriculture, Phillip piggest egg producing county in 
Alampi, also sent to his counter-|the entire nation. : 


part, Secretary of Agriculture men The Governor advised President 
Carl ‘ ‘Eisenhower that a “grave and de- 
arless Driver pressed” economic condition per- 
IRVINGTON. — A newark man, /|S8ists among the states egg pro- 
hailed into. traffic court here re-'ducers who account for one-third 
cently might possibly be classified of the Gardan State's farm income. 
as something less than a careful) He called to the. President's atten- 
driver. He admitted to the follow- tion, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
ing violations: son's statement, that the U. S. is | 
Operating his car with the left prepared to buy. surplus eggs for 
front door missing; driving said car;the school lunch program if neces- 
at night without lights; driving } sary to stabilize the market. The 
without a license. Magistrate Gur-|Covernor said: 
nik fined him $85, and lifted his) «] respectfully request your 
right to drive for six months. ‘recommendation to the United 
” — States Department of Agriculture 


UAW WINS RAISE that such purposes be considered to 
PATERSON .—Workers from two | Penefit hard Pressed farmers. 


UAW locals last week voted ac-' 
INSURE CHILDREN 


ceptance of a new contract with 
the big Curtiss-Wright Corporation. ERSEFY CITY — C3 
aocats 300 and 669 agreed to a Pe sen . » 3 iets ag hag Ras 
The a across the board increase. adopted a voluntary group insur- 
59 fn nea Praia aver’ ance plan that will cover 30,000 

a <-hour negotiating session. students. The plan will cover chil- 
Bargaining was conducted under) gion while they are in.school. en-. 
gaged in school activities, and go- 

ing to or returning from school. 


a wage reopener in the contract 
which expires in September 1957. 

Athletes are also covered, and 
teachers may enroll in the plan. 


Negotiations have been going on 
for some time. 

Nearly 19,000 workers are in- : ; 

volved. The increase raises the! , /¢ plan will encompass physi- 

cian, hospital or nursing expenses 

up to $2.50 per injury, dental ex- 

penses up to $100 and medical ex- 


average hourly wage for Local 300 
members to $2.36 an. hour, and 

penses for 52 weeks following acci- 
dents. 


Local 669 members to $2.30 an 
The plan is entirely voluntary 


hour. Four plants are involved, 

Wood-Ridge, Hackensack and Clif- 

ton, 
and will cost $1 a year per ~< 
in the elementary grades, and $2 


a year per student for high school 
students. ) 


eee eee 


ee ee ee 


PRINCETON NOW 


200 YEARS OLD 


PRINCETON. — Princeton Uni- 
versity will celebrate its bi-centen- 
ial anniversary this week. Nassau 
Hall, still bearing scars of fightin 
in the Revolutionary War, will 
mark -its 200th birthday. 

The observance will begin Sat- 
urday. afternoon with a. ceremony 
signalizing. the issnance of a three-|. & 
cent orange and black Nassau Hall) — 
Commemorative stamp. On Sunday. 
a bicentenial convocation will be 
held on the campus. The town. of 
Princeton: will give the university 
a silver ace symbolizing two cen- 
turies of good relations between 
“town gown. ., ee. 

In 1783; for a short time, the 
Hall served as the Capitol of the 
_ States and the first State} 

met there in 1766. It). 


Adults $1.50 © Children Free {|UmY the ‘Cabine 
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Nixon Tours With — Pot 
To Bolster Congress Fight 


en 


Special te The Werker 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower 
national airport Tuesday to dramatize the send-off ceremony 


a, 
i. 


which saw Vice-President Nixon depart for a campaign tour 


which will take him 15,000 miles 


COP campaign speakers to various 
corners of the country to battle 
to save the Republican- ticket, all 
the way from President to state 


local offices. 
The same issue noted editorially 


that “American labor is decisively 
for the election of Adlai Stevenson Democratic nomination by narrow- 


| Southern City lakes Big Step 


On Brotherhood Road 


By Our Special Correspondent 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Superintendent of Schools Omar Carmichael by now has told 
President Eisenhower how Louisville did it and the citizens of the “Gateway to the 
South” are, in their majority, proud of the man who hails from Alabama. Which is 


as it should be for he is a good man and a fighting man. 


(First of a series) 


I got that from many representative Negro citizens, as well as democratic 
whites, all of whom regard him as a straight-shooter who has not backtracked on 


his promises. 


Louisville, where the 15-foot statue of Abe Lincoln stands brooding outside the 
handsome public library downtown—barred to Negroes until 1948—has shown the 


way and it took some doing. | 
FOR THE KLANSMEN without sheets; the White Citizens Councils who have* 


imported trouble into Clay and Sturgis, are here too. Somewhere, people tell me, 


they have powerful backing. 


The disbarred lawyer, William Grubbs, who heads 


up the racists here, tried to throw a picket line around May high school the day 
school opened, but he and his handful, retreated promptly when they saw the 


array of police. 


Grubbs’: inflammatory leaflets and _ his publication, now defunct, could not build 
the fire he had hoped, for the folk of Louisville had gone through some enlightening 


ee —_—— - 


a 


ve gg 
. into $2 states. Simultaneously five! House of Representatives and a) 
other chartered planes carried top| host of other important state and) 


was at the who won election in 1952 with 
only 51.2 percent of the vote. 


IDAHO—Liberals Elrner Davis 


‘Davis and Archibald MacLeish of 
the National Committee for an Ef-| 
fective Congress have appealed na-| 
tionall for funds to support. the: 
‘campaign of Frank Church (D)) 
against the incumbent Sen. Her-) 
man Welker (R). Church got the 


experiences the past few years, 
had stormed many strong re- 
doubts of racism, and when the 
day school opened this year, 
Sept. 4, they were ready. 

It was a heartening sight this 
morning when I passed a high 
school and saw the athletes 
sprinting across the big athletic 
field. Half a dozen Negro young- 
sters, clad in the same orange 
and blue their white classmates 
wore, worked out in the bright 
Indian summer sun. 


Most citizens to -whom I! 
spoke were heartily glad Louis- 
ville is no Clay, no Sturgis, and 
this goes for the considerable 
number of men, women and 
children I spoke to whose words 


reflected racist ideas. 
* 


Boone killed his b’ar but it must 
be said that though the city has 
wounded the bear of racism it 
is not dead, and its claws are 
sharp even in the beast’s final 
throes. 

“This is a good beginning,” 
Negroes will tell you, “but. do 
not iorget it is only a beginni#é.” 
They; all Democrats, won a 
strong vantage point from which 
they can see the Promised Land, 
but thev are only looking at it 
as vet. The hard fact is that only 
95 white children are attendin 
cGiasses in formerly ssiceaited | 
Negro schools; only 2,500 Ne- 
groes are in formerly all all- 
white schools. And Louisville, 
remember, is a city of some 
450.000 sculs. 


Though Dr. Carmichael has 
fought the good fight, Negroes 


(Continued on Page 13) 


legislator, from the defeat which! and Estes Kefauver.” 

many GOP leaders saw looming | Its listing of state races under- 

like a dark cloud on the horizon. |jined Jabor’s position that real gains 
It was not only the Democratic) require not only removing the Eis- 

triumph in Maine which disturbed|enhower-Big Business crowd from’ 

the Republicans. In the important | 


the White House but also chang-' ° * 
states of California and Pennsyl-|ing the composition .of Congress’ The Devotion That Sustains Our Paper 


vania (as well as in Kentucky and/and the state governments. | 


‘ly defeating Sen, Glen Taylor. | 
ILLINOIS—The state AFL and) 


(Continued on Page 13) | 


HISTORIC LOUISVILLE, 
founded in 1798, is not far from 
the forest primeval where Daniel 


Rhode Island) Democratic voters 


have apparently outstripped Re- 
publicans. In the Washington state 
primary, which was a “popularity 
contest” between the incumbent 
Democratic Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son and the Republican contender, 
Gov. Arthur Lagmlie, the Demo- 
crat led the Republican by 150,- 
000 votes out of some 700,000 cast 
in both primaries. 
* 
REPUBLICAN leaders who were 
still confident that Eisenhower's 


“The outlook, as of now,” said’ 
the AFL-CIO paper, “is that con- 
trol by either party of both houses 
of Congress will once again hand! 
on a narrow majority of a few seats’ 
—perhaps by only one or two elec-' 


tion victories in the Senate. Upon 


congressional control depends the 
entire legislative outlook of the na- 


tion for the next four years.” 
* 
SOME of the Senate land guber- 
natorial races in which the labor 
movement has indicated major in- 


‘terest include: 


CALIFORNIA~—The incumbent 


‘Sen. Thomas H. Kuechel (R) is 


opposed by labor-sponsored Rich- 
rd Richards. 

COLORADO — Labor: backed 
former Rep. John A. Carroll (D) 
for the Senate seat of Eugene Milli- 
kin (R) against former Gov. Dan 


| Thornton (R). 


OUR FRIEND NAT is a 
sweet old guy. Getting on in 
years now, he is employed in a 
trade where work has become 
scarce. Making a living has be- 
come a pretty rough deal for 
him. But though this worries him 
a lot, his devotion to The Worker 
is unflagging. 

The other day he came into 
our office burstmg with enthu- 
siasm. He put $200 down on the 
counter, the proceeds of a Labor 
Day weekend party. 

I wish you could have seen 
the warmth and devotion of the 
ere toward the paper,’ 
imed. “Some came with 
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no money of his own to con- 
tribute, had conceived the idea 
of throwing a small party. 

“When I suggested it to some 
people,” he said, “their reaction 
was so warm and so strong for it 
that it soon became bigger than 
I had planned.” 

Seven or eight people wound 
up organizing it, he explained, 
all garment and fur workers. 
They contributed food, as did 
some others, All agreed that 


every one including the organiz- 


ers paid $1 admission and not 
one penny of the proceeds be 
taken out for expenses. _ 
ee at —_ vo admis- 
sions, ’ con- 
tributed $148 to the collection, 
to make it $200 even.. It was “the 
atmosphere, the feeling” that had 
especially captivated him, he 


em 
sense of warmth when our 
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frequent contributors, and she 
also brings frequent contribu- 
tions {rom friends whom she de- 
scribes simply as the “Bronx 
family with two lads.” She is 
continuously concerned . about 
the staff and the welfare of our 
families. 3 

Just before the Jewish New 
Year holidays, she was up with 
$50 as a “New Year's ing 
to the Daily Worker staff of ail 
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Goes 


On Registration 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.— If you can judge by Illinois, labor is put- 
tiing out its biggest political effort this year . From the cor- 
»f the state where Chicago is, the lines of labor's political 


ner ec 
action fan out across Illinois a a 
score of industrial towns. While 


STAGE NO. 1 of labor's elec- 


district and regional union be toral work in Illinois runs until Oc- 
are pushing hard on the electoral tober 9. This is the registration 
front. there has been much initia-}deadline. here and the objective of 
tive from the local unions and in'the trade union movement is to 


the downstate communities, 
In Danville, Hlinois, for example, 
the AFL and-CIO have united 


in an 


before such a merger is being 
brought about in Chicago or state- 
wide. 

In Rock Island, Arvid Sheets, a 


local union leader. is hell-bent for 


election to the Illinois legislature, 


in the kind of union-sponsored 
campaign that has made the local 
Democrats sit up and take notice. 

Similarly in Rockford, Peoria and 
East St. Louis, labor caravans and 
labor rallies and labor -sponsored 
“96H programs are doing an_out- 

anding job in behalf of the candi- 
cane hacked by the trade union 
movement. 

“We were out-registered, out- 
financed, out-voted and out-count- 
ec? four years ago,’ one county 
COPE. director declared. 
time it will be different.’ 


iget the largest percentage of mem- 
‘bers and theirs families on the qual-; 


active local Committee on) 


Political Education (COPE) long; 


‘shuffled by precincts. 


“This 


ified voters lists. 

In Cook County (Chicago), La- 
bar’s League for Political Educa- 
tion last week completed a prodigi- 
ous project. It secured from each 
afhliated local union a complete 
a listing of the names and addresses 
of every member. These names 
and addresses were put on 3x5 
cards. 


The 


were re- 
Then each 
pack of precinct cards was checked 
against the official precinct regis- 


350,000 . cards 


‘tered voters lists. 


The cards of all unregistered 
voters were then re-sorted accord- 
ing to local unions, and a list was 
prepared for each local union of 
the members whom the stewards 
will have to get qualified in order 
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Walter. Reuther, United Auto Workers Union president, addresses the 3,000 pe stale to the 
union’s national election conference in Detroit. 


as 


that they may be able to vote this - 


November. 
(Continued on Page 5 
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UE Takes Dim View of Unity Moves 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE BIG QUESTION that mattered most as the 21st 


Convention of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers went into session in New York, was W hether or not 


there is a chance for an early uni- 
fication with another major union 
in the field. 

On the basis of the report to 
the delegates and the statement of 
policy 
ti om, there is little hope for such! 
curly unification, barring, of course, 
unforeseen developments. 

The three top officers of the UE 
reported to the delegates that in 
accordance with last years con- 
vention decision, they met with 
representatives of the Interaational 
Union of Electrical Workers, In- 
ternational Association of Ma-' 
chintsts and several other unions, 
but got nowhere even on what 
they called a “minimum” basis. 

The statement of policy again 
directs the officers to “explore” 
unity possibilities, but the hope- 
lessness that seemed to be the 
conclusion of the officers, 


cess from those directives. 


THE CONVENTYON — drew 
heavily on the UE’s glorious rec- 
ord of 20 years during part of 
which the union represented 600,- 
000 workers as the largest’ in the | 
fizid. But it was the smallest con- 


vention since the early formative ference in the discussion was 
davs. Fewer than 200 accredited ween those who used harsh 


delegates attended. There was 
hardly any representation from ™ 
several districts. 

Shertly before the 1955 con-) 
veniton the strong farm equipment 
division, including all of the Har- 
vester membership, switched to 
the United Auto Workers Union. 
Since last vear’s convention, Jead-. 


ers and almost all members of |to 
er- ir 
ny cll gates were assured of democracy 


Disiricts 4 (New York-New 
sey); 3 (Upper New York); 9 


igan and _ndiana) and substantial a" 
parts of 7 and 8 (midwest), switch- 


ed to either the IVE or ae: IAM. 


pressed by officers and elegates| big 
in the convention. that other! 


groups may mmiicasil 
angen aginst (ee 


‘how strong were the “exploration” 


approved by the conven-, 


baited” 


elimi- | 
nated almost all possibility for suc- | 


Beg, anyone 
of galaning ti taaia) 


+ 
7 
-2 * om . tw - -% : .- 
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: 
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‘ion. how far concessions should 
go on the terms of unification, and 


ettorts of the leaders. 


There wasn't very much cool 
and considered discussion on 
‘those questions, however. Main 


lemphasis was on attacks upon the 
leaders 


of those districts that 
switched. That came with, the 
opening speech of Fitzgerald in 
which he referred to those leaders 
as “traitors, “deserters” and “rats.” 
‘He conceded that they were out- 
‘spoken progressives who had been | 
builders @f the UE since its ear-| 
liest days and were the “mast red- 
when they were leaders’ 
in the UE. But claimed their re- 
fusal to wait lenger for a general 
‘unification, turned them into “be- 
trayers.” i 
* 


WHEN the leaders put before! 
the convention the “draft pro- 
gram. a.day-leng discussion on: 

unity section took the form 
mainly ot attacks on the “deserters” 
much in the tore set by F itzgerald | 
jand Julius Emspak, secretary- 
treasurer of the UE. The only 


guage and those who were more 
rate in attacks upon those 
who departed. 
Some were especially angry’ 
> the distribution of an IVE, 
ét addressed to the delegates | 
wh hich began “this is the last UE 
convention” and the union is 
“rapidly falling apart.” In contrast 
t 1UE leaflets, there was no 
baiting this time and the dele- 


nd local autonomy and asked to, 

oes te because it is the, 

— organization in the field 
the dominant factor in the’ 

chains. 

Re ge Pi ea SRR, 

oa those claims with -speakers 


possible unless haga sae es st 
Six : 
net a ioe ; 


‘an lg badd 


| Baro: in St. 


idea. 


| 
| 


nied proposes that the AFL- 


CIO charter the UE as an auton- ‘ 
omous international; that the UE) 
and five other unions with mem-| 
bers in the field, then form a joint 
body to develop cooperation in 
bargaining, organizing and enforce 


"| no-raiding; that finally a joint body’ 


of those unions be formed to take 
up unification of those _of their 
members in the electrical and ma-’ 
chine field in one union. 

Julius Emspak said he thor ught | 
the proposals was “realistic.” Some) 


‘members of the resolutions com-| 


mittee thought it wasn't. But with 
intense fire directed at those who 
already took a step towards the) 
“main stream, the atmosphere 
was not conducive to a frank ex- 
‘change of opinion on a “realistic” | 
‘unification program . 

A week earlier the IUE held its 
Louis. Prior to 
that meeting, the UE was request- 
ed by Carey to send president Fitz- 
gerald to address the IVE meet- 


‘ope vote for Joe Smith, 


ing in exchange for an address by 
Carey before the UE’s delegates. 
Fitzgerald was unable to attend, 


and James Matles, director of or- | 


ganization, was sent. Carey refus- 
ed to let Matles address his dele- 
gates and that.ended the exchange. 


* 
AS FAR AS THE members and | 


power leaders are concerned, they | 


(Continued on Page 12) 


EUGENE DENNIS 
RESUMES DUTIES 


AFTER ILLNESS 


The National Board of the Com- 
munist Party announced Monday 
that Eugene Dennis, who has been 
on a partial leave of absence since 
the end of. June, resumed his duties. 
as general secretary on Sept. 10. 
Dennis presided at the recent four-' “| 


day session er 9 National pieced 
bor rs hol dittioardl nah salons 

the draft seesaw as a es 

tion discussion. 


| 


| 
4 


1048," 4 ‘jan 


ety: ba 2 wii Aq 


| Reuther had picture slides, spell- 


audience in long snake-like lines 


UAW Fires Broadside 
At Eisenhower Myth 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.— A broadside backed up with facts and 
figures tore apart the Eisenhower myth fo 3,000 UAW del- 
egates to a national election hiabidaace held here last w eek. 


Responding to the comparison pre- 
sented by United Auto Workers; Taft-Hartley Act, unempleyment 
compensation, school aid, 


president Walter Reuther of politi-| peace, 
cal promises vs. political perform-|health, welfare programs were all 
ance, the delegates voted to back! brought under a searing blast of 
the Stevenson-Kefeauver ticket. criticism by Reuther. 

The vote by secret ballot was} Reuther charged that Eisenhow- 
2516 for Stevenson-Kefauver; 24\er has refused to insure the right 
for Eisenhewer-Nixon; 36 for no.of Negroes to vote in some South- 
endorsement; 22 void ballots, and/ern states, and that the voice of 
the President has been silent dur- 

As the delegates left to return, the last two weeks, particu- 
to 1,500 local unions in 36 states,’ ary aBout the role of Gev. Shivers 
with a union membership in these lof Texas. While Gov. Clements of 
locals of 1,660,000, Reuther sped Tennessee may not see eye to eve 
them @ their way with these with us on all questions, said Reu- 
words: | ther, he should be given the credit 

“I propose a different kind of! for using troops to help carry out 
giveaway. I suggest that Ike be the U.S. Supreme Court's deci- 
given a long overdue rest of Gettys-| sion to desegregate scools. 
bnurg; that Tricky Dick be sent fio said that Eisenhower, by his 
back to his dog Checkers; that iene on what is happening in 

. E. Wilson who also likes dogs,’.me Southern states, approves a 

sent back to General Motors 22k plank on civil rights, where- 
and that the government be given _as Stevenson can beb pressured in- 
back to the American people.” to a stronger one. He said that 

This historic conference, the} neither party met the issue at its 
first of its kind in UAW history on} national convention. Many issues, 
such a scale left political observ-jhe said, the Dixiecrats are in bed 
ers gasping with its down-to-pre-| with the most reactionary Repub- 
cinct- ig = of given a bit 

Each delegate was given a kit./Jands Oil stea a neduain 
‘One yom presented 19 of the’), Oil steal and the natural _ 
‘major political promises of Presi-| He said that the majority of Re- 
‘dent Eisenhower from back in ‘publicans backed up by some 
(1952 and then put under scrutiny, | Hixiccrats voted against price sup- 
theh political performances. |ports for farmers — four vears 

Reuther, keynoting the confer- of declining farm p 
ence, ran a playback of Eisenhow-! Oo, the orate Hi ailey, law, he 
er speaking, making a promise said ‘that Eisenhower had prom- 
during the 1952 elections. Then j..g amendments but th: at. instead. 

the employers have. been given 

ing out Eisenhower's political per- wide scope for anti-union activi- 
formance, thrown onto a SCT€CN. ‘ties and millions of workers have 
= ‘been denied union protection, 

IT WAS like a UAW conven- why. the NLRB is packed with 
tion to see close to 3,000 of the vicious foes of lahore. 
weaving their way around the ee + ee ao eve 
giant auditorium up to the dozen| Sat 4 cage: Bina Fg wage 
voting stations, where they yo. | weckass as dhe car tena” He 


ceived a ballot. The ballot allow- 
ed them to vote for either the (Continued = Page 5) 


Stevenson-Kefauver ticket, the 
Eisenhower - Nixon ticket, or no 
ticket. The ballots were counted . 
in full view of the audience by a 
election committee of the dele- , 
gates. A total of 2,599 delegates 
voted. Some 400 full-time organ-— 
izers and representatives voted . 
unanimously for the Stevenson-— 
Kefauver tieket. They’ voted sep- 
‘arately from the pore pe ll 
Specches were by other 
UAW officials: Emil Mazey, sec. 
retary-treasurerr on care fae OGFE: 
dollans for the 
president Pat G : is 


with out p aeprsagln ass: 
‘president Leonard Woodeock urged. 

a huge registration campaign. 

| ad a et 
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he. Blaay poten weodyy 


licans, citing as example the Tide- 
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: And Today 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


AN. EPISODE in Pennsylvania} . 


history tracing back to more than 
a hundred years ago might be used 
as a footnote to a speech made last 
week by AFL-CIO president 


George Meany. 
Addressing a conference called’ 
to consider the problem of unem- 
loyment created by automation, 
he developed the theme that labor 
“must take the lead toward a short- 
er work week. 

Mr. Meany’s theme rings even: 
‘more clear when related to the 
fight for a shorter work week con- 
ducted by Western Pennsylvania’ 
women textile workers in 1848. At 
that time, Pennsylvania, Maine and) 
New Hampshire ha denacted laws! 
cutting the work-day from 14 and! 
13 hours to 10. But the employers 
had sneaked in amendments which’ 
permitted them to have yellow-dog| 
contracts “allowing” workers “if: 
they wished” to labor longer hours. | 

Of course, this meant that those’ 
workers who refused to sign were 
fired and blacklisted. | 

In Maine and New Hampshire,’ 
there were utopians in the labor 
movement who believed that the 
best way to fight this boss trickery 
was through education. By bring-' 


ing enlightenment into the com-' 
munity, they thought they would 
generate the force needed to change 
the minds and the ways of the 
greedy corporations. | 


But Pennsylvania saw it more in! 


: 


terms as the AFL-CIO head ap-, 
pears to think of it today. We learn’ 
from Philip S. Foner’s “History of 
the Labor Movement in the United 
States”: | 
“Here (in Pennsylvania) the in- 
fluence of the utopians was negli- 
gible, and here, too, the workers 
had not allowed their militant spirit 
to wane. In 1848, corperations in| 
Western Pennsylvania tried te force | 
factory workers:to sign special con-' 
tracts permitting empleyers to ex- 
tend the working hours beyond the 
10 hours a day. The workers refus- 
ing to comply with this request,| 
employers closed their factories and 
announced that they would not| 
open them until the workers signed 
contracts permitting them a 12- 
hour day. They also threatened to| 
move their machinery out of the 
state. 
“This was early in July, 1848.) 
Three weeks passed and still the’ 
workers held out. iFnally, toward) 
the month, about 100’ 

despairing workers agreed to sign| 
returned to work. | 

ned, said a Pitts-. 


’ 
: 
; 


: 
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SU Benefits U.S. 


PITTSBURGH. — Aeccordmg to’ 
president Walter G. Whitman of: 
rst which gh omg cr 

whi met ast 
week, the U. S. has benefitted: 
enormously” from the exchange of 
information with the Soviet Union 


Bethiechem Steel 


s } 2 ) Strike for Shorter Work Week 
Has Lessons for Workers in 1956 


ers and kusbands and fathers had 
none either, since the right of: fran- 
chise was dependent on property 
ownership). : 

“Many of the girls were arrested 
and brought to trial, charged with 
destroying property. During the 


’ 
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Pgh. CLU Awards 
Te Univ , of Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH. — A $1,200 of a scholarship to the University 
of Pittsburgh has, béen awarded by the Central Labor Union. to 
Edward S. Koltiska, a Korean war veteran who has already com- 
pleted two years at that school. 

The award was for the best es#:y on some aspect of the Ameri- 
can labor struggle. Koltiska chose. for his subject labor's role in 
the devel t of our public school system. ~ 

Six other contestants won $900 scholarships. Those participat- 
ing — required to be sponsored by a union member in good 
standing. i 

The prizes were given out at a scholarship and testi- 
monial under the auspices of the CLU at the Penn-S on Hotel. 
More than 500 labor leaders and invited guests attended, including 
Lieutenant Governor Roy E. Furman, who was the principal 


trial the girls made it quite clear 


was to get at the ‘scabs.’ ‘We went 
there to get our right, said Mary 
‘Fulton; and Elizabeth Haggerty 
added: “We went to get the girls 
out; we went to get them out the 
best way we could, 


f 


that it had not been their intention! 
to seize the factory; all they wanted; 


“The girls were found guilty and 


of course, looked upon this as a 
victory and _ that the verdict 
soon. They had quite forgotten would put an end to a strike which) 

; had already caused ‘serious injury 
what had happened in 1845. But) eg, Se hey te dotee- 


the workers had not. (In this same’ 


area, three years before enactment,"’. | 4 
of the 10-hour law, women textile | WHnGrawal : tee, already — 
workers had militant strikes for a4. Pag dary wr porte | 
shorter hours. See Pennsylvania ne ail “ey tre tige ne oe so a 
Wester, aa. S500). fact, but the workers were forced, 

Once again they marched to to accept a 16 percent reduction in, 
drive out the ‘scabs.’ The women | wages. At first many of the girls 
strikers, armed with axes, began! refused to go back under these 
to hack away at the factory gate! ditions But After all the work- 
‘with true Amazonian vehemence ¢,< involved in the strike had dis- 
and vigor. Unable to cut their way cussed the issue fully. It was de- 
into the yard because of iron sup-' cided that the achievement of the 
ports on the gate, they decided to/ 19 hour day was in itself a major! 
take the factory by storm. They! victory and that the battle coulll 
rushed to the gate, tore off the! not becentinued to raise wages to 
boards, fell upon a detachment of the 12-hour rate. Soon after, this 
Allegheny police, and captured the tg, was accomplished.” | 
factory. The strike-breakers were : 
forced to leave their benches and 
march out with the strikers.” 

(It must be remembered that in 
the 1840s women had no vote, and | 


that in most instances their broth-| gg. far Congress | 


ee The United Mine Workers have. 
Police Promise endorsed Joseph $. Clark, Demo- 


Te Teli Parents crat for U.S. Senator. The United 


PHILALELPHIA. — The police Mize Workers Journal, which esi 


, ported the endorsements, charac- 
matt innately notify parents of Pe Senator Jumcs Dull, whe 


seeking reelection, as “Pennsylva- 
oop mn ge aoe Se | nia’s notoriously anti-labor Repub- 
ieudt oF auatidiets te vents | ucan junior Senator. 
that their chil - awe 6 aaa Six Democratic and one Repub- 
ete ‘eontelly tax holed Oukan thet lican candidate for, Congress were 
street without an adult after the | CBdorsed. These, together with the 
curfew lamit. (10:90 p.m. exce ot | UMW characterization of them, 

, ‘are listed below. 


Friday and Saturdays when it is oe 
midnight). | Daniel. J. Flood—11th District 
| (Wilkes-Barre)—who “led the fight 


as oF cee “senliretecapenis | the anthracite mine drainage 
while frantically searched for their) ) 1"! Bay Maes pe pushed it 
youngsters. | . [ress. ie 4 

The police must also allow ouil Augustine B. Kelley—2Ist Dis 


trict (Westmoreland County)—who 
child to telephone his parents. ts a coal operator himself, No. 2 


Democrat on the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and | 
who “led the fight for Federal aid 
to ote gd : | 
Frank M. Clark—25th District 
Says 1UMSW (Beaver, Butler, Lawrece). | 
PHILADELPHIA. —Charges; Thomas E. Morgan—26th Dis-| 
have been filed here with the Na-, trict (Fayette, Greene, Washing- 
tional Labor Relations Board that} fon). 
since Aug. 24 the Bethlehem Steel} Elmer J. Holland+30th District 
Corp. has refused to bargain col-; {part of Allegheny County). | 
lectively with the Industrial Union| Francis E. Walter—15th District | 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Work-| (Carbon, Monroe, Northampton). | 
ers, which represents 15,000 main-| john P. Saylor, Republican, 22d 


and machinery started.’ : 
“The employers rejeciced too’ 


' 
' 


Mimers Endorse _ 
7 Dems, I Rep.in © 


: 
: 


Won't Bargain, 


District (Armstrong, Cambria, 


sentenced. to jail. The employers, 


ring new investments and inducing! 


In- g£res 


Inquirer Too Busy with Water 
Pistols to Help Selve Killing 


The Philadelphia Inquirer was! Guirer: “Too busy with water pis- 


. . : * + ed 
sharply criticized again last week tols: ; 
foe ‘taaaa iy help om i | he text of the News editorial 


- follows: 
der of its employe, Henry J. Tur-, The Inquirer is still all excited 


ner. The criticism was made in a, about water pistols. 
Daily News editorial. | Jt get councilman Paul D’Ortona 
Turner, a truck driver in the © introduce into City Council yes- 
NEEL AD ER Cite # € the In.| Lereay @ new ordinance aimed at 
circuiation department 0 *|Water Pistols, Electric Canes 
quirer, was beaten to death on the and Miniature Cannon.” It pro- 
premises of the newspaper fast July, vides a fine of net less than $59 
10. It is known that at the time he' or more than $300, “or to imprison- 
ment, net exceeding 90 days, cr 
both.” 


was carrying On a campaign against 


oan shi acketeers who were ; | 
loan shark . Well, we're all for the oc-dimance. 
victimizing financially hard-press-' 


_ But we began thinking about 
ed co-workers of Turner. ‘another lew. Youll Sad i im the 
The Daily News charged soon Pennsylvania statutes. It says: 


after the murder that the racket-| “Whoever is convieted of the 
eers are minor executives of the crime of murder in the first de- 
Inquirer, and has been censuring) sree is guilty of a felony and shall 
the Inquirer almost daily since then! be sentenced to suffer death in the 
for its failure to print any news ™anner provided by law, or to 
or otherwise offer any cooperation, undergo imprisonment for life. . . . 
that might lead to the arrest of the You see, it wasn’t a water pistol 
murderers. or a miniature cannen that killed 
In its editorial last week, the 2m Inquirer truck driver, Henry J. 
News berates the Inquirer for act-| Turner, on July 10, on the In- 
ing “all excited” about a city ordi-, gurer s brightly lit parking lot. He 
nance for outlawing water pistols, was brutally beaten to death with 
while it has “stayed calm” about brass knuckles and other weapons. 
the death of Turner, and “hasn’t Not with water pistols. It was mur- 


ever offered a reward to help en-' der. 
force the statute against murder.”| But the Inquirer has stayed calm. 
Pointedly, the. News asks the In- Hasn't even offered a reward to 


! ee age help enforce the statute against 
|murder. Teo busy with water pis- 

SALESMAN os: 
(Continued from Page 16) | : € 
those 135,000 America nboys whose tee Hy 


casualties you now so hypocriti- 

cally bewail? | (Continued from P res 16) 
Perhaps your constituents are not workers Local 1557, which vis a ‘ 

as ignorant and blind as you seem -S¢"ts the workers at the big loca 


t oconsider them. Maybe they are) ie a es. eon ial Vee 
catching on to what vour criticism nother meiment concert i 


of the “limitations” of that Korean Sting the wife of the president of 
war would have meant if those re. the CIO Salaried Workers Union 


strictions had been removed—as ad- 2 the steel plant. She had a ay 
vocated by YOU and General Mac- job as a clerk and eee — er 
Arthur. who was replaced because of the Municipal Worke nion. 


it was feared he would not observe _ He says he discharged her let 
them and would have thereby the good of the service. ne 
it was due to her refusal 


lunged the natien then into the) Charges ne 
Phink ATOMIC-—World, War. _| to contribute to his political cam- 
| pagin. 
® ani opposition to any en- 
THE fact is. Mr. Duff— that you' dorsement of Fulton came from 
are for a “brink of war” foreign District 6 of the Intemational 
policy because only that kind of Union of Electrical Workers (UE), 
“wg will keep the “cold’.war”' which charged that the Cgpgres- 
rom dying out. ‘man during the recent profor 
You know that the basis on which strike had attacked Local 601, rep- 
the enormous appropriations for | resenting the workers at the East 
armaments are gotten from Con- Pittsburgh plant. He was also ae- 
sis to build up tensions which; cused Pi having voted for the Tait- 


diana), savs the Journal “did a ter-| Senerate fears and suspicien ge Hartley law. 


rific job for the UMWA and the tween our country and others. , 1's | 


and conpiiries on the peaceful; *emance and 500 salaried employ- 
uses of atomic energy. | 
Dr. Whitman, who is 
Chemical Engineerin 
of the a 


es. 
also head| 
g De ‘Civil Rights Poll 
1¢ Massachusetts an DETROIT. — Results from a poll 


coal industry as the outstanding; Those appropriations are practi- 
spokesman among the Republicans | cally giveaways of ‘billions of dol- 
against so-called ‘free-trade’ legis- | !ars for “military hardware and 
lation, against the atomic energy | means of mass destruction that in- 
program, against the St. Lawrence volve wiping out hundreds of thou- 
Seaway, and in favor of the an-, sands of human. beings in a split: 
were looking with skepticism on} thracite water drainage p second. 
the civil rights planks of both Dems| and for surplus foods legislation.” ae: 

| and GOP. Talked to on the streets| Representatives Clark, Walter, YOU support those apncences 

and elsewhere they feel “weasel Flood and Morgan were, “the | tions because your bi ackers| 
wording” prevailed. Most of those; UMWA reported, “among the 14 '—the Mellons, duPonts, Rockefeller) WDM" on eon 
4 questi , felt there e little| Democratic rperesentatives who| and Morgan interests in this state 
differences between the planks Of! stood firm in theit opposition to. and elsewhere—stand to make un- 
both major parties, |the atomic » ’ : 


bill.” 
Onty 44 days to iJ 
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‘here by newsmen ripped the civil 
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A Negro for the Supreme Court 


CHIEF JUDGE William H. Denman of the U. S. Ninth Circuit 
Court (Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountin States) has urged President} tra] Labor Union (AFL) as “a true 
Eisenhower to appoint a Negro to the U. S. Supreme Court to fill the | friend of Labor.” 


| 


P Brand of 3 ‘P's’ of 
e GOP Brand o $ 0 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


W. Thacher Longstreth—to the 


Steel City IUC 
Endorses All But 


One Democrat 


PITTSBURGH.—The Steel City 
Industrial Union Council, repre- 
senting the CIO unions in Alleg- 
heny ty, has unanimously en- 
dorsed all the Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress, State Senate 
and the State Assembly from this 
area py one. The Council post- 
poned a decision on the 27th Con- 
gressional District where Demo- 
cratic candidate—Kenneth L. Stil- 
ley, Mayor of Clairton—is running, 
against Representative James Ful-| 
ton, Republican. 

Fulton had been endorsed a 


vacancy that will be created by the resignation of Justice Sherman; 


Minton in October. 
Denman wrote the President that such an 4 
the “most im ive answer’ to what he terme 


ganda regarding the current integration problem in the Sou 


Denman urged the appointment of William. H. Hastie, a member of 

‘ircuit Court of Appeals (Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 

e pur ists, Council, however, endorsed his op-|tion more than 135,000 casualties 

ge Homer ponent—Joseph Guerrier, Democrat. 
* 


the Third 
Jersey, Virgin Islands). There are other outstanding Ne 
such as Judges Herbert E. Millen of Phiadelphia and Jiu 
Brown of Pittsburgh, speaking only of those in this state. 


It is certainly time that a Negro was appointed to this, the 
highest court in the land. Although the Negro people—now over Stilley is connected with several | tion) that they couldn’t win.”. It 
16,000,000 in number—constitute a tenth of our population, there! actions of his while Mayor that lo-/took the election of Eisenhower, 
‘cal steel union officials considered | you stress, to bring that conflict: 


has never been a Negro named to the court. 


»pointment would be’ 
“Communist poe, 


week earlier by the Pittsburgh Cen- | 


The’ two powerful labor groups 
are at odds_in regard to the con- 
test in the 29th Congresisonal Dis- ' 
trict. Republican Congresman Rob- 
ert Corbett, runnin oe feclection, | 
was endorsed. by the Central La-| 
bor Union, The Industrial Union| 


| 
THE CIO’S failure to endorse 


We urge our readers-EVERY ONE OF THEM—immediately anti-jahor. | 


to write President Eisenhower, urging his serious consideration of 


Judge Denman’s proposal. 


self has become a citizen of our state. 


| Keystone Lahor 


G..ass industry Moldmakers 


Win 14-Cent an Hour Hike 


PITTSBURGH. — A nine-day strike of 3,000 moldmakers 
forced the 32 manufacturers of glass containers represented by the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute to raise their wages 14 
cents an hour on the basis of a new one-year contract. The employ- 
ers had offered a 10-cent hourly raise this year if the American 
Flint Glass Workers Union, which bargains for the employes, 
would accept a two-year contract. 

Some 7,000 other members of the same union—macine opera- 
tors and miscellaneous workers—remained on strike against seven 
firms comprising the National Association of Pressed and Blown 
Glassware. For these workers the union demanded a 11 percent 
raise over their $1.52 average hourly rate and a one-year contract. 
The employers offered a six-cent hike this year and next on the 
basis of a two-year contract. 

The moldmakers are the key craftsmen in the industry. 

The two strikes had idled the 43,000 members of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Union, a rival group, although both belong to the 
AFL-CIO. The rival union had refused to cross the picket lines es- 
tablished by the Flint Glass Workers Union. 

Among the firms involved were the Libby-Owens-Ford, An- 
chor-Hocking Glass Corp, and the Hazel-Atlas Glass Corp, Pennsyl- 
vania plants were struck at Glenshaw, Clarion, Brockway, Creens- 
burg, Connellsville, Jeanette and Washington. 


* 
Papers Ignored Mary Winsor’s 
Appeal on Behalf of Nelson 


PHILADELPHIA, — Newspapers here that reported the death 
last week of 87-year-old Miss Mary Winsor gave prominent mention 
to the important part she played in the suffragist movement and the 
fight against war. But the press was not altogether accurate in stat- 
ing that her activity in progressive causes ceased in the 1920s. 

The record will show that in the 1950s, too, Miss Winsor was 
publicly with other supporters of civil liberties to stop the 
McCarthyite assault on the Constitution and on human rights. 

One of the last public acts of this liberal was to co-sponsor a 
petition in 1953 to release Steve Nelson from “the hole” at Blaw- 


nox prison, | 
‘Nelson, a Communist leader, had been given a 20-year sen- 


remy an of violating the Pennsylvania Sedition Act. Since 
Act a declared unconstitutional by the U. S, Su- 


a dungeon at Blawnox, used for “punish- 
are fed on bread and water and sleep on a 


was acquainted first-hand with prison injustice 


offenders, having served a jail term of six months 


| 


Let Pennsylvanians take the lead, now that the President him-' 


One of these involved Stilley’s 
proposed revision of a “peace and 
ood order” ordinance sponsored 
»y him last January. Later he with- ' 
drew the bill as a result of pro-) 
tests from leaders of United Steel- 
(Continued on Page 15) | 


who warned that a Republican de- 
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PHILADELPHIA. — Philadelphians remember the Republican salesmen who tried 
in the last municipal election to sell the Eisenhower-endorsed GOP mayoralty candidate— 


defeated. Chief of those sales- 


Laborites Quiz 
Candidates for 
State Assembly 

| ALLENTOWN, Pa. — AFL-CIO 
laborites held a quiz session at the 
Americus Hotel here with their in- 


vited. guests—the Democratic and 


Republican candidates for the As- 
sembly from the two districts in 
Lehigh County. 

Questions from the floor which 
were fired at the candidates center- 
ed around eight basic legislative 
issues: 
® Do you favor a tax program 
member the three times Secretary, based on ability to pay, with de- 
of State John Foster Dulles boast-| pendency exemptions, similar’ to 
ed he brought this country to the| the Federal plan? 

“brink of war” in his cold war poli-; © Would you support legislation 
cies? Did not you—Mr. Dutff—sup- to extend permanent voter registra- 
port Dulles EVERY TIME? tion fro mthe present two to four 

In’ fact, you went fyrther. Did) years? 
you not term the Indochina cease-| @ po you favor repeal of the 


fire pact a-“MONSTROUS SUR- of th 
RENDER,” another “MUNICH?” pa A apie pir rey strikes in 


You harp on the “Truman oplice| : 
Prieta gr 8 ’ Do you favor increasing the 
action in Katee which cost the na ' fits under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation for victims of. occupational 
diseases? 

® Are you for or against so-call- 
ed “right to work” legislation? 

® Will you support a bill to pro- 
hibit the use of tear gas in indus- 
trial disputes? 

® Do you favor amendments to 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Act to provide benefits to strikers 
after a proper waiting period? 

® Do you favor repeal of the 
Farrell Act, which prohibits labor 
organizations as such from fully 


citizens and were crushingly 
men was U.S. Senator James Duff, 


feat would be a withering repudia- 
tion of the President and all he 
stood for. Now the Senator is at- 
tempting a repeat performance. 


Today he is ranging the state 
with the magical incantation of the 
three Ps—peace, progress and pros- 
perity—all of which, he declares, is 
due to Dwight D. Eisenhower's be- 
ing President. Eisenhower's reelec- 
tion, together with his (Duff's), 
will guarantee continuation of this 
blessed state for another four years, | 
he promises. 


LET us in this article, Mr. Duff, 
look at your “peace” record. Re-| 


' 


of American boys and billions of; 
dollars. You say: “They (referring to 
the Democrats) so limited (that ac- 


to an end. 
* 


WHY don’t you have a little 
honesty, Mr. Duff, and tell the vot- 
ers that you supported 100 percent 
that you never once opened. your 
mouth in Congress on behalf of 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Union Center. 

The Center would develop 
management relations and would 
service in that field that would 
and employers. 


in the school’s history. 


MONONGAHELA, Pa. — T! 


the Monongahela 
vania Railroad. 


the workers. 


Penn State U Should Establish 
Trade Union Center—Ex. V.P., USW 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Former natioal vice-president Clinton | 
Golden of the United tSeelworkers at a luncheon here in honor of 
erg A. McDonough, president of the state Federation of La- 
or, urged that Penn State University establish a permanent Trade 


The affair followed on appointment by Governor Leader of 
McDonough as _ trustee of the university, the first such appointment 


* 
Charge Unsafe Working Conditions. 
On Pennsyl. Railroad Branch 


ordered an investigation into alleged unsafe working conditions on 
ranch of the Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsyl- 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen had filed complaints 
that close clearances, weeds, trees and piles of dirt in seven rail- 
road yards between here and Pittsburgh have created hazards for 


A week earlier the PUC ordered an investigation to find out if 


: participating in state and local. elec- 
tions? 

Mary Leiby and Sam Frank, 
Democratic incumbents running for 
reelection from the Lehigh County 
Ist District, have about 100 percent 
wae, on legislation asked by la- 

or. 


Paul DeLong and Reginald Stim- 
mel, Republican candidates in the 
Ist District. DeLong, in the words 
of the Lehigh Valley Labor Herald 
—officially AFL - CIO. weekly— 
“showed a fumbling knowledge of 
the interests of labor and general-. 
ized his answers to the extent that 
they had a ‘ride the bandwagon’ ac- 
quiescence.” ; 


DeLong said that “as a ‘green- 
horn’,” he had voted against FEPC, 
better pay for teachers, liberaliz- 
ing Workmen's Compensation, and 
against compensation to strikers 
alter a proper waiting period, 


Stimmel,. a general insurance 
agent, gave a salesman’s talk, be- 
ing “for” the people but warnin 
against “going too far.” In the 1947- 


research in the field of labor- 
build ’ a reference and library 
be available to both the unions 


1¢ Public Utility Commission has 


the railroad was violating the safety provisions of the 1937 Full 
Crew Act. This requires a crew of five “competent. employes—en- 
gineer, fireman, conductor and two brakemen—on any freight train 
up to 50 cars. Another section requires an engineer, conductor and 
brakeman on locomotives, “cranes, hoists or other self-propelled en- 
gines’ ‘other than those pulling passenger or freight trains. 
Back in 1940 the State Supreme Court had upheld a decision 
by the Dauphin Counyt Court that certain other provisions of the 
ull Crew Act were unconstitutional and that enforcement of pro- 
visions on which the lower court had not acted should be “stayed.” 
Responding to pressure from the railroad «unions, the Leader 
administration asked the State Supreme Court to reconsider its 
previous decision and make, the entire Act enforceable. This was 
refused last Jan. 4. The court left to the Attorney General, however, 
the right to petition the PUC to enforce the safety provisions not 
outlawed by the Dauphin County Court, Attorney General Hegbert 
Cohen did just that. | 
Meanwhile the railroad is facing renewed threats of a strike 
the AFL-CIO Transport Workers Union, which represents about 


b 
25,000 maintenance employees. The union has a long-standing dis- 
pute with the management over job classifications efforts to 


cut wa ° | " 
The strike notice Sept. 13 accused the company of “arbitraily 
and ng A oeneig graded work’ classification” of car in- 
oe eaaion eee 


enable the railroad to fire between 400. 


we an 


49 legislature he was against every 
labor bill. In the followin 
he had a 75 percent r 
1953 sessions his record was a little 
better, : 


session 
. In the 


The. Republican incumbents in 


\the 2nd District — Mrs, Marian 
Markley and William Steckel—who 
want to get reelected, have a very 
bad labor record. Nevertheless, 
each tried to impress the union rep- 
resentatives with their desire to 


are 


Benneth F 
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or her activities in the suffragist movement. 
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